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10TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The first issue of TWICE A YEAR was published ten brief 
years ago—in the autumn of 1938. 


In that initial issue we recorded the fact that the number itself 
had gone to press before Munich; that it had been prepared in 
the year preceding that crucial event; that it was by no means 
strange, therefore, that it should be so largely concerned with war. 
For, we wrote, “everyone had been constantly haunted by ques- 
tions pertaining to war long before Munich.” 


“How to avert war?” we asked. “How to be clear about what 
one might do in the event that war were to descend upon us?” 


, 


“Munich or its equivalent,” we noted, “was inevitable.” But, 
we were forced to confess, we were not clear about “how actually 
to avert war, nor about what we might do if there were a war—as 
a nation or as individuals.” 


Substitute the word Czechoslovakia for Munich; 1948 for 1938 
and the above paragraphs might almost have. been written this 
very day, for this very issue—ten years later. 


II. 


In our first issue we wrote: “TWICE A YEAR wishes to attempt 
a clarification of those problems relating to man’s struggle to 
attain a balance between the good of the individual and that of 
society; it affirms that the individual should be given the oppor- 
tunity to maintain his integrity, not only where matters of speech, 
conscience, press, work, war are concerned, but in every realm of 
experience and expression. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE: 


“It opposes all political dictatorship; affirms the democratic 
method of government; affirms the spirit of a John Brown,—forced 
to defend a principle” (even to the point of taking up arms)—“as 
well as the Tolstoyan tradition of non-resistance: According to 
the spirit of the individual and the nature of the principle or 
oppression involved.” 

“We prefer, however,” we added, “that the material we print 
speak for itself... . Therefore a title has been chosen that shall 
neither label nor limit the contents. Even a broadly suggestive 
term might tempt one to judge what one reads on the basis of 
whether it corresponds to the title, rather than for itself. "(TWICE 
A YEAR wishes to remain free of all restricting formulae.” 

In the first issue we announced that we would devote special 
sections to “Literature, the Arts and Civil Liberties’—that we 
would “publish new work; reprint material that is out of print 
or inaccessible, and translate work that is not available in En- 
glish.”’ 

Here again we could write virtually the same words about both 
the content and intent of the present volume. 


III. 


That we have called this particular issue ART anp ACTION— 
1948, and are publishing it as a special 10th Anniversary Number, 
is due to the fact that we wish both to celebrate the fact of our 
tenth year of existence and to re-emphasize our belief that art 
without action in its image is as valueless as mere action that is 
performed without mirroring the feeling embodied in art. 

This number does not happen to be an anthology of former 
contents of TWICE A YEAR. It is—just as other numbers have 
been—rather a compilation of material both new and out of 
general circulation; both personal and impersonal; both American 
and foreign. 


IV. 


In our last issue we wrote: “The significance of the fight our 
artists wage is only too often underestimated. Only too often it is _ 
assumed that the preoccupation of the artist is confined to the 
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EDITORS’ STATEMENT 


limits of the ivory tower; that it has no practical value for the 
so-called ‘practical’ world. ; 

“Yet it is our artists who challenge us to question the broad 
and grandiose slogans we use so glibly; it is our artists who point 
out to us how great is the discrepancy between appearance and 
reality . . . who reveal reality beneath appearance . . . who give | 
renewed faith through their own passionate affirmation and their 
own daring in insisting upon the telling of truth .. . at all cost, 
at all sacrifice.” 


We would like to state at this time that it is to the challenge 
and the revelation of the artist—in all phases of activity—that 
ART AND ACTION is once more dedicated. Although obvi- 
ously our most urgent task must be to build one world—on a 
peaceful and democratic basis—the achievement of clarity at the 
personal level is also an equally enduring necessity. Thus it is to 
the achievement of both kinds of “clarity” that we address our- 
selves once again. 


EUROPE-AMERICA 


RICHARD WRIGHT: 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO 
THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 


Jean-Paul Sartre, principal exponent of French Existentialism, 
has brought his keen and philosophical temperament to bear 
upon the problem of race relations in America, and the result, 
La Putain Respectueuse, is a calculated challenge to those who 
feel that America is a finished democracy. Though this drama 
might well seem strange and fantastic to American eyes, it deals 
with a reality which is all-too-familiar to the citizens of a nation 
living under the banner of White Supremacy. 

One might wonder why Sartre, in writing a play about Ameri- 
can race relations, omitted the traditional Negro protagonist in 
the foreground. But Sartre, with his insight for the truth of situ- 
ations, deliberately suppressed the obvious, unnatural method of 
placing the moral blame of the Negro problem upon the Negro 
himself—as it is all too often done—and sought to reverse the man- 

Vf ner of stating the issue. Sartre knows that the so-called Negro 

problem in America is not really a Negro problem at all, but a 
\\ white problem, a phase of the general American problem. 

The jocular, almost flippant tone of La Putain Respectueuse is 
not without its logic. The French mind—and especially French 
minds of the Sartre level—is rigorously logical; and when that 
mind examines a problem which (despite all the ‘‘scientific books” 
written about it!) is couched in terms of economics as well as folk- 
lore, something startling will be revealed. 

In La Putain Respectueuse, Sartre views America’s White Prob- 
lem in terms of farce. It is not that Sartre wants to make light of 
our great racial issue, but that the intellectual position he elects 
to occupy automatically reveals the moral comedy of the white 
American character. 
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THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 


The dismally lowered tone of popular personality expression 
in America seems ludicrous to the mind of a man who, above all 
modern writers, is seeking and preaching the integrity of action. 
Hence, Sartre is unable to see tragedy in his white characters; he 
is unable to make a satire out of his play; he is unable to take the 
tirades of self-justification poured out by his characters seriously. 
The people with whom he had to deal simply did not lend them- 
selves to depth interpretations of such a nature. 


I witnessed the performance of La Putain Respectueuse in Paris 
last autumn, and the keynote of the reaction of the white Ameri- 


cans in the audience was: ““That’s not fair; we don’t act like | 
that....” But this naturally defensive reaction was not justified , 


in fact or theory, and the quickest refutation of such an attitude 
can be achieved by referring to the celebrated Scottsboro Case. 


While reading this play, keep in mind Victoria Price and Ruby 
Bates, those two pathetic symbols of white America’s ambiguous 
morality where things racial are concerned. Feeling the human 
claim of nine black boys who approached them on a freight train 
one night, the girls surrendered themselves; and a few hours later 
they surrendered themselves again and with equal sincerity to a 
group of white boys who sought release in their bodies. A few 
days later they saw, with equal clearness and conviction, the claim 
of the southern white sheriff who told them that they had been 
raped by the “nigger boys.” 

Lacking inwardness, deep-set convictions, these two girls re- 
sponded with the same sincerity when the International Labor 
Defense came to defend the nine black boys who had been put on 
trial for their lives, charged with rape. ‘Then these wonderful 
girls, when the case had become internationally famous, agreed 
with the governor that White Supremacy should be upheld and 
changed their minds. But, later, they altered their minds once 
more when the American Communist Party recruited them and 
made them realize the utter monstrousness of what they had done. 
From the beginning to the end, these girls were respectful of 
authority and humanity and power, no matter in what various 
guises they were presented to their incredibly naive minds. 

This is the theme of La Putain Respectueuse. Let us be honest. 
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RICHARD WRIGHT: 


Seen from Sartre’s philosophical point of view, this is farce. It 
took a “foreign mind” to see that the spirit of virgins could exist 
in the personalities of whores; that it was misplaced respect that 
created an injustice that agitated a nation; that we Americans, 
even when we want to “do the right thing,” do not always know 
\what the right thing is and do not always know how to do the 
right thing when we know what it is... . 

Let us then be thankful for the eyes and mind of Jean-Paul 
Sartre who, in La Putain Respectueuse, is helping us to see our- 
/ selves, for we native born are too swamped by our own myths and 
folklore to see race issues objectively. And if you are inclined to 
feel that Sartre is in any way inhospitable, then remember that 
he has said even harsher things about his own country. Finally, 
remember that the artist is, in the last analysis, a judge, and that 
it is the business of this judge to render judgments. 
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JEAN PAUL SARTRE: 


PREFACE TO THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 
Translated by Harold Clurman 


When I had this play produced it was said that I had shown 
myself rather ungrateful toward American hospitality. It was said 
I was anti-American. I am not anti-American. I don’t even know 
what the word means. I am anti-racist because I do know what 
racism means. My American friends—all those I liked amongst 
those who welcomed me are equally anti-racist. So that I am sure 
that I have not written anything to displease them or to prove 
myself ungrateful toward them. 

It has been said that I saw the mote in my neighbor’s eye and 
not the beam in my own. It is true that we French have colonies 
and we don’t always behave well in them. But when it comes 
to oppression there is neither mote nor beam; one must denounce 
it wherever it exists. 

‘The writer cannot accomplish much in the world. He can only 
say what he has seen. I have attacked anti-semitism. ‘Today in this 
play I attack racism. Tomorrow I shall devote an issue of my 
magazine to attacking Colonialism. I do not believe my writings 
have much importance, or that they will change anything or even 
make many friends for me. So much the worse: I am doing my 
job as a writer. 

Here are the documents in the case. I am glad the readers of 
Twice A Year will have the opportunity to judge if I intended to 
insult the United States or if I have simply painted a picture of 
certain relationships between the whites and blacks, relationships 
not confined exclusively to America. 

It would be peculiar if there were people in New York to accuse 
me of anti-Americanism at the moment when Pravda in Moscow 
is energetically accusing me of being an agent for American propa- 
ganda. But if this were to happen it would only prove one of two 
things, either that I am pretty clumsy or that I am in the right. 
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JEAN PAUL SARTRE: 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 


A one-act play in two parts 


Translated from the French by Lionel Abel 


CHARACTERS 
LIZZIE THE NEGRO 
FRED JOHN 
‘THE SENATOR JAMES 


SEVERAL. MEN 
PART ONE 


[A room in a southern town of the United States. White walls. A 
settee. To the right, a window; to the left, a door (bath). In the 
background a small antechamber leading to the street.] 


SCENE I 


Lizzie then THE NEGRO: 


[Before the curtain rises, a roaring noise from the stage. LizziE 1s seen 
alone, half-dressed, working the vacuum cleaner. The bell rings. 
She hesitates, looks toward. the door leading to the bathroom. The 
bell rings again. She turns off the vacuum cleaner, goes to the door 
of the bathroom and half opens tt.] 


LIZZIE: 


[In a low voice] Someone is ringing, don’t come out. [She goes to 
open the door leading to the street. The Negro appears in the door- 
way. He 1s a tall, strapping Negro with white hair. He stands stiffly.] 
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THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 
What is it? You must have the wrong address. [A pause.] But what 
do you want? Speak up. 
THE NEGRO: 


[Pleading] Please, ma’am, please. 


Lizzlx: 


Please what? [She looks him over.] Wait. That was you, on the train, 
wasn’t it? So you got away from them, eh? How did you find my 
place? 


THE NEGRO: 


I looked, ma’am, I looked for it everywhere. [He seems about to 
enter the room.] Please! 
LIZZIE: 


Don’t come in. There’s somebody here. What do you want, anyway? 
THE NEGRO: 
Please. 
LIZZIE: 


Please what? What? Do you want some money? 


THE NEGRO: 


No, ma’am. [A pause.] Please would you tell them that I didn’t do it. 


LIZZIE: 
Tell who? 
THE NEGRO: 


The judge. Tell him, ma’am, please tell him. 


LIZZIE: 
I'll tell him nothing. 
THE NEGRO: 
Please. 
LIZZIE: 


Nothing doing. I’m not buying anybody else’s troubles. I got enough 
of my own. Beat it. 
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JEAN PAUL SARTRE: 
THE NEGRO: 


You know I didn’t do nothing. What did I do? 


LIZZIE: 


Nothing. But I’m not going to the judge. Judges and cops make me 
sick. 
THE NEGRO: 


I left my wife and children. I been running and dodging all night. 
I’m dead beat. 
LIZZIE: 
Get out of town. 
THE NEGRO: 


They're on the lookout everywhere. 


LIzZzIE: 
Who’s on the lookout? 
THE NEGRO: 
The white folks. 
Lizzie: 
Which white folks? 
THE NEGRO: 


All of them. Were you out this morning? 


LIzZzIiE: 
No. 
THE NEGRO: 


The streets are full of all kinds of folks. Old and young ones. They 
all seem to know each other. 


LIZZIE: 
What does it mean? 
THE NEGRO: 


It means all I can do is dodge and hide until they get me. When white 
folks who ain’t never met before, commence to talk to each other, 
friendly like, it means some nigger’s time is up. [A pause.] Say I 
ain’t done nothing, ma’am. Tell the judge, tell the newspapers. 
Maybe they'll print it. Tell them, ma’am, tell them, tell them! 
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THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 


Lizzie: 
¢ 


Quiet. I got somebody here. [A pause.] Newspapers, they're out of 
the question. This is no time to call attention to myself. [A pause.] 
If they force me to testify, I promise to tell the truth. 


THE NEGRO: 


Are you gonna tell them I ain’t done nothing? 


Lizzie: 
Yeah, I'll tell them. 
THE NEGRO: 
You swear, ma’am? 
Lizzie: 
Yes, yes. 
THE NEGRO: 


By the Lord who sees you? 
LIZzIE: 


Oh, get the hell out of here. 1 promise you I'll tell them, and that 
ought to be enough. [A pause.] But get going. Clear out! 


THE NEGRO: 


[Suddenly] Please, won’t you hide me? 


LIzzIE: 
Hide you? 
THE NEGRO: 


You won’t do it, ma’am, you won't do it? 


LIZZIE: 


Hide you? Me? Goodness! [She slams the door in his face.] That's 
all! [She turns toward the bathroom.] You can come out. 


[FRED emerges, in shirt sleeves, without collar or tie.] 


FRED: 


Who was that? 
LIZZIE: 


Nobody. 
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JEAN PAUL SARTRE: 
FRED: 


I thought it was the police. 
LIZZIE: 


The police? Are you mixed up with the police? 


FRED: 


Me? No. I thought they came for you. 


LIZZIE: 


[Offended] You got a nerve! I never took a cent off anyone. 


FRED: 


Weren’t you ever in trouble with the police? 


LIZZIE: 


Not for stealing, anyway. [She busies herself with the vacuum cleaner. ] 


FRED: 
[Irritated by the noise} Hal 
LIZZIE: 


[Shouting to make herself heard] What's the matter, honey? 


FRED: 


[Shouting] My head is splitting. 
LIZZIE: 
[Shouting] I'll be finished soon. [A pause.] That's the way I am. 


FRED: 
[Shouting] What? 


LIZZIE: 


[Shouting] I said that I’m like that. 


FRED: 
[Shouting] Like what? 
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LIZZIE: ’ 


[Shouting] Like that. I can’t help it, the next morning. I have to 
take a bath and work the vacuum cleaner. [She lets go of the 
vacuum cleaner. | 


FRED: 


[Pointing toward the bed] Cover that, while you're at it. 


LIZZIE: 
Cover what? 


FRED: 


The bed. I said you should cover the bed. It smells of sin. 


LIZZIE: 


Sin? Why do you talk like that? Are you a preacher? 


FRED: 
No, Why? 
LIZZIE: 
You sound like the bible. [She looks at him.] No, you're not a 


preacher. You're too well dressed. Let’s see those rings. [Admir- 
ingly] Look at that, look at that! Are you rich? 


FRED: 
Yes. 
LizZIE: 
Very rich? 
FRED: 
BYieSs 
LIZZIE: 


Better still. [She puts her arms around his neck and holds up her lips 
to be kissed.] It’s better when a man is rich. You can be more sure 
then. 

[He is about to embrace her, then turns away.] 


FRED: 
Cover the bed. 
LIZZIE: 


All right, all right. [She covers the bed and laughs to herself.) “It 
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smells of sin!” What do you know about that? Look here, it’s your 
sin, honey. [FRED shakes his head.] Yes, of course, it’s mine too. 
But then, I’ve got so many on my conscience. . . . [She sits down on 
the bed and forces Frep to sit beside her.] Come. Sit with me on 
our sin. A pretty nice sin, huh? A cute sin. [She laughs.] But 
don’t lower your eyes, like that. Do I frighten you? [FRED crushes 
her against him brutally.] You're hurting me! You're hurting mel 
[He releases her.] You’re a queer one! You seem to be in a bad 
mood. [After a while] Tell me your first name. You don’t want 
to? That bothers me, not to know your first name. Really, it would 
be the first time. They don’t usually tell me their last names, and 
I understand, of course. But the first name! How do you expect 
me to know one of you from another if I don’t know the first name? 
Tell me, honey, go on. 


FRED: 


LIZZIE: 


Well, then, you shall be the gentleman without a name. [She gets up.] 
Wait. I’m going to finish straightening things up. [She arranges a 
few objects.| There we are. Everything’s in place. The chairs 
around the table: that’s more refined. Do you know anyone who 
sells prints? I’d like some pictures on the wall. I have a lovely one 
in my trunk. “The Broken Jug”, it’s called. It shows a young milk- 
maid with a broken jug, poor thing. It’s French. 


FRED: 
What jug? 


LizzIE: 


How should I know? Her jug. She must have had a jug. I would 
like to have an old grandmother to match it with. She could 
be knitting, or telling her little children stories. Look, I'll pull up 
the shades and open the window. [She does.] How nice it is out- 
side! It’s going to be a fine day. [She stretches herself.] Oh, I feel 
comfortable; it’s a beautiful day, I’ve taken a nice bath, I’ve been 
to bed; gee, I feel good! Come look at the view I have, come here! . 
I have a lovely view. Nothing but trees, it makes you feel rich. I 
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must say, I had luck: right off, I found,a room in a nice place. 
Aren’t you coming? Don’t you like your own town? 


FRED: 


I like it from my own window. 


LIzZIE: 


[Suddenly] It doesn’t bring bad luck, to see a nigger just after waking 
up, does it? 


FRED: 

Why? 
LIzZzIE: 

I... there’s one going past down there, on the block. 
FRED: 


It’s always bad luck when you see a nigger. Niggers are devils. [A 
pause.] Close the window. 
LIZZIE: 


Don’t you want me to air the place? 


FRED: 
I told you to close the window. Okay. And pull down the shade. 
Put the lights on again. 
LIZZIE: 


Why? Because of the niggers? 


FRED: 
You are stupid. 

LIZZIE: 
It’s so nice and sunny. 

FRED: 


I don’t want any sunshine in here. I want it like it was last night. 
Close the window, I said. I’ll get plenty of sunshine when I go out. 
[He gets up, goes toward her and looks at her.] 
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Lizzie: 


[Vaguely uneasy] What’s the matter? 


FRED: 


Nothing. Give me my tie. 


LIZZIE: 


It’s in the bathroom. [She goes out. FRep hastily opens the drawers 
of the table and ransacks them. Lizzie comes back with his tie.] 
Here you are! Wait. [She knots it for him.] You know, I don’t 
usually take men for just one night, because then I have to see too 
many new faces. My ideal would be to have three or four persons 
of a certain age, one for Tuesday, one for Thursday, one for 
the weekend. I’m telling you this: you’re rather young, but you 
are a serious type, and if you are interested . . . Well, well, I won't 
insist. Think it over. My, my! You’re as handsome as a movie 
star. Kiss me, good looking; kiss me free of charge. Don’t you 
want to kiss me? 

[He kisses her suddenly and brutally; then pushes her away.) 

Ouch! 


FRED: 
You're the devil. 

LIZZIE: 
Huh? 

FRED: 
You’re the devil. 

Lizzir: 


The bible again! What's the matter with you? 


FRED: 

Nothing. I was just kidding. 
LIZZIE: 

Some kidder. . . . [A pause.] Are you satisfied? 
FRED: 


Satisfied with what? 
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THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 
LizZIE: 


[She mimics him, smiling] Satisfied with what? My, but you're stupid, 
little girl! 


FRED: 


Ah! Ah yes. ... Very satisfied. Very satisfied. How much do you want? 


LIZZIE: 


Who said anything about that? I asked you if you were satisfied. You 
might have answered me nicely. What’s the matter? You're not 
really satisfied? Oh, that would surprise me, that would surprise 
me very much. 


FRED: 
Cut it. 


LIzZIE: 


You held me tight, so tight. And then you whispered that you loved 
me. 


FRED: 
You were drunk. 

LIZZIE: 
No, I was not drunk. 

FRED: 
Yes, you were drunk. 

LIZZIE: 
I say I wasn't. 

FRED: 


In any case, I was. I don’t remember anything. 


LIZZIE: 


That’s a pity. I undressed in the bathroom, and when I came back 
to you, you got all red and flustered, don’t you remember? And 
how I said to you “here’s my you-know-what”? Don’t you remember 
how you wanted to put out the light? How you made love to me 
in the dark? You were respectful and refined. Don’t you remember? 


FRED: 
No. 
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LIzZIzE: 


And when we pretended we were two new-born babes in the same 
cradle? Don’t you remember? 


FRED: 


Shut your trap. What’s done at night belongs to the night. You don't 
speak of such things in the daytime. 


LIZZIE: 


And if it gives me a kick to speak of them? I had a good time, you 
know. 


FRED: 


Sure, you had a good time! [He approaches her, gently kisses her 
shoulders, then takes her by the throat.| You always enjoy yourself 
when you've gotten your hooks into a man. [4 pause.] I’ve for- 
gotten the night; it’s yours alone. I’ve completely forgotten it. I 
remember dancing, that’s all. If there was anything else, you’re the 
only one who remembers it. [He chokes her.] 


LIzzIE: 
What are you doing? 

FRED: 
I’m choking you. 

LIZZIE: 
You're hurting me. 

FRED: 


You are the only one. If I press a tiny bit more, there will be no one 
in the world to remember last night. [He releases her.] How much 
do you want? 

LizziE: 
If you don’t remember, it must be that I didn’t do my best work. I 
wouldn’t charge you for a bad job. 
FRED: 
Cut the comedy. How much? 
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LIZZIE: ’ 


Look here. I’ve been in this place since the day before yesterday. 
You were the first one to visit me. The first customer gets me free 
of charge; that brings me luck. 


FRED: 


I don’t want any favors. [He puts a ten dollar bill on the table.] 


LIZZIE: 


I don’t want any dough, but I’m curious to know how much I’m worth 
to you. Wait, let me guess! [She picks up the bill with her eyes 
closed.| Forty dollars? No, that would be too much, and there 
would be two bills. Twenty dollars? No more? Then this must be 
more than forty dollars. Fifty. A hundred? [All the while, Frep 
watches her, laughing silently.] 1 hate to do this, but I’m going 
to look. [She looks at the bill.] Haven’t you made a mistake? 


FRED: 
I don’t think so. 


LIZZIE: 


You know how much you gave me? 


FRED: 
‘YES; 
LIZZIE: 


Take it back. Take it back right away. [He makes a gesture of re- 
fusal.] Ten dollars! A young girl like me for ten dollars? Did you 
see my legs? [She shows him her legs.] And my breasts? Are they 
ten-dollar breasts? Take your ten bucks and scram, before I get mad. 
Ten bucks! My lord kissed me all over, my lord never had enough, 
my lord asked me to tell him about when I was a child; and this 
morning my lord thinks he can crab, and treat me coldly, as if he 
pays me by the month; all this, for how much? Not for forty, not 
for thirty, not for twenty: for ten dollars! 


FRED: 


For lechery, that’s a lot. 
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LIZZIE: 


Lechery, my foot! Who let you off the farm? Your mother must have 
been some old bitch, not to have taught you to respect women. 


FRED: 
Will you shut up? 

Lizzie: 
An old bitch! An old bitch! 

FRED: 


[With cold rage] My advice to you young lady, is not to talk to the 
fellows around here about their mothers. They'll choke you. 


LIZZIE: 
[Approaching him] All right, choke me. Choke me. Let’s see you 
do it! 
FRED: 


[Retreating] Don’t get excited. [Lizzie takes a vase from the table, 
with the evident intention of throwing it at him.] Here’s ten dollars 


more, just don’t get excited. Don’t get excited, or I’ll have you 
run in. 


LIZZIE: 
You could have me run in? 

FRED: 
Yes. 

LIZZIE: 
You? 

FRED: 
Yes, I could. 

Lizzie: 


Who do you think you're fooling? 


FRED: 
My father is Senator Clark. 
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Lizzie: 
# 


Really? And my father is President Roosevelt. 


FRED: 


Have you seen the pictures of Senator Clark in the papers? 


LIZZIE: 
Yes. . . . So what? 


FRED: 


Here it is. [He shows her a photograph.] I'm there next to him. 
He’s got his arm around me. 


LIZZIE: 


[Suddenly calm] Look at that! A fine looking man, your father! 
Let me see. [FRED snatches the photograph out of her hands.] 


FRED: 
That’s enough. 
LizZIE: 


A fine looking man. He looks so kind, so dignified! Is it true, as they 
say, that his words are like honey? [He doesn’t answer.] The gar- 
den, is it yours? 

FRED: 

Yep. 

Lizzie: 

He’s so tall. And are the little girls on the garden chairs your sisters? 
[He doesn’t answer.] Your house is on the hill? 


FRED: 
Yeah. 
LIZZIE: 


Then, when you get your breakfast, in the morning, you can see the 


whole town from your window? 


FRED: 
Uh—huh. 
LIZZIE: 


Do they ring a bell, at meal time? You might answer me. 
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FRED: 


We have a gong for that. 


Lizzi 


[In ecstasy] A gong? I don’t understand you. With such a family, 
and such a house, I would have to be paid to sleep out. [A pause.] 
I’m sorry I said that about your mother; I was mad. Is she in the 
picture too? 

FRED: 

I told you not to mention her. 


LIZZIE: 


All right, all right. [A pause.] Can I ask you a question? [He doesn’t 
answer.] If you hate to make love, why did you come here to me? 
[He doesn’t answer. She sighs.]. Well, since I’m here, I guess I'll 
have to get used to your ways. [A pause. FRED combs his hair be- 
fore the glass.] 


FRED: 
You’re from up north? 

LIZZIE: 
Yes. 

FRED: 
From New York? 

Lizzie: 
Why do you want to know? 

FRED: 


You spoke of New York, just before. 


LizziE: 


Anyone might mention New York. That doesn’t prove a thing. 


FRED: 
Why didn’t you stay there? 

LizzIr: 
I was fed up. 

FRED: 
Trouble? 
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LIZZIE: 
oa 


Yes, sure. Trouble comes to me, that’s the way I am. You see this 
bracelet? [She shows him the bracelet.] It brings bad luck.. 


FRED: 
Why do you keep it? 
LaIzziF: 


Since I have it, 1 must keep it. You know something? There’s a curse 
on it. 


FRED: 
You were the one the nigger tried to rape? 


LIZZIz: 
How’s that? 


FRED: 


You arrived the day before yesterday, on the six o’clock express? 


LIZZIE: 
Yes. 

FRED: 
Then you must be the one. 

LIZZIE: 


No one tried to rape me. [She laughs, not without a trace of bitter- 
ness.] I like that! What an: idea! 
FRED: 


Webster said yesterday, on the dance floor, that you were the one. 


LIZZIE: 
Webster? [A pause.] So that’s it! 
FRED: 


What do you mean? 
Lizzie: 


So that’s why your eyes shone. It excited you, huh? Bastard! And 
with such a good man for a father. 
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FRED: 


You little fool: [A pause.] If I thought you had slept with a nig- 
ger «ae 


LIZZIE: 
Goon... 


FRED: 
I have five colored servants. When they call me to the phone, they 
wipe off the mouthpiece. 
LIZZIE: 


[Whistles, admiringly] I see. 


FRED: 


[Calmly] We don't like niggers, here, nor nigger lovers. 


LIZZIE: 


O.K. I have nothing against them, but I don’t like them to touch me. 


FRED: 


One never knows. You are a devil. The nigger is a devil too... . 
[Abruptly] Now then, he tried to rape you? 


LIZZIE: 
What'’s it to you? 


FRED: 


The two of them came over to your seat. They assaulted you. You 
called for help. One of the niggers flashed a razor, and a white 
man shot him on the spot. The other got away. 


LIZZIE: 
Is that what Webster told you? 


FRED: 
Yes. 


LIZZIE: 


Where did he get the story? 
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FRED: 
It’s all over town. 


LIZZIE: 


All over town? That’s just my luck. Can’t you think of something 
else? 


FRED: 


Did it happen the way I said? 


LIZZIE: 


Not at all. The two niggers kept to themselves, and didn’t even look 
at me. Then four white men got on the train, and two of them 
made passes at me. They had just come from a football game, and 
they were drunk. They said the can smelled bad, and wanted to 
throw the niggers out of the window. The niggers put up a fight, 
and that was when one of the white men got a punch on the nose. 
He pulled out a gun and fired. That was all. The other nigger 
jumped off the train when it reached town. 


FRED: 


We know who it is. He’ll get his later. [A pause.] When you come 
up before the judge, are you going to tell him the story you just 
told me? 


LIZZIE: 
But what’s it to you? 

FRED: 
Answer me. 

LIZZIE: 


I am not coming up before the judge. I told you I don’t buy trouble. 


FRED: 


You'll have to appear in court. 


LIZZIE: 


I won’t go. I don’t want anything to do with the cops. 


FRED: 
They'll come for you. 
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LizzIE: 


Then I'll tell them what I saw. [A pause.] 


FRED: 
Do you realize what that means? 
LizZzIE: 


What does that mean? 
FRED: 


It means testifying against a white man in behalf of a nigger. 


LIZZIE: 
But the white man is guilty. 

FRED: 
He isn’t guilty. 

LIZZIE: 
Since he killed, he’s guilty. 

FRED: 
Guilty of what? 

LizZIE: 
Of murder! 

FRED: 
But it was a nigger he killed. 

LIZZIE: 
So what? 

FRED: 


If you were guilty every time you killed a nigger... 


Lizzie: 
He had no right. 
FRED: 


Guilty or not, you can’t let them punish a man of your own race. 


LIZZIE: 


I don’t want to have anyone punished. If they ask me what I saw, 
I'll tell them. [A pause. FRED comes up to her.] 
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FRED: ‘ 


Is there anything between you and this nigger? Why do you protect 
him? 


LIZZIE: 


I don’t know anything about him. 


FRED: 
Then, what’s the trouble? 

LIZZIE: 
I want to tell the truth. 

FRED: 


The truth. A ten dollar whore, who wants to tell the truth! There 
is no truth. There are white men and niggers, that’s all. Seventeen 
thousand white men, twenty thousand niggers. This isn’t New 
York. We can’t fool around down here. [A pause.] ‘Thomas is my 
cousin. 

LIZZIE: 

Who’s he? 

FRED: 


Thomas, the one who killed the nigger, is my cousin. 


LIZZIE: 


[Stricken] Oh! 
FRED: 


He is an honest man. That might not mean much to you, but he is 
an honest man all the same. 


LIZZIE: 


An honest man, who rubbed up against me, and put his hand under 
my skirt. I can do without such honest men! I am not surprised 
that you both come from the same family, 


FRED: 


[Raising his hand] You dirty bitch! [He controls himself.] You are 
a devil. No good can come from your kind. He put his hand under 
your skirt, he shot down a dirty nigger, what’s that? One does 
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things like that without thinking. They don’t count. Thomas is 
what counts. 
LizZIE: 


May be so. But the nigger didn’t do anything. 


FRED: 


A nigger has always done something. 


LIZZIE: 
I never ratted on anyone. 
FRED: 


If not him, it will be Thomas. You will have to accuse one of them, 
whatever you do. You must make up your mind who it’s going to be. 


LIZZIE: 


So here we are! In it up to the neck, for a change. [To her bracelet] 
Goddam you, is this the best you can do? [She throws the bracelet 
on the floor.] 


FRED: 
How much do you want? 

LIZZIE: 
I don’t want a cent. 

FRED: 
Five hundred dollars. 

Lizzix: 
Not a cent. 

FRED: 


It will take you quite a few nights to earn five hundred dollars. 


Lizzie: 


If all 1 get is tightwads, like you. [A pause.] So that’s why you picked 
me up last night? 


FRED: 
Damn it all. 


LIZZIE: 


So that was why. You said to yourself: “There is a broad, I’ll go 
home with her and arrange the whole thing.” So this is what you 
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wanted! You held my hand but you were cold as ice. You were 
thinking: ‘‘How’ll I get her to do it?” [A pause.] Well now, my 
little man . . . If you came up here to make this deal, why did you 
sleep with me? Huh? Why did you sleep with me, you stinker? 
Why did you? 
FRED: 
How the hell do I know? 


LIZZIE: 


[Sinks into a chair, weeping] Bastard! Bastard! Bastard! 


FRED: 


Five hundred dollars. Don’t cry, for Christ’s sake! Five hundred 
dollars. Don’t cry! Look, Lizzie! Lizzie, Lizzie! Be reasonable} 
Five hundred dollars! 

LIZZIE: 


[Sobbing] I am not reasonable. I don’t want your five hundred dol- 
lars. I don’t want to perjure myself! I want to go back to New 
York. I want to get out of here! I want to get out of here! [The 
bell rings. Startled, she stops crying. The bell rings again. Whis- 
pering] Who is it? Be quiet. [A long ring.] I won't open the 
door. Be still. [Rapping on the door.] 


THE VOICE: 
Open. Police. 
LIZZIE: 


[In a low voice] The cops. I was just waiting for this. [She exhibits 
the bracelet.] It’s the fault of this. [She kisses it, and puts it back 
on her arm.] I guess I’d better keep it on me. Hide. [Rapping on 
the door.] 

THE VOICE: 

Police! 

LIZZIE: 


But why don’t you hide? Go in the toilet. [He doesn’t budge. She 
pushes him with all her strength.| Go on now! Get going! 


A VoIcE: 
Are you there, Fred? Are you there? 
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FRED: 


Here I am. [He brushes her aside. She looks at him with amazement. ] 


LIZZIE: 


So that’s what you were after! [FRED goes to open the door, and admits 
JouHN and JAMEs.] 


[The door to the street remains open. ] 
JOHN: 


Police. Are you Lizzie MacKay? 


LIZZIE: 


[Without hearing him, continues to look at FRED] So, it was for this! 


Joun: 


[Shaking her by the shoulder] Answer when you are spoken to. 


LIZZIE: 


How’s that? [She makes an effort to control herself.] What right 
have you got to question me? What are you doing in my place? 
[JouHN shows his badge.] 


JOHN: 
[Pointing to Frep] You brought him here last night, right? You 
know that prostitution is against the law? 
LIZZIE: 
What right have you to come in here without a warrant? Don’t you 
know that I can make trouble for you? 
JOHN: 


We'll do all right. [A pause.] I asked if you brought him up here 
to your -place? 


LIZZIE: 


[Since the police entered she has changed. She has become quite 
hard and vulgar.] You are wasting your time. Sure, I brought him: 
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up to my place. I let him have me for free. Are you jealous? 


FRED: 


You will find two ten dollar bills on the table. They are mine. 


LizZIE: 


You'll have to prove that. 
FRED: 


[Without looking at her, to the other two] You'll find my initials in 
red ink in the right hand corner of each bill. 


Lizzie: 
[Violently] I wouldn’t take them. I wouldn’t accept his filthy dough. 
I threw the bills in his face. 


JouN: 


If you refused, why are they lying on the table? 


LIZZIE: 


[After a pause] That does it. [She looks at FRrep in a kind of stupor, 
and says, almost tenderly] So that’s what you were up to? [To the 
others] Well, what do you want? 


JOHN: 


Sit down. [To Frep] You told her what’s what? [FRED nods.] I 
told you to sit down. [He thrusts her into a chair.] The judge 
agrees to let Thomas go if he has a signed statement from you. 
The statement has already been written. You have only to sign it. 
Tomorrow you will have a formal hearing. Can you read? [Lizzir 
shrugs her shoulders, and he hands her a paper.] Read and sign. 


LizziE: 
Lies, from beginning to end. 

JouN: 
Maybe so. So what? 

LIZzIE: 


I won’t sign. 
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FRED: 


Take her along. [To Lizzir] It’s eighteen months, you know. 


LIZZIE: 


Eighteen months, yes. But when I get out, I'll kill you for this. 


FRED: 


I will have something to say about that. [They look at each other.] 
You might telegraph New York. I think she’s wanted up there for 
something. 

LIzzIE: 


[Admiring] You're a real bitch. I never thought I’d meet such a 
thorough louse. 
JouN: 


Make up your mind. Sign, or it’s the calaboose for you. 


LIZZIE: 


The clink sounds good to me. I don’t want to lie. 


FRED: 


Not lie, you bitch! And what did you do all night? When you called 
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me “honey dear”, “my love’, “my little man”. Weren’t you lying? 
When you sighed to make me think I was giving you a thrill, 
weren't you lying? 

Lizzie: 


[Defiantly] You’d like to think so. No, I wasn’t lying. [They con- 
front one another. FRep turns away.] 


FRED: 


Let’s get this over with. Here is my fountain pen. Sign. 


LIZZIE: 


You know what you can do with that. [A pause. The three men 
seem embarrassed. ] 
FRED: 


So that’s the way it is! The finest fellow in town, and his life depends 
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on the whim of a floosie like this! [He walks across the room, and 
then comes up to Lizzir.] Look here. [He shows her a photograph.] 
You have seen a man or two, in your trade. Have you ever seen 
a face like that? Look at that brow, that chin, look at the medals 
on his uniform. No, no, don’t turn yours eyes away. There is no 
getting out of it: here is your victim, you have got to face him. 
See how young he is, how proud his bearing. Isn’t he handsome? 
But you may be sure that when he leaves prison, ten years from 
now, he will be bent like an old man, bald and toothless. You may 
be proud of doing this to him. You were just a little chiseler, until 
now; but this time, you are dealing with a real man, and you want 
to take nothing less than his life. Have you nothing to say? Are 
you rotten to the core? [He forces her to her knees.| On your 
knees, whore. On your knees, before the picture of the man you 
want to dishonor! 


[CLark enters through the door which they have left open] 


‘THE SENATOR: 


Let her go. [To LizzirE] You may get up. 


FRED: 
Hello! 
JouN: 
Hello! 
‘THE SENATOR: 
Hello! Hello! 
JouN: 


[To Lizzir] Meet Senator Clark. 


THE SENATOR: 
[To Lizzi] Hello! 
LIZZIE: 


Hello! 
‘THE SENATOR: 


Fine! We’ve all been introduced. [He looks at Lizzir.] So this is the 


young lady. She impresses me as a mighty nice girl. 


FRED: 
She doesn’t want to sign. 
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THE SENATOR: 


She is perfectly right. You break in on her without having the right 
to do so. [Then, more forcefully, to forestall JoHN.] Without hav- 
ing the slightest right to do so. You are brutal to her, and you try 
to make her go against her own conscience. This is not what I’d 
call Southern hospitality. Did the Negro rape you, my child? 


LIZZIE: 


No. 

‘THE SENATOR: 

Excellent. So that is clear. Look me in the eyes. [He looks at her, 
fixedly.] I am sure she is telling the truth. [A pause.] Poor Mary! 
[To the others] Well, boys, let’s go. There is nothing more to be 
done here. Let’s make our apologies to the young lady, and go. 


Lizzie: 
Who’s Mary? 
"THE SENATOR: 


Mary? She is my sister, and the mother of this unfortunate Thomas. 
A poor, dear, old lady, who is going to be killed by all this. Good- 
bye, my child. 

LIZZIE: 


[In a choking voice] Senator! 


THE SENATOR: 
My child? 
LizzIE: 
I am sorry. 
THE SENATOR: 


Why should you be sorry, when you have told the truth? 


LIZZIE: 


I am sorry that the truth was like that. 


"THE SENATOR: 


There is nothing either of us can do. And no one has the right to ask 
you to bear false witness. [A pause.] No. Don’t think of her any- 
more. 
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LIZZIE: ‘ 


Who? 
‘THE SENATOR: 
Of my sister. Weren’t you thinking about my sister? 


LizZIE: 
Yes. 


‘THE SENATOR: 

I can see what is in your mind, my child. Do you want me to tell you 
what I see there? [Imitating Lizziz.] “If I signed, the Senator 
would go to see her. He would say to her: ‘Lizzie Mackay is a 
good girl, she it is who gives you back your son’s life!’ And she 
would smile through her tears. She would say: ‘Lizzie MacKay? I 
will not forget that name.’ And I who have no family, whom a 
hard fate has thrust outside society, would know that a little dear 
old lady was thinking of me, in her great house, that an American 
mother had taken me to her heart.” Poor Lizzie. Think no more 
about it. 

LIZZIE: 

She has white hair? 

‘THE SENATOR: 

Completely white. But her face is quite young. And if you could see 
her smile . ... She’ll never smile again. Goodbye. Tomorrow, you 
shall tell the judge the truth. 

LIZZIE: 

Are you going? 


THE SENATOR: 


Oh, yes indeed. I am going to her house, as a matter of fact. I shall 
have to tell her about our conversation. 


LIZZIE: 
She knows you were here? 


THE SENATOR: 
She begged me to come to you. 


LIzZIE: 
My God! And she’s waiting? And you're going to tell her that 1 
refused to sign. How she will hate me! 
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THE SENATOR: 


[Putting his hands on her shoulders, with a fatherly gesture] My poor 
child, I wouldn’t want to be in your shoes. 


LIZZIE: 


What a mess! [Addressing her bracelet] It’s all your fault. It’s on 
account of you. 
‘THE SENATOR: 
How is that? 
Lizzie: 


Nothing. [A pause.] As things stand, it’s too bad the nigger didn’t 
really rape me. 
‘THE SENATOR: 
[Touched] My child. 
Lizzie: 


[Sadly] It would have meant so much to you, and it would have been 
so little trouble to me. 
‘THE SENATOR: 


Thank you. [A pause.] I should so like to help you. [A pause.] 
Alas, the truth is the truth. 


LIZZIE: 
[Sadly] That’s so. 
‘THE SENATOR: 


And the truth is that the Negro didn’t rape you. 


LIzziE: 
[Sadly still] ‘That’s so. 


THE SENATOR: 


Yes. [A pause.] Of course, here we have a truth of the first degree. 


LIZZIE: 


[Not understanding] Of the first degree ... 


‘THE SENATOR: 


Yes. I mean ...a common truth. 
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LizZIrE: 


Why common? Isn’t that the truth? 


‘THE SENATOR: 


Yes, yes, it is the truth. It’s just that ... there are various kinds of 
truths. 


Lizzie: 


You think the nigger raped me? 


THE SENATOR: 


No. No, he didn’t rape you. From a certain point of view, he didn’t 
rape you at all. But, you see, I am an old man, who has lived a long 
time, and made many mistakes, but who, for some time now, errs 
a little less each day. And my opinion about this is utterly different 
from yours. 

Lizzix: 

But what opinion? 

THE SENATOR: 


How can I explain it to you? Look: suppose Uncle Sam suddenly 
stood before you. What would he say to you? 


LIZZIE: 


[Frightened] I suppose he wouldn’t have much to say to me. 


‘THE SENATOR: 
Are you a Communist? 
Lis. &: 
Certainly not! 
THE SENATOR: 


Then Uncle Sam has many things to tell you. He would say: “Lizzie, 
you have reached a point where you must choose between two of 
my boys. One of them must disappear. What can one do in a case 
like this? We have to spare the better one. Well then, let us try 
to see which is the better one. Are you ready?” 


LIZZIE: 


Sure. Oh, I am sorry, I thought you were doing the talking. 
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THE SENATOR: 


I was speaking in his name. [He goes on, as before.] “Lizzie, this 
Negro whom you are protecting, what good is he? He was born by 
chance, God knows where. I nourished and raised him, and how 
does he pay me back? What does he do for me? Nothing at all. 
He dawdles, he chisels, he sings, he buys pink and green suits. He 
is an American, and I love him as much as I do my other boy. But 
I ask you: does he live like a man? I would not even notice, if he 
died.” 

LiZzIE: 

My, how fine you talk. 

THE SENATOR: 

[In the same vein] “The other one, this Thomas, has killed a Negro, 
and that’s very bad. But I need him. He is a hundred percent 
American, comes from one of our oldest families, has studied at 
Sewanee, is an officer—I need officers—he employs two thousand 
workers in his factory—two thousand unemployed, if he happened 
to die—is a leader, a firm bulwark against the Communists, the 
labor unions and the Jews. His duty is to live, and yours is to pre- 
serve his life. ‘That’s all. Now, choose.” 


LIZZIE: 


My, how well you talk. 
THE SENATOR: 


Choose! 
LIZZIE: 


[Startled] How’s that? Oh yes, ... [A pause.] You mix me up. I 
don’t know where I am. 
THE SENATOR: 


Look at me, Lizzie. Have you confidence in me? 


LIZZIE: 


Yes, Senator. 
THE SENATOR: 


Do you believe that I would urge you to do anything wrong? 


Lizzie: 
No, Senator. 
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THE SENATOR:, 


Then sign. Here is my pen. 


LIZZIE: 


You think she will be pleased with me? 


THE SENATOR: 
Who? 
LIZZIE: 
Your sister. 
THE SENATOR: 


She will love you, from a distance, as her very own child. 


LIZZIE: 


Perhaps she’ll send me some flowers? 


THE SENATOR: 
Very likely. 
LIZZIE: 


Or her picture, with her autograph. 


THE SENATOR: 


I shouldn’t be at all surprised. 


LIZZIE: 


I would frame it and put it on the wall. [A pause.] [She walks up 
and. down, very agitated.] What a mess! [Coming up to the Senator 
again] What will you do to the nigger, if I sign? 


THE SENATOR: 

To the nigger? Pooh! [He takes her by the shoulder.] If you sign, 
the whole town will adopt you. The whole town. All the mothers 
in it. 

LIZZIE: 


BUteeee 
THE SENATOR: 


Do you suppose that a whole town could be mistaken? A whole town, 
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with its ministers and its priests, its doctors, its lawyers, its Mayor 
and his aides, with all its charities? Do you think that could happen? 


LIZZIE: 


No, no, no. 
THe SENATOR: 


Give me your hand. [He forces her to sign.] So now it’s done. I 
thank you in the name of my sister and my nephew, in the name 
of the seventeen thousand white inhabitants of our town, in the 
name of the United States. Your brow, my child. [He kisses her 
on the forehead.] Come along, you. [To Lizzir] I will see you 
later in the evening. We still have something to talk about. [He 
goes out.] 

FRED: 

[Leaving] Goodbye, Lizzie. 


LIZZIE: 


Goodbye. [They all go out. She stands, crushed, then rushes to the 
door.] Senator. Senator! I don’t want to sign! Tear up the paper! 
Senator! [She comes back to the front of the stage, and mechanically 
takes hold of the vacuum cleaner.| Uncle Sam! The United States! 
[She turns on the current.] I’ve been screwed—but good! 

[She pushes the vacuum cleaner, furiously.] 


PART TWO 


[Same setting, twelve hours later. The lamps are lit, the windows are 
open. A growing clamor, outside. The Negro appears at the win- 
dow, straddles the window sill, and jumps into the empty room. 
He crosses to the middle of the stage. The bell rings. He hides 
behind a curtain. Lizzie emerges from the bathroom, crosses to the 
door opening on the street, and opens it.] 


SCENE I 
Lizzir, THE SENATOR, THE NEGRO [Hiding]: 


Lizzie: 
Come in! [The Senator enters.] Well? 
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THE SENATOR:, 


Thomas is in the arms of his mother. I have come to bring you their 
thanks. 


LIzZIiE: 
She’s happy? 
‘THE SENATOR: 
Supremely happy. 


LIZZIE: 


Her eyes were red from weeping? 


"THE SENATOR: 


From weeping? Why should she weep? She is a woman of character. 


LIZZIE: 


But you said she had been crying... 


‘THE SENATOR: 


That was just a way of speaking. 


LIZZIE: 


She didn’t expect this? She thought I was a bad woman, and that I 
would testify for the nigger. 


‘THE SENATOR: 


She put her trust in God. 


LIZZIE: 


What does she think of me? 


‘THE SENATOR: 
She thanks you. 
LIZZIE: 


Wasn’t she curious about me? 


‘THE SENATOR: 


ica g 
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LIZZIE: 


She think’s I’m a good girl? 


THE SENATOR: 


She thinks you did your duty. 


LIZZIE: 
Yes; jOh, yes. t250. 
THE SENATOR: 


She hopes that you will continue to do it. 


LIZZIE: 
Of course. 
THE SENATOR: 


Lizzie, look me in the eyes. [He takes her by the shoulders.] You shall 
continue to do your duty? You aren’t going to deceive me? 


LIZZIE: 


Don’t you worry. I can’t go back on what I said. They'd throw me 
in the clink. [A pause.] What’s all that shouting about? 


THE SENATOR: 
Pay no attention. 
LizZIE: 


I can’t stand it any more. [She closes the window.] Senator? 
THE SENATOR: 


My child? 
LIZZIE: 


You are sure that we haven’t made some mistake? That I have really 
done my duty? 
‘THE SENATOR: 


Beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 


LIZZIE: 


I don’t know where I am; you have mixed me up. You are too quick 
for me. What time is it? 
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THE SENATOR: ? 
Eleven o’clock. 
Lizzie: 


Eight hours left until daylight. I know I won’t be able to sleep a 
wink. [A pause.] It’s just as hot at night here as when the sun is 
up. [A pause.] What about the nigger? 


‘THE SENATOR: 


What Negro? Oh, yes, of course, they are looking for him. 
Lizzie: 


What will they do to him? [The Senator shrugs his shoulders. The 
shouting outside increases. Lizzie goes to the window.] What is all 
this shouting for? Why so many flashlights, why all the dogs? Are 
they celebrating something? Or ... Tell me what’s up, Senator! 
What’s going on? Tell me! 


‘THE SENATOR: 


[Taking a letter out of his pocket] My sister asked me to give you this. 


LIZZIE: 


[With interest] She’s written me? [She opens the envelope, and. takes 
from it a hundred dollar bill, rummages in it to find a letter, finds 
none, crushes the envelope and throws it on the floor. She takes a 
different tone now.] A hundred dollars. You’ve done very well; 
your son promised me five hundred. You got a reduction. 


THE SENATOR: 

My child. 

LIZZIE: 

You can thank the lady. You can tell her that I’d rather’ve had a 
tea-set, or some nylons, something she took the trouble to pick out 
for me. But it’s the good will that matters, isn’t it? [A pause.] 
You’ve got me good. [They face one another. The Senator moves 
closer to her.] 

THE SENATOR: 

I thank you, my child; of course, this is just between us. You face a 

moral crisis, and need my help. 
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LIZZIE: 


What I need is dough. But I think we can make a deal, you and me. 
[A pause.] Until now, I liked old men best, because they look so 
respectable, but I’m beginning to think they’re slimier than the 
others. 

THE SENATOR: 


[Gaily] Slimier! I wish my colleagues could hear you. What wonder- 
ful naturalness! There is something in you that your deplorable 
circumstances have not spoiled! [He pats her.] Yes indeedy, some- 
thing. [She submits to him, passive, but scornful.] You stay here, 
I will be back. 


[He goes out. Lizzie is immobile, as if paralyzed. She picks up 
the bill, crushes it, throws it on the floor, falls into a chair, and 
bursts into sobs. Outside, the yelling is closer and more intense. 
Pistol shots in the distance. The Negro emerges from his 
hiding place. He confronts her. She raises her head, and gives 
a startled cry.] 


LIzzIE: 


Hello! [A pause. She rises.] I knew you would show up. I just knew 
it. How did you get in? 


THE NEGRO: 
By the window. 
LIZZIE: 
What do you want? 
THE NEGRO: 
Hide me. 
Lizzie: 
I said I wouldn’t, didn’t I? 


THE NEGRO: 


You hear them out there, Ma’am? 


LIZZIE: 
Yes. 


THE NEGRO: 


You know they’re looking for me? 
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Lizzie: 
Yes. [A long pause.] Are you sure no one saw you come in? 


THE NEGRO: 
Yes, sure. 


LIzZIE: 
What will they do to you, if they get you? 
‘THE NEGRO: 


They'll burn me alive. 
LIZZIE: 


I see. [She goes to the window, and draws the curtain.] Sit down. 
[The Negro falls into a chair.] You just had to come here! Won't 
I ever get out of this? [She approaches him almost threateningly.] 
It’s a horrible mess, don’t you understand? [Tapping her foot.] 
Horrible! Horrible! Horrible! 
THe NEGRO: 


They s’ppose I harmed you, M’am. 


LIZZIE: 
So what? 
THE NEGRO: 


They won’t look for me here. 


LIZZIE: 


Do you know why they are after you? 


THE NEGRO: 


’Cause they s’ppose I wronged you, Ma’am. 


LIZZIE: 


Do you know who told them that? 


Tue NEGRO: 


No. 
LIZZIE: 


I did. [A long silence. The Negro looks at her.] Have you got some- 
thing to say? 
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THE NEGRO: 


Oh, why you did that, Ma’am? Why you did ‘that? 


LIZZIE: 


That’s what I ask myself. 


THE NEGRO: 
They'll whip me. Duck me in gas. Set me on fire. They don’t care 
none for me. Why you did this? I didn’t do nothing to you. 
LIZzIE: 
Oh yes, you did too. You can’t imagine how much harm you've done 
me. [A pause.] Don’t you want to choke me? 
THE NEGRO: 


Lots of times they make people say things they don’t mean. 


LIZZIE: 


You're telling me? Yes, and when they can’t force us, they go to work 
on us with their hot air [A pause.] Well? No? You're not going 
to choke me? You’re a good guy. [A pause.] I'll hide you until 
tomorrow night. [He makes a move.] Don’t touch me; I don’t like 
niggers. [Shouts and pistol shots outside.] They are coming. [She 
goes to the window, draws the curtains, and. looks out into the 
street.] We're cooked. 


THE NEGRO: 


What are they doing? 


LIZZIE: 


They've put guards at both ends of the block, and they are searching 
all the houses. You just had to come here. Someone must have seen 
you come down the street. [She looks out again.] This is it. They 
are coming up here. 


THE NEGRO: 
How many? 
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Five or six. The others are waiting outside. [She turns towards him 
again.] Don’t shake so. Good Christ, how you are shaking! [A 
pause. To her bracelet] It’s all your fault! [She tears it from her 
arm, throws it on the floor, and tramples on it.] You just had to 
come here. [The Negro rises, as if about to leave.] Stay put. If 
you go out you're done for. . 


THE NEGRO: 
What about the roof? 


LIZZIE: 


In this moon? Go up if you want to, you'll make a good target. 
[A pause.] Look here. They have two floors to search before ours. 
I told you not to shake so. [A long silence. She walks up and down. 
The Negro, crushed, sits still in the chair.) Do you have a gun? 
THE NEGRO: 
Oh, no! 
LIZZIE: 


All right. [She rummages in a drawer, and brings out a revolver.] 


THE NEGRO: 
What’s that for, Ma’am? 


LIZZIE: 


_= 


am going to open the door, and beg them to come in. I have had 
to take their crap about old mothers with white hair and Uncle 
Sam. But now I understand. They won’t get away with it alto- 
gether. I'll open the door, and say to them, “He is inside. He is 
here, but he’s done nothing; I was forced to sign a false state- 
ment. I swear by Christ that he did nothing.” 


THE NEGRO: 


They won’t believe you. 


LIZZIE: 


Maybe not. Maybe they won’t believe me; then you'll cover them with 
the gun, and if they still come after you, you'll shoot them dead. 
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Tue NEGRO: 
There’s others. 
LIZZIE: 


You'll shoot them too. And if you see the Senator’s son, try not to 
miss him. He’s the one who fixed things this way. We’re cornered. 
This is our last headache. If they find me with you, I won’t be 
worth a plugged nickel. So let’s kill a few, before we get ours. 
[She gives him the revolver.] Take it! I tell you to take it! 


THE NEGRO: 
I can’t Ma’am. 
Lizzie: 
Why not? 
THE NEGRO: 
I can’t shoot white folks. 
Lizzie: 


Oh, yeah? Do you think they’re going to give you a chance to make 
up your mind? 


‘THE NEGRO: 
They’re white folks, Ma’am. 
LIZZIE: 


So what? They got a right to your blood because they're white? 


THE NEGRO: 


They’re white folks. They’re white folks. 


LIZZIE: 


Jesus, you’re like me! You’re a sucker too. 


THE NEGRO: 
Why don’t you shoot, Ma’am? 


Lizzie: 


I told you that I’m a sucker. [There are steps on the stairway.] Here 
they come. [A sharp laugh.] We're finished. [A pause.] Get in 
the toilet and don’t budge. Hold your breath. [The Negro obeys. 
Lizzie waits. The bell rings. She crosses herself, picks up the brace- 
let, and goes to open the door. There are men with guns.] 
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First MAN: , 


We're looking for the nigger. 


Lizzie: 
What nigger? 
First Man: 


The one that raped the woman in the train, and cut the Senator’s 
nephew with a razor. 


LIZZIE: 


Good Christ! You won’t find him here! [A pause.] Don’t you recog- 
nize me? 


SECOND MAN: 


Yes, yes. I saw you get off the train the day before yesterday. 


LIZZIE: 


That’s right. You see, I’m the one who was raped. [Exclamations. 
They look at her with fascination, desire, and a kind of horror. 
They draw back a little.] If he showed up here, what do you think 
I'd do for him. [She flourishes the revolver. They laugh.] 


First Man: 


Don’t you want to see him hanged? 


LIZZIE: 


Come for me when you get him. 


First Man: 


That won't be long, sweetheart. We know he’s hiding in this block. 


LIZZIE: 


Good luck. [They go out. She shuts the door and puts the revolver 
on the table.] 
LIZZIE: 


You can come out. [The Negro emerges, kneels, and kisses the hem 
of her skirt.] 1 told you not to touch me. [She looks him over.] 
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Just the same, you must be a queer sort, to have a whole town 
after you. 
THE NEGRO: 


I didn’t do nothing, M’am, you know I didn’t do nothing. 


LIZZIE: 


They say a nigger’s always done something. 


THE NEGRO: 


Never did nothing, never, never. 


LIZZIE: 
[Wiping her brow with her hand] I no longer know where I am. 
[A pause.] Just the same, a whole city can’t be completely wrong. 


[A pause.] Cripes! I’ve lost track of everything. 


THE NEGRO: 


That’s how it goes, Ma’am. That’s how it always goes, with white 
folks. 
LIZZIE: 


You too? You feel guilty? 


THE NEGRO: 
Yes, Ma’am. 
LIZZIE: 


And you didn’t do anything? 


THE NEGRO: 
I didn’t, Ma’am. 
LIzzIE: 


Why always be on their side? 


THE NEGRO: 
They’re white folks. 
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Lizzie: ? 


I'm white too. [A pause. Sound of steps outside.] They're coming 
down again. [Instinctively, she comes closer to him. He trembles, 
but puts his arms around her shoulders. The sound of steps is 
fainter. Silence. She suddenly frees herself from his embrace. } 
Well, look at us, now! Aren’t we alone in the world? Like two 
orphans. [The bell rings. They make no answer. The bell rings 
again.] Get in the toilet. [There is a rapping on the door leading 
to the street. The Negro hides. Lizzie goes to open the door.] 

[Enter FRep] 


LizZIE: 


Are you out of your mind? Why come to my door? No, you can’t 
come in. 1 am fed up, do you understand? Get out, get out, you 
bastard, you. Get the hell out of here! [He pushes her aside, closes 
the door, and takes her by the shoulder. A long pause.] Well? 


FRED: 


You are a devil! 
LIZZIE: 


You just come here to tell me that? Where have you been? Answer me. 


FRED: 


They caught a nigger. It wasn’t the right one. But they lynched him 
just the same. 


LIZZIE: 
So? 

FRED: 
I was with them. 

LIZZIE: 


I see. [A pause.] So you can be upset by seeing a nigger lynched? 


FRED: 
I want you. 
LIZZIE: 
What? 
FRED: 


You are a devil. You’ve bewitched me. I was with them, I had my 
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revolver in my hand, and the nigger was swaying from a branch. 
I looked at him, and I thought: “I want her.” Now, that’s not 
natural. 

Lizzie: 


Let go of me! I tell you to let go of me. 


FRED: 


What have you done to me, witch? I looked at the nigger, and I saw 
you. I saw you swaying above the flames. I fired. 


LIZZIE: 


Louse! Bastard! Let go of me, let go of me. You’re a murderer! 


FRED: 


What have you done to me. I see you everywhere. I see your breasts, 
your dirty whorish breasts, I feel your heat in my hands, your smell 
in my nostrils. I came running here, and I didn’t even know 
whether I wanted to kill you or rape you. Now I know. [He re- 
leases her abruptly.] But I am not going to damn my soul to hell 
for a lousy whore. [He comes up to her again.] Was it true what 
you told me this morning? 


Lizzie: 
What? 

FRED: 
That I gave you a thrill? 

LIzzIz: 
Let me alone. 

FRED: 


Swear that it’s the truth. Swear before God! [He twists her wrist. 
There is a noise of someone moving in the bathroom.] What’s that? 
[He listens.| Someone’s in there. 


LIZZIE: 


You are out of your mind. There’s no one else here. 


FRED: 
Yes, in the toilet. [He goes toward the bathroom.] 
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Lizzie: ‘ 
You can’t go in. 

FRED: 
So, there is someone. 

Lizzie: 


A new customer. A good spender. So. Are you satisfied? 


FRED: 


A customer? No more of that for you. No more. You belong to me. 
[A pause.] I must see what he looks like. [He shouts.] Come out 
of there! 

LIZZIE: 


[Shouting] Don’t come out. It’s a trap. 


FRED: 


You goddam lowdown bitch! [He shoves her out of the way, goes 
towards the door, and opens it. The Negro comes out.] So, that’s 
your customer? 

Lizzie: 


I hid him because they were trying to kill him. Don’t shoot. You 
know damn well that he is innocent. [Frep draws his revolver. 
The Negro gets himself together, pushes Frep out of the way, and 
dashes out. Lizzie runs to the other door, through which the two 
men have disappeared, and begins to shout.]} 


Lizziz: 


He’s innocent! He’s innocent! [Two pistol shots. She comes back 
into the room, her face hard. She goes to the table, and takes the 
gun. Frep comes back. She turns toward him, her back to the audt- 
ence, holding her gun behind her back. Frep puts his gun on the 
table.| So you got him? [Frep doesn’t answer.] All right, but now 
it’s your turn. [She covers him with the revolver.] 


FRED: 
Lizzie! I have a mother! 


LIZZIE: 


Shut your face! That’s been tried on me before! 
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FRED: 


[Approaching her slowly] The first Clark chopped down a whole 
forest, just by himself; he killed seventeen Indians with his hands, 
before dying in an ambush; his son practically built this town; he 
was friends with George Washington, and died at Yorktown, in the 
war of independence; my great-grandfather was chief of the Vigil- 
antes, in San Francisco, he saved the lives of twenty-two persons in 
the great fire; my grandfather came back to settle down here, he dug 
the Mississippi Canal, and was elected Governor; my father is a 
Senator. 1 am the last one to carry the family name. We have made 
this country, and its history is ours. There have been Clarks in 
Alaska, in the Philippines, in New Mexico. Are you going to kill 
the whole United States? 

LizziE: 


You come closer, and I'll shoot. 


FRED: 


Go ahead! Pull the trigger! You see, you can’t. A girl like you can’t 
shoot a man like me. Who are you? What is there for you to do, 
in this world? Do you even know who your grandfather was? Now, 
I have a right to live; there are things to be done, and I am ex- 
pected to do them. Give me the revolver. [She gives him the re- 
volver, he puts it in his pocket.] About the nigger, he got away. 
I missed him. [A pause. He puts his arms around her.] Vl put 
you in a beautiful house, with a park, on the hill across the river. 
You'll have the use of the park, but I forbid you to go outside; I 
am very jealous. I’ll come see you after dark, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and for the week-end. You shall have nigger servants, and more 
money than you ever dreamed of. But you will have to put up 
with all my whims, and I have plenty! [She yields a bit to his 
embrace.] Is it true that I gave you a thrill? Answer me. Is it true? 


LIZZIE: 
[Weary] Yes, it’s true. 
FRED: 


[Patting her on the cheek] Then everything is fine and dandy. [A 
pause.} Call me Fred. 


CURTAIN 
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From: TWO LETTERS TO DOROTHY NORMAN 


France, February 28, 1948 


I have been moving about considerably since you last heard from 
me. I was in Italy, England, France, and Belgium. The general condi- 
tions and the mood of the people in all of these countries are so much 
alike that they seem one country. Only language marks their boun- 
daries. Everywhere I found intellectuals talking about a United States 
of Europe, and I found the masses worrying about bread and wine and 
coal. It is being argued that the concept of the nation is becoming ob- 
solete, yet at each frontier one has to stop and submit to examination 
regarding money, nationality, and the purpose of one’s visit. I had the 
feeling that these officials would not easily surrender their jobs. Imag- 
ine the boundaries of each of our 48 states guarded by officials; imagine 
the vast amount of paper-work involved in keeping track of people 
flowing to and fro across the boundaries; imagine a resident of the 
state of New York paying duty on a pair of shoes before entering the 
state of Illinois. . . That is how Europe is divided. To fuse the teeming 
little states of Europe into a whole would create no little problem of 
unemployment, to say the least. 

I spent five days in Rome transacting business with my Italian pub- 
lishers, and while there I met Carlo Levi again. He is jolly, laughing, 
as ever, and still talking passionately about freedom, willing and ready 
to join any United States of Europe, sad over the relentless march of 
the Cominform, and working hard at his painting. He arranged a 
lunch for me; there were several Italian intellectuals there. I asked 
about Italian sovereignty, would they be willing to surrender it for 
the sake of European unity, and to a man they declared yes. They 
were of the conviction that what bound Europe together was deeper 
than anything that divided the peoples of Europe. Yet when I left the 
luncheon table and walked through the streets of Rome I saw the 
streets teeming with child beggars, their faces covered with sores and 
dirt, their skinny arms jutting out from the sleeves of ragged coats. A 
one-legged child, hobbling on a stick, followed me a block, trying to 
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sell me Camel cigarettes made from butts picked up in the streets. . . 
And I wondered what was the relation between these child beggars 
and the intellectuals who dreamed of a strong and united Europe. 


I found Rome marvelous, its shops filled with goods at what we in 
America would call reasonable prices. At night the streets are drenched 
in light, which contrasted sharply with the dark streets of Paris. There 
is an odd and vibrant spirit in Italy; it is more alive than France. ‘The 
Italians seem to be able to make something dashing even out of chronic 
poverty. There was none of that sodden hopelessness which seems to 
be bogging down the French. Even an Italian beggar will crack a joke 
about his plight. Someone explained to me that Italians were not 
really related strongly to each other in a social sense; each Italian is 
related, through the church, to eternity; and the social relations take 
care of themselves as best they can. A business man explained that the 
government had decided to issue a new currency, had had new plates 
engraved, etc., and someone in the government had stolen the plates, 
duplicated them and was ready to issue the same currency when the 
government was ready. The government found out about it and called 
off its plan. . . 


There is really no government in Italy to speak of, just an uneasy 
coalition of many center parties, a coalition which changes constantly. 
Like in France, the Communists are out of the government and set 
upon carrying out a program to wreck the Marshall Plan. I met an 
amazing number of Italian intellectuals who asked me about the 
march of American Imperialism, and when I asked them what would 
they do if they had no Marshall Plan, they had no answer. I asked 
them if they would consent to America withdrawing totally from Eu- 
rope, and they said that if that happened, Stalin would march to the 
English Channel. They know what they don’t want, but they don’t 
know what they want. . . It is strange to see sensitive, high-minded 
people caught hopelessly in the coils of ideological warfare, believing 
all that their parties tell them. 

But no matter how deeply sunk in confusion the Italians are, they 
have found ways of protecting their egos from the might of America. 
An Italian friend was driving me around to see the sights and when 
we came to the ruins of the Colosseum he told me with pride: “When 
your GIs raced into Rome in their jeeps, they stopped here and gaped 
and exclaimed: ‘Gosh, look what our planes did there!’”» When I 
asked about the lack of price controls, I was told jokingly that the 
Italian state was “withering away,” that Lenin’s prophecy about the 
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“withering away” of the state after the dictatorship of the working 
class was coming true in Italy, only there ‘had been no revolution in 
Italy. Lenin’s theory was that the people would become “good” when 
the class struggle was resolved, and that the state would no longer be 
needed as a repressive force. Well, it seems that the people of Italy are 
achieving Lenin’s prophecy upsidedown; there is so much corruption 
that the functions of the state have been replaced by an unbridled and 
ungovernable individualism. Hence, the state is ‘withering away’ be- 
cause everybody is so corrupt. . . 

It is more or less the same in all other European countries, including 
even England. Almost everybody now is a banker, an expert on cus- 
toms, taxes; merchants prefer to deal directly with their clients, waving 
the state and its claims aside. In theory, all want to see prices and 
wages controlled, but not for themselves, not their wages, not their 
prices. Perhaps never in 2,000 years has the reality of the state been 
so dim in men’s minds. 

Ideologically, the people are without a keen sense of direction. They 
are in favor of some of the ideas of both the Left and the Right, but 
their daily worries absorb all of their emotions and intellectual ener- 
gies. No one has any confidence in the money of his country; in the 
future of his country; in the literature of his country . . . American 
novels and movies are tops everywhere. And when an Italian or a 
Frenchman makes a few thousand lira or francs, he rushes to buy 
American dollars or gold. They are afraid to invest in the business 
enterprises of their country. Hence, I feel that most of the measures 
to put these ailing nations on their feet are doomed. 

In Belgium the case is happily different. The United States is still 
using certain ports in Belgium and the payments to the Belgium gov- 
ernment are helping to keep that country going. But the most im- 
portant thing that is keeping Belgium on its feet is that they own rich 
uranium mines in the Belgian Congo and the sale of this highly prized 
ore has brought about a fantastic prosperity. Sleek and gleaming 
American cars roam the streets of Brussels. You can buy anything in 
Belgium you want, but at prices which make you wonder if the poor 
people can afford them. The stores are filled with American products, 
from chewing gum to Wheaties. The most innocent looking product 
has MADE IN THE USA stamped on it. The Belgians are fat, dull, 
and their minds are as narrow and devious as their winding streets... . 


England is grim, but the English possess a community spirit which 
enables them to play the old ritual. After 12 hours on English soil 
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you are aware of a vague sense of physical discomfort, and it is with 
shame that you come to the conclusion that you are simply plain 
hungry. The food is badly cooked. Disgust drove me from restaurant 
to restaurant, and finally I went to a Chinese restaurant, feeling that 
they could not destroy the taste of food with the same consistency as 
did the English; but I found that even the Chinese could not cook 
well under the English system of rationing. Slowly, the English morale 
is cracking; the government is demanding too much. It is not much 
satisfaction to an Englishman who has lived seven drab years to know 
that his country has at long last begun to export coal. . . . Instead of 
qualitative pleasures and joys, the Labor Government is feeding the 
masses on abstract slogans dealing with quantities of exports. And 
when an Englishman grumbles, he is told through his press that the 


nation’s dollar balances are dwindling in the USA. . . . No wonder 
even the taxi drivers voluntarily tell you that they are sick and tired, 


that they want to go to a land where the sun shines and people laugh 
and where there is some food. . . . Indeed, I suspect that many English- 
men today would exchange places with some of their colonial subjects! 

About France: Well, de Gaulle seems not to be needed for the time 
being; he is waiting patiently in the wings. What had been cynically 
referred to as the Schuman intermezzo seems to be turning into an 
independent work of its own; the drama between de Gaulle and the 
Communists has been temporarily stalled. It cannot be denied that 
Schuman acted quickly to keep the de Gaullists and the Communists 
from tearing at each other’s throats, a battle which would have meant 
the ruin of France. Beyond that, the man seems to be battling daily 
to hold his own. His fight to save the franc has not succeeded, and 
almost every move he makes, no matter how drastic, actually weakens 
the franc. Technical manipulations cannot solve problems rooted 
deeply in people’s hearts. 

Before the formation of the Cominform, hundreds of thousands 
of honest French intellectuals had, in relation to Communism, become, 
in the language of the Communist Party, “neutralized”; that is, they 
would not have actively opposed an attempt to seize power on the part 
of the Communists. But the formation of the Cominform shook 
them badly. One of the stock arguments of the French Communists 
was that their revolution would be a French revolution, that their 
Communist Party was a French Communist Party. Now, such illusions 
are forever gone. Many of these “neutral” intellectuals fled to de 
Gaulle, not because they loved de Gaulle but because they feared the 
power and might of Moscow. 
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The ideological divisions in French public opinion deepen daily. 
Journalists and literary critics find it increasingly difficult to make a 
living by writing what they want to, what they feel. The Paris press 
is sharply Right and Left with hardly anything in between. Not only 
is all serious journalism political, but violently partisan. Hence, many 
journalists and critics are thinking of turning to other professions, 
less dangerous ones. A crack French journalist, a friend of mine, has 
confessed to me that he is thinking of taking up law; another, a critic, 
an ex-school teacher, is seriously making plans to resume her teaching 
career. Certain kinds of activity, feelings, thoughts are no longer 
possible, acceptable, or wanted. A world dies slowly. Before the big 
social and political upheavals, many little ones take place, almost un- 
noticed, and for the-most part they are not seen for what they really 
are. ‘The prelude to the big coming upheaval in France is today in the 
form of tangled personal destinies, and it is the wise who can see 
where such symptoms tend, what their ultimate political meaning 
will be. 


The European winter has been mild and much suffering was spared 
the masses, but this balmy weather deferred harsh decisions which still 
must be made and faced. In fact, the mild weather merely extended 
the agony. It is queer to live in a world where whether it is too cold 
or too hot can influence politics. Had the winter been severely cold, 
events, no doubt, would have been somewhat different; demagogues 
would certainly have fished in the waters of discontent. Now, they 
wait.... 


From the vantage point of the grim realism of Europe, events in 
America take on fantastic shapes. When one picks up the Paris Herald 
Tribune and reads that a young white girl student at a mid-western 
college was asked to leave her rooming house simply because a Negro 
student walked into her home, one hardly knows what to think or 
feel. One thing, however, stands out; compared to the hard, necessity of 
European reactions, American reactions seem irresponsible. To be 
anti-Fascist or anti-Communist in France is a totally different thing 
from being anti-Communist or anti-Fascist in America. For example, 
American anti-Communism is vague, highly emotional, somewhat hys- 
terical; French anti-Communism is concrete, definite, specific. The 
issue here is not whether you want to be a Communist or not, but 
what concretely can one do under a Communist regime, how much 
freedom, if any, would be left. The questioning, therefore, of the 
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Hollywood actors by the Un-American Activities Committee is quite 
incomprehensible here, and people keep asking: “How many Com- 
munists have you in America?’ And when you answer: “Not more 
than a hundred thousand”, they don’t know what to say. Frenchmen 
are used to dealing with Communists by the million, not by the 
thousand. 


The same is true of the French reaction to America’s Negro problem. 
When Truman raises the question of civil rights, Frenchmen ask: 
“Does that not mean that conditions will get better between Negroes 
and whites in America?’ They cannot understand how such ques- 
tions can be debated on a national scale merely for the sake of get- 
ting votes. 


The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia has disturbed many French- 
men. Two French families have asked me, if IT happened, could I 
take their children to America. Another man, who lived and suffered 
under the German occupation, declared that he would kill his wife 
and his children rather than submit them to another occupation. 
Others are asking what concretely would happen to them if IT hap- 
pened; in short, what would a teacher, a writer, a merchant, a student 
do if IT happened.... 


Among many upper class individuals there is much futile remorse. 
A student at the Sorbonne, son of rich parents, declared that it would 
be a tragedy if his world was torn to pieces just because society could 
not give enough milk to children. It is sad to see eyes opening too late; 
yet no one can escape sensing the disintegration of the French state, 
and for solace many minds are turning to the historic past when 
France was great, rich, confident, and unified. The French are trapped 
and they know it. Some lament that they are not an industrial people; 
others claim that the present-day role of France must be that of a 
peace-maker; others claim that France, with its old traditional culture, 
must stand aloof and ignore what is happening; and there are some 
who, with understandable snobbism, bewail the fact that the two 
greatest nations of the world with enough power to dictate the future 
are nations primarily of machines and not of men, nations of quantity 
rather than quality. ... The two countries most on the lips of French- 
men today are America and Russia. The Left wants to take sides 
with Russia, but they are not as yet strong enough to force a decision 
in French politics; and the Right takes sides with America, not be- 
cause it wants to, but because it fears the Left. Today Frenchmen are 
not free; urgent events are forcing them against their will to take 
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sides. The kind of agony which rends the hearts of Frenchmen is 
unknown in our land. How would Americans act if they had to make 
such decisions? Men like Sartre grope for a “third way” out, a way 
which admits the inevitability of industrialism but wants to keep indi- 
vidual freedom intact. The de Gaullists sneeringly call such thinking 
“Ja troisiéme farce”. 

I feel that the French missed rendering a great and noble service to 
mankind during the recent turbulent scenes in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Had microphones been installed to broadcast to the world the 
wild cries of hate and revenge, the noise of fist-fights, the singing and 
the senseless screaming from both sides, Left and Right, men—some 
men, at least—would have been shocked into a sense of soberness. 
When a Rightist would try to speak, the Communists would yell: 
“Where is your chewing gum?” Etc. And when a Communist tried 
to speak, the Right would yell: “Go back to Moscow!” Etc. But French 
national pride kept such scandals off the airways of the world, and 
one had to depend upon the stale stories in the daily press. 


I’ve seen some strange things here in Paris since last August: Mobile 
Guardsmen protecting workers as they strove to remove piles of fester- 
ing and reeking garbage from the city’s streets; troops guarding sub- 
ways, post offices, and power plants; men and women meekly surrender- 
ing their voided 5,000-franc notes to the banks when they did not know 
where their next meal was coming from; angry Frenchmen trying to 
wreck a sleek American car with a TT license; 60-octane gasoline sell- 
ing for 130 francs a litre; a real estate man baldly asking 2,500,000 
francs for an apartment; trucks hauling people like cattle during the 
subway strike; cooking pots that cost 2,550 francs; people staring at 
the rubbers which Americans wear when it rains as though they were 
staring at the feet of men from Mars... . 

This is bleak; there is no use in pretending otherwise. Yet some- 
thing happens when life sinks to such a low pitch of being. In extreme 
situations like this men have leaped out and created themselves and 
the world anew. Will such happen in France? I don’t know. But I 
do know that the battle of the Left and the Right, of the individual 
vs. the mass, of industrialism vs. freedom, all of it is being fought out 
in their hearts. Win or lose, what happens in France will say some- 
thing important about human life on this earth. 


Best to you, Dorothy, and here’s hoping for Twice A Year! 


Wp 
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II. 
Paris, France, March 9, 1948. 


Not too much is happening here in a literary way. Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir are off to the States in April. With the exception 
of a few wildly abstract plays, nothing much has happened. Even the 
French genius for movie making seems to have palled. In terms| of 
effort, there is a brooding and fateful stillness and quiet here. People 
are waiting... . 

It is quite certain that since the time of Lenin the very conception 
of revolution has changed. It used to be thought that revolutions were 
eruptions of the masses who were trying to find answers to their deep 
needs. Now, the masses merely wait and one morning the streets are 
full of armed troops like those in Prague. That is what is shaping 
up here on both sides, the Left and the Right. Secret armies are 
arming and getting ready to clash, but both sides claim that it is to 
do away with hunger that makes them arm. I feel that the hunger is 
just an excuse for them to arm and struggle for power. If they were 
really honest, they would—both sides—be appealing to the masses. But 
they don’t. They appeal to arms. Whichever side wins now, the 
people will lose... . 

I feel that what is happening is no longer a struggle between the 
Right and the Left. The newspapers call it by the names of Right and 
Left, but each day the two extremes possess more and more in com- 
mon. Russia has her cultural purges, and so do we; only in Russia 
it is official, and with us it is the force and so-called moral power of 
the community. But the results in the end are the same, that is, the 
suppression of the individual, the devaluation of personality, and 
preachments against what they call “subjectivity”. Why do both the 
Left and the Right feel called upon to take such an attitude? I feel 
that the answer cannot be found in merely examining Leftist and 
Rightist ideology, but in some social system which is common to both 
of them, that is, unbridled industrialism, an industrialism which is 
the yardstick of all value. As things stand now, the only difference is 
that Russia has taken our industrial methods and applied them with 
a ruthlessness which we cannot use because of our traditions of indi- 
vidual freedom. What is needed is something which is not of either 
of these two schools. . . . Of course, many people believed that Russia 
would be the representative of something very new in the world; well, 
she is turning out to be the symbol of something very, very old. . .’. 
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Much time has been lost by those who felt—rightly so—that all that 
was needed was more houses and jobs, etc. But the problem is turn- 
ing out to be tragically deeper. 


What is happening here in Europe is not only a contest between 
Left and Right, but a total extinction of the very conception of what 
it has meant to be a human being for 2,000 years. Those of us who 
work on the Left helped in making things confused; and those who 
worked on the Right, bit by bit, did the very thing which they accused 
the Left of doing.... 


Indeed, from the way the future looks, one can well ask if freedom 
is possible in the coming world? 

One has to speak in general terms about this question now. Indeed, 
the fact that one finds that one must speak in general terms shows 
how elementary the question has become. In the past, we took the 
general goals for granted, but that is not longer possible. What is 
happening now calls into question the very conception of man as man, 
and perhaps at no time since the decline of the Catholic Church in 
the Middle Ages can one ask with more pointedness: What is Man? 
For upon that answer will depend the kind of world we will build or 
allow to be built. Those who have no sharp answer cannot influence 
what is taking place and what is about to take place.... 


The Right and Left, in different ways, have decided that man is 
a kind of animal whose needs can be met by making more and more 
articles for him to consume. If man is to be contained in that defini- 
tion, and if it is not to be challenged, then that is what will prevail; 
and a world will be built in which everybody will get enough to eat 
and full stomachs will be equated with contentment and freedom, 
and those who will say that they are not happy under such a regime 
will be guilty of treason. How sad that is. We all were accomplices 
in this crime. .. . Is it too late to say something to halt it, modify it? 
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WE TOO ARE MURDERERS* 


Translated by Lionel Abel 


Yes, it is a fact that we have no future, and the present-day world 
bodes nothing save death and silence, war and terror. But it is also a 
fact that we ought not tolerate this, for we know that man is long in 
the making and everything worth living for, love, intelligence, beauty, 
requires time and ripening. 

But this which we ought not tolerate, we must denounce. And the 
very first thing is to utter the cry of revolt. For terror and doom are 
at least in part constituted of the inertia and fatigue of men con- 
fronting the crass motives and evil deeds which continue to poison 
the world. Man’s strongest temptation is inertia. Many, seeing the 
world no longer filled with the cries of the victims, are prone to be- 
lieve it will keep to its course for several generations to come. The 
world will indeed take its course, but amidst prisons and prison 
chains. The easier thing is to go about one’s daily tasks, and in blind 
peace await the coming—one day—of death, and that is why people 
believe they have done enough toward man’s well-being if only they 
have simply not killed anyone outright. But the fact is no man can 
die in peace if he has not done everything necessary so that others may 
live, and if he has not sought the way, or pointed it out to an untor- 
mented death. There are still others who are reluctant to pause too 
long over mankind’s misery, and choose to describe it in very general 
terms saying that the crisis now is the same as it has always been in 
man’s history. But this piece of wisdom is valueless to the prisoner or 
to the man condemned. And certainly we are still in prison, awaiting 
the words of hope. 

The words of hope are courage, plain speaking and friendship. Let 
but a single man today envisage a new war, and not tremble with 
indignation, and the war becomes possible. Let but a single man jus- 
tify the principles which lead to war and to terror, and war and terror 


* “Franchise,” No. 3—1946. With permission of Albert Camus. 
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there will be. So it is vitally necessary for, us to state openly that we 
live under terror, since we live by rule of force, and that we shall 
emerge from the terror only when we shall have replaced the norm of 
force with the norm of the exemplary act. There is terror because 
human values have been replaced by the values of contempt and effi- 
caciousness, because the desire for liberty has been replaced by the 
desire for domination. No longer is the one right who has justice and 
generosity with him. He is right who is successful. And the more suc- 
cessful, the more right. In the end, this leads to justification of murder. 


Nowadays, everyone wants to succeed, with money or with some 
game. Everyone wants to be on top. Nations hope for success, not be- 
cause the right is on their side, but because the right is on the side of 
the successful. Not one among them deigns to listen to another. In a 
universe where everyone is deaf, dialogues are no longer possible. 
Tomorrow, it will be the monologue of the conqueror and the silence 
of the slave. That is why men are right to be afraid, for in such a 
world it is always by chance or by some arbitrary favor that their lives 
or the lives of their children are spared. And they are right to be 
ashamed, too, for those who live in such a world without condemning 
it with all their might (that is, practically everybody) are in their own 
way as much murderers as the others. 

There is only one problem today, and it is the problem of murder. 
All discussion is vain. One thing only matters and it is peace. The 
masters of the world are today incapable of assuring the peace, because 
their principles are false and murderous. At the least, and in every 
country, let those who reject murder stand forth, denounce false 
principles, and for their own sake make a beginning in reflection and 
dialogue, make the first exemplary move, to show, at any rate, that 
history is made for man, and not the opposite. Those who do not wish 
to die must speak, and say one thing only, but say it without ceasing, 
as a witness, as thousands of witnesses who will not rest until murder 
shall have been decisively repudiated before the whole world. 
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THE SPIRITUAL FUTURE OF EUROPE 


The most general idea suggested by the word Europe is of a bridge 
between the present and a past which still has the greatest significance 
for contemporary Western civilization. Over that bridge have flowed 
the decisive forces which have Europeanized a great part of the world, 
bringing to new continents Christianity, Roman law, the lessons of 
the French revolution and democracy, together with standards in the 
sciences and the arts which are still predominant. And when people 
speak of the destruction of Europe as though it were something which, 
if it has not already taken place, might easily take place tomorrow, I 
wonder whether it is the suicide of our whole civilization which they 
are contemplating. Or whether, merely, they think of Europe as an 
aged parent, living in an infested tenement, whom the world could 
now do without. 

The name of Europe suggests a unity if one thinks of it as a place 
of origins, a fountain head. But if one thinks of it politically, it is 
very difficult to see any unity. Europe has been the scene of contin- 
uous catastrophic disintegration throughout the ages, beginning with 
the collapse of the Roman Empire, which was the greatest effort to- 
wards unification, and continuing with the breakdown of the mediaeval 
church, and the subsequent rise of protestantism. All subsequent at- 
tempts to create European unity have failed because they have been 
regarded by most Europeans as attempts to impose the domination 
of one nation on the others. As M. Julien Benda has observed, “Europe 
is a child of wrath.” He adds that even if the Hohenstaufen, and 
Innocent III, had been wisdom incarnate, the nations of Europe would 
still have become independent because they wished to be so. 

It is the tragedy of Europe that unity has always had a sinister as- 
pect; it has been a unity of blocs of powers set against other blocs. 
For many generations England with its policy of the Balance of Power 
has opposed the formation of any bloc dominating continental Europe, 
and has tried, when there was danger of such a bloc, to form another 
to counterbalance it. By a cruel irony, today when it is evident that 
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Europe must either become a political unity, or be to the world the 
powder-barrel which the Balkans once were to Europe, the unity 
preached to Europeans is an exaggerated and more dangerous form 
of the old unity of blocs. Europe is invited to become a kind of weigh- 
ing scale in a Balance of Power politics with two outside Powers, 
Russia and America, trying to tip the scales toward a Western or an 
Eastern bloc. 

The castles and palaces of Europe are symbols of a disunity which 
has been the whole of European history, but the cathedrals, the 
schools of painting, the literature are symbols of the extraordinary 
spiritual unity which emerged from this diversity. In our own day of 
fast aeroplanes, we can marvel at what seems an almost telepathic com- 
munication of ideas which spread the spirit of the architects of the 
Gothic cathedrals, and later of the Renaissancé and the Baroque so 
widely. The kind of shock tactics by which a movement like sur- 
realism or existentialism spreads from Paris today seems of little sig- 


nificance if compared with the deep impregnation of our English Eliz- | 


abethan literature with the spirit of the Italian Renaissance or the 
extraordinary fusion of the Greek with the Italian Renaissance, or 


the fire touched at a much later date throughout European literature 
by the travels of Byron. Despite its political weakness Europe was) 
until recently a continent where in every country there were men and | 
women devoted 'to their European civilization. And just as an orches- | 


tra can be conducted by a travelling conductor and can interpret new 
and foreign music, so these civilized people could, within their own 
arts and art of living, harmonize outside influences in every aspect 
of their spiritual life. There is certainly a unified European tradition, 
a tradition of response to civilizing ideas which tends to create a unity 
out of a diversity of influences which are absorbed. 


When we look at Europe now, we may well ask ourselves what 
role it can play in the world, and what values it still represents. Eu- 
rope is very much in the position of Austria after the last war when 
it had lost the Austrian Empire. Many European countries are cut 
off from the economic resources on which they lived, like plants cut 
off from roots. Large areas lie in ruins. Moreover a new division has 
appeared between the countries which have not suffered unduly from 
the war and those which have been ravaged and destroyed. The differ- 
ences between ruined Germany, partially ruined Italy, Holland, France 
and England, and unaffected countries like Switzerland and Sweden 
are as great as if the nations belonged to different epochs. Within 
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the destroyed and partially destroyed countries of Europe still an- 
other kind of disunity is appearing: between the towns (often a mass 
of ruins with inhabitants living in cellars and caves) and the com- 
paratively prosperous and increasingly selfish inhabitants of the coun- 
tryside who refuse to sell for worthless currency their products to the 
town-dwellers. 

In addition to this material catastrophe there is the loss of prestige 
which results from the realization that Europe is now politically im- 
potent. The barriers of German power in the East and of compara- 
tive economic independence of the West, which protected Europe 
from the East, are now down. Western Europe is at least united in 
an awareness of its own littleness. Indeed, in these countries today 
one often feels that one is clinging to a little raft about to be sub- 
merged by a rising tide of populations in the East. 

Strategically Europe is little more than an outpost of populations 
wondering whether it will be nicer to be raped by which of two pos- 
sible occupiers. One has to ask whether spiritual revival is possible 
in countries where people wake up to find either that elections are 
being rigged for them by what is called the Eastern influence, or that 
if they do not vote for the Western influence they will be deprived 
of all chance of economic recovery. 

One must perhaps exclude England from this picture, because the 
English think that they are doing nearly all that can be done within 
their circumstances, and the English way is to do what seems right 
within given circumstances and to worry as little as possible. Never- 
theless the English are worried, and this may be largely an apprehen- 
sion that the nation’s fate may be lost to England’s control. 

It seems evident that Europe has no very significant political or 
military future. If one could, at this stage, somehow separate the Eu- 
ropean cape of Asia from its position on the map, uproot the conti- 
nent, and put it down somewhere in the middle of the Atlantic, and 
then have the UN declare this island neutral, America and Russia 
would now be able to get on with their raucous phase of history, hav- 


‘ing agreed that Europe’s history was finished. Europe would become 


a museum, and its population merely guides. Tourists, equipped with 
canned foods, blankets, gasoline, and guide books, would be able to 


. land there, look at the sights and then return to the great centres of 
; progress, and write letters, like the one from Miss Taylor Caldwell 


in the New York Times, complaining that the English must live under 
a gestapo and an OGPU because they do not complain enough about 
their impoverished conditions which are so uncomfortable for the 
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visiting tourist; or like the article by Mr. John Dos Passos in Life com- 
plaining that socialism is gray and grim when it doesn’t take place 
in Paradise. 

However, although Europe’s power may be ended, we cannot say 
that her history is ended. She is obviously a center in a strategic sense 
as the battlefield of any war between the East and the West. She is 
also the most conscious center of the social, material and spiritual re- 
alities of our time, the one wherein the most important intellectual 
problem of our time—the problem of freedom—is being fought out 
in the minds of men within conditions which challenge our liberal 
ideals. 

Precisely because Europe is powerless and impoverished, the prob- 
lem of our time is more real in European countries than elsewhere 
and therefore intellectually more likely to be stated and solved. Where- 
ever nations, and great interests, are powerful, they become victims 
of illusions, even if these illusions are euphemistically called political 
realism. The fundamental illusion of power poitics is the idea that 
freedom begins with the protection of the powerful group, whether 
this be the State, as in Russia, or capital as in America, or the Trades 
Union organization, as in England. 

Really freedom begins with the scrupulous protection of the rights 
of the individual against precisely such great interests. Freedom lies 
in the organization of society so that it reflects the virtues of an indi- 
vidual of average selfishness and average good will. But organizations 
in our industrial society tend to be concentrations of monstrous self- 
ishness and ill will which justifies itself by supposedly being the re- 
flection of the will of a great many people. 

In Geneva a year ago, some of the most distinguished men in Eu- 
rope—Julien Benda, Karl Jaspers, Bernanos, Jean Wahl, Merlau Ponty, 
De Rougemont, and the Hungarian Marxist critic Georg Lukacs— 
discussed the Spirit of Europe during a whole fortnight. What was 
most interesting was that this discussion reduced itself to two main 
subjects: liberty and human personality. 

The Marxist, Georg Lukacs, reproached the European intellectuals 
and humanists for their refusal to employ methods by which they could 
put their ideals into practice. “The refusal,” Lukacs said, “of these 
methods is a symptom of the enfeeblement of democratic thought, 
of active humanism,” and so on. The conferenciers realized that the 
word ‘methods’ was the sheep’s clothing which concealed a wolf. At 
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the same time, none of the delegates would have failed to recognize 
in the phrase ‘free enterprise’ an even more dangerous wolf. 

Politically Europe may be forced to choose between America and 
Russia. But a spiritual crisis is taking place in Europe which is more 
significant than either Russianism or Americanism, and may survive 
both. The struggle is for the rebirth of the idea of liberty, after this 
idea has been stripped, by the terrible circumstances of Europe, of 
the conditions which surround it with the illusions of power and 
wealth. Even when the political struggle may seem lost, this spiritual 
struggle continues. 


The political terms which we employ to describe European events 
with rough justice, give a totally false impression of what is going on 
in men’s minds. I travelled recently in Prague, Budapest and Italy, 
to find there that the apparent political uniformity of many com- 
munists in these places implies little more than a forced recog- 
nition of the fact that Europe is being compelled to make a choice 
between powers outside her control. This is as real and inevitable 
as a recognition of the ruins. If we are to understand Europe today 
we must try to realize that. The political conditions which have cre- 
ated an Iron Curtain and a Marshall Plan are simply part of the ma- 
terial environment of disaster, like the destruction of cities. And if 
Europeans accept the idea of their being divided into the East and 
the West, it is because they must, just as they must accept their ruins. 

What is really happening to the spirit of Europe? To begin with, 
people are taking account of a situation of spiritual and material bank- 
ruptcy which they feel not only to be real today but to have been im- 
plicit for a long time. As Karl Jaspers said at Geneva, with appalling 
frankness: 


“The epoch (before the first world war) when you could go 
without a passport from Germany to Rome, appears to us para- 
disal. Nevertheless there is no doubt that there was something 
fundamentally false in these circumstances . . . Several isolated 
thinkers have stated what the real situation was. In the economic 

, and social domain, Marx had seen what could not be maintained. 
ete what concerns the substance of human existence, Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche were the prophets of the epoch; unsuccessfully they 
tried to rescue man from the sleep of those illusions with which 
he deceived himself. ‘Christianity is only appearance now,’ said 
Kierkegaard. ‘God is dead, nihilism approaches,’ said Nietzsche.” 
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In short the Europe we see today is simply one in which the poten- 
tialities of class war and war between nations were released, a Europe 
deprived of its colonies and means of exploiting the backward peoples 
in the name of its own freedoms, a Europe deprived of its illusions. 
And for Europeans now the choice is between working out for them- 
selves some way to base their freedoms on realities, not on illusions, 
or having to accept communism. It is important to realize that many 
who are members of the Communist Party sincerely think they can 
perhaps regain their freedom and revivify their traditions within a 
communist system. 


One idea thoughtful people in Europe are agreed upon, is that Eu- 
rope is forced back upon the real. They see in their ruins the real 
working out of the potentialities of a moral and political system with- 
in which they have lived for a long time. This explains a distressing 
but important factor in the situation: namely, that although Euro- 
peans feel themselves divided between Russian and American pres- 
sure, Russia has an advantage in that the American system does not 
seem real to many Europeans. It is not translatable into existing Euro- 
pean terms, whereas communism could be applied to Europe at any 
moment. For Europeans, the American system of freedoms, with the 
struggle for world markets, free enterprise, and so on, although it may 
result in real benefits for the American spiritual life, nevertheless is 
simply a collection of all the nineteenth-century doctrines of individ- 
ualism which have led to the present European disasters, and which 
were prophesied by the far-sighted in the nineteenth-century. From 
a European point of view it may seem that America may perhaps 
avoid the disasters which have overcome European capitalism. In 
any case America has a wide margin of time and wealth where she 
can afford to make mistakes. Nevertheless the problem for Europe to- 
day is entirely different from the problems which confront America, 
and for the reason that Europe cannot meet the pressure of communist 
ideas with American ideas of free enterprise and free trade. Europe 
has to evolve its own new philosophy of freedom which may perhaps 
develop even where countries seem in the very grasp of communism. 

The problem of Europe is of reconstructing liberal humanism with- 
in a social justice which answers the century-old challenge of social- 
ism that individualism means exploitation. It is impossible for the 
powerful countries, Russia and America, to solve this problem be- 
cause they are each too caught up in their own power and, victims 
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of the illusions of power. But the illusions have been torn and rooted 
out of Europe. Today Europe is that part of the world where the 
values of freedom have the greatest reality, because freedom there 
cannot be confused with exploitation or with the power of a dicta- 
torial state. 

England is the outstanding example of a country which is fighting 
its way towards a conception of freedom which is neither economic 
individualism nor State-ism. It is painfully evident today that a great 
many of the material freedoms which England enjoyed depended on 
the exploitation of areas of the British Empire, such as India, that 
are now being lost, and on the exploitation of labor in poorer coun- 
tries, where England had investments which were liquidated in order 
to pay for the winning of the war. England is now seeing many of her 
illusory freedoms vanish: and the result is a sacrifice of many ma- 
terial freedoms, exemplified by restrictions, rationing, and direction 
of labor into essential industries, cutting down of foreign travel, and 
so on. At the same time an extraordinary and sometimes even quix- 
otic attempt—as in the tolerance of British Fascists—to preserve the 
individual freedom of right of expression, goes on. The English 
experience is that persecution, even of political parties which may be 
thought to be enemies of the State, is the thin end of the wedge that 
drives towards a kind of Fascism that may be set up even in the 
name of anti-Fascism. 

If Europe is able to create a new social philosophy of freedom based 
on its present hard realities and not on illusions, then we may find 
that new empiric philosophies grow out of the present situation. For 
example, a philosophy of freedom which sharply distinguishes be- 
tween the sacrifices which the state may demand of the individual, 
and the freedom of the individual still to retain his own beliefs, his 
own power of independent judgement, the sacredness of his family 
and personal relationships, his creative life, and his spiritual life. And 
arising from this we shall expect a philosophy of social responsibility 
which teaches us the dividing line between responsibility to society 
and responsibility to oneself. Or, again, as J. P. Sartre has suggested, 
a philosophy of violence, to understand what are the rights of the 
State to use force against individuals and groups. 


It is encouraging that a tradition of humanist literature remains 
so strong in Europe today. By this phrase I mean the belief of many 
European writers that there should be a relationship between their 
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most abstract preoccupations and effectiye action within the life of 
human society. ‘Thus even the surrealists in Europe were sincere in 
thinking that surrealism had a revolutionary social efficacy. And if 
one ignores what may seem philosophically repellent about the move- 
ment of existentialism, it is important because it expresses the mood 
of people who feel that they have been thrust from their social en- 
vironment into the isolation of solitary existence. Having accepted 
solitude they must reengage themselves within social activity. This 
is the significance of the strong sense of social responsibility in the 
work of Sartre and his followers. 


Ultimately the cause of freedom can only win in the world if it is 
fused with social justice. As long as freedom is based on the accept- 
ance of social injustice for the many in order that the few who happen 
to be reaping the benefits of history at a given moment may be free 
to express themselves in whatever way they choose, the cause of free- 
dom itself will be fundamentally insecure, because to the victims all 
over the world freedom will appear to be a farce; whilst even those 
who enjoy liberty will be willing to jettison it when they consider 
that it endangers their privileges. As long as freedom is founded on 
privilege, even those who are free attach more importance to privi- 
lege than to freedom. 

We live in an epoch without parallel in history where it would be 
wrong to judge the present by the past. For at the very moment when 
Europe as a centre of world power is certainly doomed, the conception 
of world power itself is facing an even greater catastrophe. ‘The whole 
historic process which gave Europe its dominating position is coming 
to an end. At the same time, we are conscious of another possibility. 
Just as man has mastered nature and has with his new weapons made 
possible the destruction of the whole of civilization, he has the chance 
to master his own historic doom. For the first time he has the mental 
picture of a historic process leading to one overwhelming universal 
end involving the whole of humanity. It is this sense of one end which 
marks the great difference of our power struggles from those of the 
past. For in the past every power struggle had many ends, different 
ends for different people, victory for some, defeat for others, gain for 
some and loss for others. But in our time the struggle for power, lead- 
ing inevitably to war leads to one end, to the end of civilization. 

This new situation is very strange. It brings us close to the apoca- 
lyptic visions of the Old and New Testaments. Those who have lost 
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everything are perhaps better able to understand what has happened 
than those who have, to all appearances, gained. For those who have 
lost, living amid their ruins, are closer to a realization of that end to 
which everything may be leading. Those who have gained are in dan- 
ger of the old illusion that gain along the roads of domination and 
power is still possible. Those who have lost are not the victims of 
fear, because they have already lost everything and can lose no more. 

In the minds of Europeans themselves, one will see very different 
ideas from those of a political choice between America and Russia. If 
Europe is saved and saves itself it may still have great contributions to 
make to Western civilization. But if it is to become part of the West, 
which includes America and Canada, it must be accepted for what it 
is, a civilization now struggling to solve the dilemma between indi- 
vidual freedom and economic justice. 

Europe is not just a bridge, a bridgehead or a battering ram. It is 
also the very narrow passage of a funnel connecting the greatness of 
the world’s past with the potential greatness of its future. Ultimately 
the West will win against Communism, or transform Communism as 
the French Revolution was transformed, if within its policies Europe 
and the world can regain those values of civilization which are now 
threatened. If Europe loses those values, it will not greatly matter 
whether it becomes an American colony or an Asiatic. Europe will 
have ceased to exist, just as at other times in its history, with the loss 
of Christian values, it might have become Turkish or Moorish or 
barbarian. 

If America supports Europe as a Europe with European values, Eu- 
rope may be saved for Europeans, and the way may be shown toward 
the solving of the problem of freedom for the world. But not if Amer- 
ica tries to save Europe. by imposing American values and standards 
and American politics on her. 

America is right to insist that Europe must be free. But there is 
danger in insisting on free enterprise as the standard by which Euro- 
pean freedom is judged. There is the further danger of giving sup- 
port to the very people in Europe who are most opposed to freedom. 
Ultimately, there is the danger of war in the name of freedom, and 
we have arrived at a moment in history when a war which will result 
in anything but a lessening of freedom is an impossibility. 

In all these difficult circumstances there is one standard which can 
be demanded of Europe and by which Europeans can be judged. That 
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is spiritual freedom, the freedom of people to think as they choose, to 
worship as they believe, to express their ideas without censorship. 

The future of Europe—if there be a future—cannot be either Rus- 
sification or Americanization, but it will be a European solution of 
the problem of relating individual freedom to social justice. America 
can best help if she has the faith to put herself on the side of a Eu- 
ropean development, opposing at the same time political coercion, 
whether of the East or the West. This may be difficult, but there is 
not the slightest doubt in my mind that the world may have faith 
that, in a Europe of values, individual freedom will survive, so long 
as there are Europeans and a continent of Europe. 
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TWO ESSAYS 
Translated by Ralph Manheim 


I: 
LITERATURE AND METAPHYSICS* 


I read a good deal when I was eighteen; I read as few people do 
except at that age, with naiveté and passion. When I opened a novel 
I really entered a new world—a concrete, temporal world full of 
strange figures and events; and a philosophical treatise carried me 
beyond earthly appearances into the serenity of an intemporal sky. 
In both cases, 1 remember the dizzy surprise that overcame me the 
moment I closed the book. After having thought the universe through 
Spinoza or Kant, I asked myself: “How can anyone be so frivolous as 
to write novels?” But when I left Julian Sorel or Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, it seemed to me a waste of time to devise philosophical systems. 
Where did the truth reside? On earth or in eternity? It seemed to me 
that I was being pulled apart. 

I believe that all minds sensitive both to the seductions of fiction 
and the rigor of philosophical thought have to some extent encountered 
this dilemma; for after all, there is only one reality; it is within the 
Me world that we think of the world. If certain writers have chosen to 
retain only one of these two aspects of our situation and to raise bar- 
riers between literature and philosophy, others have been trying for 
a long, long time to express man’s situation in its totality. This at- 
tempt at conciliation has come down to us through a long tradition, 
and answers to a profound need of the mind. Why then does it arouse 
so much distrust? 
, It must be admitted that such expressions as “metaphysical novel,” 
4 “problem play” justify a certain alarm. To be sure, a literary work 
\always means something: even where the writer most deliberately 


* With permission Les Temps Modernes. 
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refuses to express any meaning, the work, still expresses this refusal; \ 
but the adversaries of philosophical literature rightly maintain that \ 
the meaning of a novel or a play should not, any more than that of / 
a poem, be capable of translation into abstract concepts; otherwise, 
why construct a fictional apparatus around ideas that might be ex- 
pressed with greater clarity and economy in direct terms? The novel 
is justified only if it offers a mode of communication irreducible to 
any other. While the philosopher, the essayist give an intellectual 
reconstruction of their experience, the novelist attempts above all to 
reconstitute the experience itself on an imaginary plane. In the real 
world the meaning of an object is not a concept that can be fathomed 
by pure understanding: it is the object as it is revealed to us in our 
own total relation to it, which is action, emotion, sentiment; we expect 
the novelist to evoke this flesh and bone presence, the complexity, the 
singular and infinite richness of which surpasses any subjective inter- 
pretation. The theoretician wants to limit us to the ideas which the 
thing or event has suggested to him. To many minds this intellectual 
docility is distasteful. They wish to preserve their freedom of thought; 
it pleases them on the contrary when a work of fiction imitates the 
opacity, the ambiguity, the impartiality of life; under the spell of the 
story as it is told to him, the reader reacts as he would to real events. 
He is moved, he approves, he is infuriated with his whole being, be- 
fore formulating judgments which he draws from himself and which 
no one has the presumption to dictate to him. This is what constitutes 

a good novel. Such a novel enables us to pass through imaginary 
experiences as complete, as disturbing, as real experiences. The reader 
questions himself, hesitates, commits himself, and this hesitant elab- 
oration of his thought is for him an enrichment that no doctrine can 
replace. 

Consequently a real novel can not be reduced to formulas, it cannot \ 
even be retold; its meaning can no more be detached than a smile can > 
be detached from a face. Although made of words, it exists like the 
objects in the world, which surpass everything that can be said about 
them in words. To be sure, this object has been constructed by a man 
and this man had a plan; but its presence must be well concealed, 
else the enchantment cannot be effective; just as a dream falls to pieces 
if the least perception makes the sleeper aware that he is dreaming, 
similarly the credulity of fancy is dissipated as soon as one thinks of 
confronting it with reality: we cannot recognize the existence of the 
novelist without destroying his heroes. 
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Here we are tempted to raise a first objection to what has often 
been called the intrusion of philosophy into the novel: every idea 
that is too clear, every thesis, every doctrine that a writer might at- 
tempt to elaborate in a work of fiction would shatter the effect of the 
fiction by calling attention to the author. But this argument is hardly 
decisive; for in this connection everything depends on skill, tact, 
artistry. In any event, the author, in feigning to do away with him- 
self, is guilty of lying and trickery; if he lies well enough, he will 
dissimulate his theories and designs; he will remain invisible, the 
reader will be taken in, the trick will be successful. 


- But this is where many readers justifiably rebel. Though admitting 
/ that art implies artifice, hence a measure of bad faith and lies, they 
/ dislike the idea of being fooled. If reading were only an amusement 
\ without further implications, the argument could be carried out on 
he technical plane; but if we desire to be “carried away” by a novel, 
it is not only to kill a few hours; as we have seen, we hope to surpass 
on an imaginary plane the limits, always too narrow, of real experi- 
ence. And for this the novelist himself must participate in the quest 
to which he invites the reader: if he foresees from the start the con- 
clusions at which the reader is ultimately to arrive, if he indiscreetly 
puts pressure on the reader to accept a preestablished thesis, if he 
grants him only an illusion of freedom, his work is nothing but an 
incongruous mystification; the novel acquires value and dignity only 
if, for the author as well as the reader, it constitutes a living discovery. 
This is stated in a romantic and somewhat irritating way in the re- 
mark that a novel should escape from its author, that the author 
should not dispose of his characters but that they should impose them- 
selves on him. Actually, despite such abuses of language, we know that 
characters do not haunt the writer’s study and force his hand; at the 
same time we do not want characters to be manufactured a priori on 
the basis of theories, formulae, labels; we do not want the plot to be 
a purely mechanical contrivance. A novel is not a manufactured 
article, and the very word manufactured in this connection is used 
disparagingly; it is no doubt absurd to maintain in the literal sense 
of the word that the hero of a novel is free, that his reactions are un- 
/ foreseeable and mysterious; but in reality, the freedom we admire 
\ in the characters of Dostoievsky, for example, is the freedom of the 
\ novelist himself toward his own projects; and the opacity of the events 
which he evokes manifests the resistance he encounters in the course 
of the creative act itself. Just as a scientific truth derives its value from 
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the total experience on which it is basedy and which it formulates, 
the work of art envelops the singular experience of which it is the 
fruit. The scientific experience, or experiment, confronts the new idea 
with the facts, and then the hypothesis is considered as verified. An- 
alogously, the author must unceasingly confront his designs with the 
realizations he projects, which react instantly on the designs them- 
selves; if he wants the reader to believe in the inventions he proposes, 
the novelist himself must first believe in them strongly enough to 
discover in them a meaning that will be reflected in the original idea, 
that will suggest unforeseen problems, reactions, developments. As the 
story develops, he discerns truths the face of which he did not know 
in advance, questions the solution to which he does not possess: he 
questions himself, he participates, he incurs risks; and when his work 
of creation is completed, it fills him with astonishment, he himself is 
unable to translate it into abstract terms, because in a single move- 
ment it has taken on a meaning and flesh of its own. In such a case 
the novel appears as an authentic spiritual adventure. It is this authen- 
ticity that distinguishes a work that is truly great from one that is 
merely skillful, and the greatest talent, the most consummate skill are 
no substitute for it. If the metaphysical novel were reduced to imi- 
tating this living process from without, if it tricked the reader instead 
of establishing a real communication with him by drawing him along 
in a search undertaken by the author on his own account, we should 
assuredly have to condemn it. 


There is no doubt that the novel cannot be successful if the writer 
limits himself to disguising in a more or less alluring fictional cloak 
a previously constructed ideological framework. We must reject the 
philosophical novel if we define philosophy as a ready-made and self- 
sufficient system. It is in the course of building the system that the 
spiritual adventure takes place. A novel proposing to illustrate a sys- 
tem merely exploits its congealed insights without risks and without 
true invention; it is impossible to introduce such rigid theories into 
fiction without impairing its free development; and it is impossible 
to see how an imaginary story can serve ideas which have already 
found their proper mode of expression: on the contrary, novelistic 
treatment can only diminish and impoverish them, for the idea, by 
its complexity and the multiplicity of its applications, always surpasses 
each of the singular examples in which the writer of fiction would 


attempt to enclose it. 
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Yet on the same score we might be led to repudiate the psychological 
novel, the validity of which no one would think of questioning today. 
There is also a theoretical psychology and if the psychological novel 
were devoted to illustrating Ribot, Bergson or Freud, it would be 
utterly useless; we might say that the heroes, subjugated to the char- 
acter that the author has picked for them, to the psychological laws 
which he is obliged to respect, would lose all freedom and opacity. 
If we do not raise such objections, it is because we are all aware that 
psychology is not primarily a special discipline standing outside of 
life; every human experience has a certain psychological dimension; 
and while the theoretician abstracts and systematizes these meanings, 
the novelist evokes them in their concrete singularity; as a disciple of 
Ribot, Proust is boring, he teaches us nothing; but Proust as an 
authentic novelist discovers truths for which no theoretician of his 
time put forward an abstract equivalent. 


The relation between the novel and metaphysics should be con- 
sidered analogously. Metaphysics is not primarily a system; meta- 
physics is not an activity like mathematics or physics. Actually, to be 
engaged in metaphysics is to “be” metaphysical, to realize the meta- 
physical attitude which consists in confronting oneself as a totality 
with the totality of the world. Every human event possesses a meta- 
physical meaning over and above its psychological and social aspects, 
since through the event man is always committed wholly to the world 
as a whole; there is probably no one to whom this meaning has not 
been unveiled at some moment in his life. Children, in particular, 
who are not yet anchored to their little corner of the universe, often 
experience with astonishment their “being-in-the-world,” just as they 
experience their body. For example, the discovery of ‘“‘selfness’ de- 
scribed by Lewis Carroll in Alice in Wonderland, by Richard Hughes 
in High Wind Over Jamaica is a metaphysical experience; the child 
concretely discovers his presence in the world, his aloneness, his free- 
dom, the opacity of things, the resistance of other people’s minds; 
through his joys, his sufferings, his resignations, his revolts, his fears, 
his hopes, each man realizes a certain metaphysical situation that de- 
fines him much more essentially than any of his psychological apti- 
tudes. 


There is an original grasp of metaphysical reality and just as in the 
case of psychology there are two divergent ways of expressing it. One 
may endeavor to elucidate its universal meaning in abstract terms, 
elaborating theories in which metaphysical experience is described or 
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more or less systematized in its essential, hence intemporal and objec- 
tive aspect. If the system thus established affirms this aspect to be the 
only real one, if it minimizes the subjectivity and historicity of the 
experience, it obviously excludes any other manifestation of the truth. 
It would be absurd to conceive of an Aristotelian, Spinozist or even 
Leibnizian novel since neither subjectivity nor temporality has any 
real place in these systems of metaphysics. But if on the contrary a 
philosophy retains the subjective, singular and dramatic aspect of ex- 
perience, it stands in conflict with itself to the extent to which, as an 
intemporal system, it fails to take its temporal truth into account. In 
so far as he affirms the supreme reality of the Idea, of which this 
world is only an illusory degradation, Plato has no use for Poets, he 
banishes them from his Republic; but when, describing the dialectic 
movement that carries man toward the Idea, he integrates man and 
the sensory world with reality, Plato feels the need of turning poet, 
he situates the conversations showing the way to his intelligible heaven 
in flowering meadows, around a table, at the bedside of a dying man, 
in short, on earth. Likewise with Hegel, in so far as the Spirit is not 
yet fulfilled but is on the road to fulfillment, it is necessary, in order 
to give an adequate account of its adventure, to endow it with a cer- 
tain carnal density; in the Phanomenologie des Geistes, Hegel has re-\ 
course to literary myths such as those of Don Juan and Faust, for the ) 
drama of the “unhappy consciousness” finds its truth only in a con- / 
crete and historical world. 

The more vividly a philosopher emphasizes the role and the value 
of subjectivity, the more he will be induced to describe metaphysical 
experience in its singular and temporal form. Not only does Kierke- 
gaard, like Hegel, make use of literary myths, but in Fear and Trem- 
bling, he recreates the story of the sacrifice of Abraham in a form 
bordering on the novelistic and, in the Diary of a Seducer, he repre- 
sents his original experience in its dramatic singularity. There are 
even some ideas that can not be expressed categorically without con- 
tradiction; thus, for Kafka when he desired to paint the drama of 
man imprisoned in his immanence, the novel was the only possible 
form of communication. To speak of the transcendent, even to say 
that it is inaccessible, already implies the possibility of contact with 
it, while an imaginary story makes it possible to respect the silence 
which alone is adequate to our ignorance. 

It is no accident that existentialist thought today tries to express 
itself sometimes in theoretical treatises, sometimes in fiction; because 
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it is an effort to conciliate the objective and the subjective, the abso- 
lute and the relative, the intemporal and historical; it aspires to grasp 
the meanings in the heart of existence; and if the description of es- 
sence belongs to the sphere of philosophy proper, the novel alone 
makes it possible to evoke the original outpouring of existence in its 
complete, singular, temporal truth. Here the writer is far from ex- 
ploiting on a literary plane truths previously established on a phil- 
osophical plane; on the contrary, he manifests an aspect of metaphys- 
ical experience which can not be manifested in any other way; its 
subjective, singular, dramatic character, and also its ambiguity; since 
reality is not defined as fathomable by intelligence alone, no intel- 
lectual description can give an adequate expression of it. An attempt 
must be made to present it in its totality, as it unveils itself in living 
narrative, which is action and sentiment before becoming thought. 


But now we see that philosophical concerns are far from incom- 
patible with the exigencies of the novel. Even though adopting a 
metaphysical vision of the world, the novel will not lose its aspect of 
spiritual adventure. In any case, we are today no longer the dupes of 
false naturalist objectivity, we know that every novelist has his vision 
of the world, and it is even on the strength of this vision that he in- 
terests us. The metaphysical point of view is not narrower than any 
other; on the contrary, it is capable of conciliating the psychological 
and social viewpoints, which so often fail to meet, and which taken 
separately are incomplete. Nor should it be maintained that a char- 
acter defined by his metaphysical dimension: anguish, revolt, will to 
power, fear of death, flight, thirst for the absolute, is necessarily more 
rigid, more fabricated than a miser, a coward, a jealous person, char- 
acterized psychologically. Here everything depends on the author’s 
gift of imagination and invention. Above all, it must not be thought 
that the writer’s intellectual lucidity is likely to make him miss the 
density, the ambiguous richness of the world. To be sure, if we believe 
that behind the colorful, living substance of things, he perceives dried 
out essences, we shall be entitled to fear that he will create a dead 
universe, as alien to the one we breathe as an x-ray picture is to a 
human body. But this fear is founded only in regard to philosophers 
who, separating meaning from existence, disdain appearance for the 
sake of a hidden reality: and these philosophers are hardly tempted 
to write novels; as for those, on the contrary, for whom appearance is 
reality, existence, the support of essence, the indiscernable smile on a 
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smiling face, the meaning of an event written in the event itself, it is 
only through the sensory, carnal evocation of the earthly that their 
vision can express itself. Many examples prove these a priori argu- 
ments are valid. The Brothers Karamozov, The Satin Slipper, move 
within a framework of Christian metaphysics. In them the Christian 
drama of good and evil is played. It is plain that this does not inter- 
fere with the reactions of the characters, or with the development of 
the plot, and that Dostoievsky’s world, like Claudel’s, is a carnal, con- 
crete world; for good and evil are not abstract notions; they can be 
fathomed only through the good or evil acts performed by men, and 
the love of Dona Prouhéze for Rodrigue is not less sensual, less human, 
less overpowering because through it she experiences the salvation of 
her soul. 


As a matter of fact, the reader, is often at fault, refusing to parti- 
cipate in the experience which the author has tried to give him; he 
does not read as he expects the writer to write, he is afraid to take 
risks, to invite adventures; before even opening the book, the reader 
provides himself with keys to it, and instead of letting himself be 
captured by the story, tries to translate it; he should breathe life into 
this imaginary world, but instead kills it, and then complains that a 
corpse has been delivered to him. For example, a Russian critic among 
Dostoievsky’s contemporaries attacked The Brothers Karamazov as a 
treatise on philosophy in dialogue and not a novel. M. Blanchot has 
said very profoundly of Kafka that in reading him one always under" 
stands too much or too little. I believe that this remark may be ap- 
plied to all metaphysical novels in general; but the reader should not 
attempt to evade this hesitation, this element of adventure; he should 
not forget that his collaboration is necessary, since the special char- 
acteristic of the novel is precisely its appeal to his freedom. 

Honestly written and honestly read, a metaphysical novel contributes 
an unveiling of existence, the equivalent of which can be furnished 
by no other mode of expression; far from being, as has sometimes 
been maintained, a dangerous deviation from the genre of the novel, 
it is, I believe, when successful, the most complete of accomplishments, 
since it endeavors to embrace man and human events in their relation 
with the totality of the world, since it alone can succeed where pure 
literature and pure philosophy fail: in evoking, in its living unity 
and fundamental ambiguity, that destiny which is ours and which is 
situated both in time and in eternity. 
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II. 
FREEDOM AND LIBERATION* 


One of the principal objections raised against existentialism has 
been that the precept: seek freedom, is only an empty formula and 
proposes no concrete content of action. But those who raise this ob- 
jection have first divested the word freedom of its concrete meaning; 
we have seen that freedom can be realized only by committing oneself 
to the world: hence man’s desire for freedom is embodied in definite 
lines of conduct. 


To seek freedom and to seek to unveil being, are one and the same 
choice; it defines a positive and constructive freedom that transforms 
being into existence in a movement that is constantly being tran- 
scended. Science, technology, art, philosophy are indefinite conquests 
of existence over being: it is when assumed as such that they take on 
their authentic aspect; and it is in the light of this assumption that 
the word progress finds its true meaning; I do not speak of approach- 
ing a fixed goal: absolute knowledge, the happiness of man or the 
perfection of beauty; then all human effort would be doomed to fail- 
ure because at every step the horizon would recede a step; the impor- 
tant thing for man is to pursue: the expansion of his existence and to 
take this effort in itself as an absolute. 


Science dooms itself to failure when, ceding to the intoxication of 
seriousness, it aspires to reach, contain and possess being; but it finds 
its own truth when it considers itself as a free commitment to the 
world of fact, and at every discovery aims not at fusion with the thing 
but at the possibility of new discoveries; then what the mind projects 
is the concrete accomplishment of its freedom. Some people find an 
objective justification of science in technology; but as a rule, the 
mathematician is concerned with mathematics, the physicist with 
physics and not with their applications. And besides, technology itself 
is not objectively justified; if it represents comfort and luxury, the 
saving of time and labor as absolute aims, it appears useless and ab- 
surd: for the time gained cannot be piled up in the attic, it is contra- 
dictory to want to economize existence, which exists precisely through 
being spent; and it is not hard to show that airplanes, machines, the 
telephone, the radio do not make the men of today happier than those 
of former times. But actually the important thing is not to give men 


* With permission Les Temps Modernes. 
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time and happiness, not to stop the movement of life, but to fulfil it. 
If technology claims to satisfy this deficiency within existence, it fails 
radically; but it defies all criticism if we admit that through it exis- 
tence, far from resting in the security of being, can be enabled to leap 
forward and farther forward; that it works toward an endless unveiling 
of being by the transformation of the thing into an instrument and 
opens up continuously new possibilities to man. As for art, we have 
already said that it should not aspire to set up idols: it should reveal 
existence to man as a reason for existing; that is why Plato, who 
wanted to tear men away from the earth and dedicate them to the 
reality of ideas, condemned poets; it is why all humanism on the con- 
trary crowns them with laurel. Art reveals the transitory as the abso- 
lute; and as transitory existence is perpetuated through the centuries, 
art perpetuates this revelation which will never be completed. Con- 
sequently the constructive activities of man take on a valid meaning 
only when they are assumed as a movement toward freedom; and 
conversely, it is evident that such a movement is concrete: discoveries, 
inventions, industries, culture, paintings, books concretely people the 
world and open concrete possibilities to man. 

Perhaps it is permissible to dream of a future in which men will 
know of no other use for their freedom than this free unfolding of 
itself: a constructive activity would be possible for all, each individual 
would be enabled to work positively toward his own future through 
his projects. Today there are some men who can justify their lives 
only by a negative action. We have seen that every man transcends 
himself. But this transcendence, if deprived of its aims, may be doomed 
to impotence. This is what defines a situation of oppression. Such a 
situation is never natural: man is not oppressed by things; likewise, 
unless he is a naive child who hits his head against the stones or a 
madman who orders the sea to be whipped, he does not rebel against 
things: but only against other men. The resistance of the thing sus- 
tains the action of man as air sustains the flight of the dove; and in 
projecting himself through the thing, man accepts it as an obstacle, 
he assumes the risk of a failure in which he sees no denial of his free- 
dom. And certainly a material obstacle can cruelly thwart an under- 
taking: floods, earthquakes, grasshoppers, epidemics, are scourges; but 
here there is truth in stoicism: a man must assume even these mis- 
fortunes, and since he must never abdicate in favor of a thing, the 
destruction of a thing will never mean radical ruin for him; even his 
death is not an evil, since he is man only insofar as he is mortal; he 
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must assume it as the natural term of his life, as the risk implied by 
every living move. Only man can be an enemy for man, only man can 
rob him of the meaning of his acts, of his life, because likewise man 
alone can confirm him in his existence, recognizing him to be effec- 
tively free. It is here that the distinction of stoicism between the 
“things that do not depend on us” and those that “do depend on us” 
proves inadequate: for “we” are legion and not an individual; each 
of us depends on others and what happens to me through others de- 
pends on me for its meaning; one does not suffer a war or an occupa- 
tion as one suffers an earthquake: one must take a stand for or 
against, and through our stand the wills of others become allied or 
hostile. It is this interdependence that explains why oppression is 
possible and why it is odious. As we have seen, my freedom can only 
fulfill itself if it faces an open future: it is other men who open the 
future to me, it is they who, in shaping the world of tomorrow, define 
my future; but if instead of letting me participate in this constructive 
movement, they oblige me to consume my transcendence vainly, if 
they keep me below the level they have achieved and from which the 
new conquests will begin, then they cut me off from the future, they 
change me into a thing. Life simultaneously perpetuates and trans- 
cends itself; if it only sustains itself, living consists merely in not dy- 
ing, and human existence is not distinguished from an absurd vegeta- 
tion; a life is justified only if its effort to perpetuate itself is integrated 
with its transcendence, and if this transcendence has no other limits 
than those which the individual assigns to himself. Oppression divides 
the world into two clans: those who advance humanity by projecting it 
beyond itself; and those who are condemned to tread the mill without 
hope, merely to sustain the collectivity; their life is the pure repetition 
of mechanical gestures, their leisure is barely sufficient to restore their 
strength; the oppressor feeds on their transcendence and refuses it free 
recognition. For the oppressed there is but one solution: to deny the 
harmony of this humanity from which he is excluded, to prove that 
he is a man and that he is free by revolting against the tyrants. One 
of the ruses used by oppression to forestall this revolt is to disguise 
itself as a natural situation: since it is true that one cannot revolt 
against nature. When a conservative wants to prove that the proleta- 
riat is not oppressed, he declares that the present distribution of 
wealth is a natural phenomenon and hence cannot be rejected; and 
it is a simple matter for him to prove that he does not strictly speaking 
rob the worker of the product of his labor since the word theft pre- 
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supposes social conventions which, on the other hand, authorize this 
type of exploitation; but what the revolutionary means by this word, 
is that the present regime is a human phenomenon. As such, it must 
be rejected. This rejection in turn cuts off the oppressor from the 
future toward which he planned to project himself alone: a different 
future is given him, which is that of revolution. The conflict is not 
one of words or ideologies, it is real and concrete; if it is this future 
that triumphs, it is the oppressed who realizes himself as a positive, 
open freedom, the oppressor who becomes an obstacle, a thing. 


Hence there are two ways of transcending the given: to go on a 
journey and to escape from prison are very different things. In both 
cases the given is present in its transcendence; but in one case, the 
present is accepted, in the other it is rejected, and between these two 
there is a radical difference. Hegel confused these two movements in 
the ambiguous term: “aufheben”; and this ambiguity is the founda- 
tion of that whole system of optimism that denies failure and death; 
it is this that makes it possible to regard the future of the world as a 
continuous and harmonious development; this confusion is the source 
as well as the consequence, it is a perfect summing up of that idealistic 
and verbose softness for which Marx criticizes Hegel, and to which 
he opposes a realistic hardness. Revolt does not integrate itself in the 
harmonious development of the world, it does not want to be inte- 
grated in it, but to explode in the heart of this world and break its 
continuity. It is no accident that Marx defines the attitude of the 
proletariat not positively but negatively: he does not show it as affirm- 
ing itself, or as striving to realize a classless society; but primarily as 
attempting to eliminate itself as a class. And it is precisely because 
this situation has only a negative issue that it must be done away with. 

In this all men are interested and, as Marx himself has said, the 
oppressor as well as the oppressed: for both require all men to be free. 
There are cases in which the slave is not aware of his servitude, when 
it is necessary to bring him the germ of his liberation from outside: 
his submission does not suffice to justify the tyranny to which he is 
subjected. The slave is submissive when the master has been able to 
mystify him to such a degree that his situation does not seem imposed 
on him by man, but directly created by nature, by the gods, by powers 
against which it is meaningless to revolt; when it is not by an abdica- 
tion of his freedom that he accepts his condition, since he cannot even 
dream of any other: and within the world in which his ignorance im- 
prisons him he can, in his relations with his comrades for example, 
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live like a moral, free man. The conservative will derive an argument 
from this state of affairs and say that this peace should not be 
troubled: the common people should not be educated nor the colonial 
natives encouraged; troublemakers should be gagged; as an old story 
of Maurras demonstrated, it is wrong to awaken the sleeper, for he 
will be awakened to unhappiness. ‘To be sure, there is no use in pro- 
jecting men, on pretext of liberation, into a new world which they 
have-not chosen, with which they have no contact. The ignorant slave 
must be furnished with the means of transcending his situation by 
revolt; his ignorance must be dissipated. But what entitles us to desire 
something for someone else? asks the conservative, who nevertheless 
regards the worker or native as an “overgrown child,’ and does not 
hesitate to dispose of a child’s will. And indeed nothing is more arbi- 
trary than to intervene as a stranger in a destiny that is not our own, 
it is in fact one of the outrageous aspects of charity—in the civic sense 
of the word—that it is practiced from outside, according to the caprice 
of a person detached from its object. However, the cause of freedom 
is not any more someone else’s than my own: it is universally human. 
If I want the slave to take cognizance of his servitude, it is both in 
order not to be a tyrant myself—for all abstention is complicity and 
here complicity is tyranny—and in order that new possibilities should 
become open to the liberated slave and through him to all men. To 
desire existence, to seek to unveil the world, to want free men, are 
one and the same thing. 

Furthermore, the oppressor lies if he claims that the oppressed posi- 
tively desires oppression; he merely abstains from not wanting it, 
because he is unaware of the very possibility of rejecting it. The only 
action that can be taken from outside is to put the oppressed in the 
presence of freedom and let him decide positively and freely. The 
truth is that he will decide against oppression and it is then that the 
movement of liberation really begins. For if it is true that the cause 
of freedom is every man’s cause, it is equally true that the urgency of 
liberation is not the same for all. Marx has rightly said: it is only to 
the oppressed that it appears immediately necessary. For our part we 
do not believe in an objective necessity but in a moral exigency; only 
in revolt can the oppressed realize his freedom as a man, since the 
essential characteristic of the situation against which he revolts is 
precisely that it thwarts him in any positive development; it is only 
in social and political struggle that his transcendence can infinitely 
transcend itself. And, to be sure, the proletarian is not a moral’ 
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man any more naturally than anyone else; he can run away from his 
freedom, dissipate it, vegetate without desire, devote himself to an 
inhuman myth; and the ruse of an “enlightened” capitalism is to make 
him forget his concern for authentic justification, by offering him, 
when he leaves the factory where a mechanical toil absorbs his trans- 
cendence, amusements which swallow it up completely; that is the 
policy of the American ruling class, who catch the worker in the trap 
of sports, “gadgets,” automobiles and frigidaires. On the whole, how- 
ever, the worker has less temptation for betrayal than the members of 
the privileged classes, because the satisfaction of his passions, the taste 
for adventure, the satisfaction of social seriousness are forbidden him. 
And above all, while the bourgeois and the intellectual can cooperate 
in the struggle against oppression, they can at the same time make 
positive use of their freedom; their future is not blocked off. This 
for example is what Ponge means when he says he is writing ‘“‘post- 
revolutionary literature’; the writer, the scientist, the technician are 
in a position to realize before the revolution is accomplished that re- 
creation of the world which would be the work of every man if free- 
dom were nowhere in chains. Whether it is desirable to anticipate the 
future, whether men should renounce the positive use of their freedom 
until all have been liberated, or whether on the contrary all human 
accomplishment serves the cause of man, is a point on which revolu- 
tionary policy is itself hesitant. Even in the U.S.S.R., the relation be- 
tween the building of the future and the present struggle seems to be 
defined in very different ways according to the time and the circum- 
stances. This is a point on which every individual must freely devise 
his own solution. What can be affirmed in any case is that the op- 
pressed is more totally committed to the struggle than those who, 
while joining him in rejecting his servitude, do not undergo it; but 
that on the other hand every man is so essentially concerned with this 
struggle that he cannot morally fulfill himself without taking part 
in it. 

The oppressor now raises a new objection: on pretext of favoring 
freedom, he says, you oppress me in turn; you deprive me of my free- 
dom. This is the argument with which the southern slaveholders coun- 
tered the abolitionists, and many of the Yankees were so full of the 
principle of abstract democracy that they did not feel justified in re- 
fusing the southern planters the freedom to hold slaves. But freedom 
need be respected only when it is directed toward freedom, not when 
it evades itself and falls off from its own principle. A freedom that is 
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used only to deny freedom must be denied. And it is not true that the 
recognition of other people’s freedom limits my own: to be free does 
not mean to have the power to do anything whatsoever; it consists in 
being able to transcend the given toward an open future; the existence 
of others as free defines my situation and is even the condition of my 
own freedom. I am oppressed if I am thrown into prison: not if I am 
prevented from throwing my neighbor into prison. 


The oppressor himself is aware of this sophism and does not dare to 
make much use of it; rather than nakedly demand the freedom to op- 
press, he prefers to represent himself as the defender of certain values. 
It is not in his own name that he fights: it is in the name of civiliza- 
tion, institutions, monuments, virtues that objectively accomplish the 
situation he wants to maintain; he declares all these things to be good 
and beautiful in themselves; he defends a past that has clothed itself 
in the arid dignity of opposition to an uncertain future, the values of 
which have not yet been achieved;-this is what is meant by the label 
“conservative.” As some men are curators* of a museum or a collection 
of medals, others become curators of the given mode; emphasizing the 
sacrifices that every change necessarily implies, they choose what has 
been as opposed to what is not yet. 

It is certain that the transcendence of the past in favor of the future 
always exacts sacrifices; to maintain that in destroying an old quarter 
in order to build new houses on its ruins we preserve it dialectically 
is mere words; no dialectic can restore the Old Port of Marseille; the 
past in its untranscended form, in its presence as flesh and bone, 
vanishes completely. The most that a persistent optimism can main- 
tain is that in this singular and ossified form the past does not concern 
us and that in sacrificing it we sacrifice nothing; many revolutionaries 
consider it healthy to reject all attachment to the past, to profess con- 
tempt for monuments and traditions. “What are we doing here? We 
are wasting our time,” said a Leftist journalist, impatiently plodding 
through a street in Pompeii. This attitude confirms itself; let us turn 
away from the past, there is no trace of it in the present, nor will 
there be in the future; the people of the Middle Ages had so well 
forgotten antiquity that no one had even preserved the desire to know 
it. It is quite possible to live without Greek, without Latin, without 
cathedrals, without history. Yes; but there are plenty of other things 
without which one can live; man does not tend to diminish himself 
but to increase his power. To abandon the past to the night of facticity 


* French “conservateur” means both “conservative” and “curator.” 
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is a way of depopulating the world; I should distrust a humanism too 
indifferent to the efforts of the men of the past; if the unveiling of 
being realized by our ancestors does not touch us at all, why should 
we be so interested in that which is being accomplished today, or 
why should we desire so ardently its realizations in the future? The 
Humanists of the Renaissance are an example of the inspiration that 
roots in the past can bring to a movement of liberation; to be sure, 
the study of Greek and Latin does not at all times have this living 
force; but in any case, the fact of having a past is part of man’s condi- 
tion; if the world behind us were bare, we should perceive nothing 
but a dismal desert ahead of us. We must try, through our living 
projects, to turn to our advantage that freedom that has committed 
itself to the past, and integrate it with the present world. 


But on the other hand, it is apparent that if the past concerns us, 
it is not as a crude given, but insofar as it possesses a human meaning; 
if this meaning can be recognized only by a project that rejects the 
legacy of the past, this legacy must be rejected: it would be absurd to 
uphold, in opposition to man, a given that is precious only insofar as 
it expresses the freedom of man. There is one country in which the 
cult of the past has, more than anywhere else, been established as a 
system: present day Portugal; but this has been done at the price of a 
deliberate contempt for man. On all the hills where formerly there 
were ruins, Salazar has at great expense erected flamboyant castles, 
and at Obidos he did not hesitate to spend the funds destined for the 
Maternity hospital, which consequently had to be closed; near Coim- 
bra, where a children’s colony was supposed to be established, he spent 
so much money on small scale reproductions of old Portuguese houses 
that the monstrous village had barely room for four children. Every- 
where the government encourages old songs, local festivals, the wearing 
of old regional costumes: but a school is never opened. Here we see 
in its extreme form the absurdity of a choice that prefers the Thing 
to man, from whom alone the Thing can derive its value. Dances, 
songs, regional costumes can be moving because in the hard conditions 
under which the peasants of former times lived, these inventions repre- 
sented the only free accomplishment that was allowed them; through 
them the peasants tore themselves away from their servile labor, tran- 
scended their situation and affirmed themselves to be men and not 
beasts of burden; wherever these festivals still exist spontaneously, 
where they have preserved this character, they have their meaning and 
their value. But pompously reproduced for the edification of indif- 
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ferent tourists, they are nothing more than a boring travel scene or an 
odious mystification. Any attempt to maintain by constraint things 
that derived all their value from the fact that through them men 
attempted to evade constraint, is a sophism. And all those who talk 
about old lace, carpets, peasant head-dress, picturesque houses, regional 
costumes, hand weaving, archaic speech, etc. in opposition to social 
evaluation, know perfectly well that they are speaking in bad faith: 
they themselves are not so strongly attached to the present reality of 
these things, and as a rule their manner of living shows this perfectly 
well. To be sure, they call anyone a barbarian who does not recognize 
the absolute value of a piece of Alencon lace; but at bottom they 
know that these objects are less precious in themselves than as a mani- 
festation of the civilization they represent: what they are praising is 
not only the lace, but also the patience and submission of the indus- 
trious hands that have produced it. And that is why, when we reject 
patience and submission, we also reject the lace. It is also known that 
the Nazis made very pretty book bindings and lamp shades out of 
human skin. 


As we have seen, oppression cannot at all be justified in the name 
of the content that it defends and with bad faith sets up as an idol; 
considered in connection with the subjectivity that created it, this 
content demands its own transcendence. We do not love the past in 
its living truth, if we insist on maintaning its atrophied, mummified 
forms. ‘The past is an appeal, an appeal to move toward a future 
which sometimes can save it only by destroying it. It would be false 
to deny that this destruction is a sacrifice: since man desires being, he 
cannot renounce any form of being without regret. But an authentic 
morality does not teach us to reject sacrifice, or to deny it: we must 
accept it. 

It is not only as a conservative that the oppressor tries to justify 
himself. Often he prefers to invoke his future projects, he speaks in 
the name of the future. Capitalism represents itself as the regime 
more favorable to production; the colonist alone is capable of exploit- 
ing the wealth that the native would permit to lie fallow. Oppression 
attempts to defend itself by its utility. But we have seen that it is 
one of the lies of the serious mind to attribute an absolute meaning 
to the word ‘useful’; nothing is useful if it is not useful to man, 
nothing is useful to man if he is not able to define his own ends and 
values, if he is not free. No doubt a regime of oppression can show 
accomplishments that will serve man: but they will serve him only on 
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the day when he is free to make use of them: none of the benefits of 
Oppression is a real benefit as long as the reign of the oppressor 
endures. Neither in the past nor in the future can a Thing be pre- 
ferred to man, who alone can constitute the reason of all things. 
Finally, the oppressor can rapidly show that the respect of freedom 
will never be free from difficulty, he may even maintain that it is 
impossible to respect all freedoms at once. But this only means that 
man must accept the tension of struggle, that he must seek actively 
to perpetuate his liberation and not try to achieve an impossible state 
of equilibrium and repose; it does not mean that he should prefer 
the sleep of slavery to this incessant conquest. Whatever problems 
present themselves, whatever failures he will have to accept, whatever 
difficulties attend his struggles, he must at all costs reject oppression. 


2. THE ANTINOMIES OF ACTION 


As we have seen, if the oppressor were aware of the exigencies of 
his own freedom, he would himself be obliged to denounce oppres- 
sion. But he lives in bad faith; in the name of the serious, or of his 
passions, of his will to power or his appetites, he refuses to renounce 
his privileges. For liberating action to be an integrally moral action, 
it would have to be realized through a conversion of the oppressors: 
then there would be a reconciliation of all the freedoms. But today 
no one still indulges in these Utopian dreams, we realize only too 
well that we cannot count on a collective conversion. However, the 
oppressors, by the very fact that they refuse to cooperate in the affiirma- 
tion of freedom, embody the absurdity of facticity in the eyes of all 
men of good will; morality, in demanding the triumph of freedom 
over facticity, demands also that the oppressors be done away with; 
and since by definition their subjectivity evades our control, it is only 
on their objective presence that it will be possible to act: here it be- 
comes necessary to treat another man as a thing, to do him violence, 
so confirming the painful fact of the separation between man and 
man. Now the oppressor is oppressed in his turn; and the men who do 
him violence become in turn masters, tyrants, executioners: in their 
revolt the oppressed are metamorphosed into a blind force, a brutal 
fatality; the outrageous division of the world occurs in their own 
hearts. And there can be no question of shrinking from these conse- 
quences, because the ill will of the oppressor confronts each man with 
the alternative of being the enemy of the oppressed if he is not the 
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enemy of their tyrant; obviously we must choose to sacrifice him who 
is an enemy of man; but the fact remains, that in order to achieve 
freedom for all, we shall be driven to treat certain men as things. 


Freedom that is employed to reject freedom is in itself so outrageous 
that the outrage of the violence exerted against it is almost cancelled 
out: our hatred, indignation, anger (which even the Marxist cultivates 
despite the cold impartiality of his doctrine) efface all scruples. How- 
ever, the oppressor would not be so strong if he did not have accom- 
plices among the oppressed themselves; mystification is one of the forms 
of oppression; ignorance is a situation in which man can be locked 
up as tight as in a prison; as we have said, every individual can exer- 
cise his freedom within his own world: but all are not in a position 
to reject, even by doubt, the values, taboos, duties with which they 
have been surrounded; beyond a doubt, the respectful consciousness 
is accountable for the object of its respect; in this sense, it is responst- 
ble for it, as it is responsible for its own presence in the world: but it 
is not guilty if its allegiance is not an abdication of its freedom. When 
a Nazi boy of sixteen died crying out: ‘‘Heil Hitler!” he was not guilty 
and not he but his masters were the object of our hatred. The de- 
sirable thing would have been to reeducate this misled youth; we 
should denounce mystification and put the people who are its victims 
in the presense of their freedom. But the urgency of the struggle for- 
bids this slow work. We are obliged to destroy not only the oppressor, 
but all those who, whether by ignorance or even constraint, serve him. 

We have also seen that the world situation is so complex that it 
would be impossible to fight everywhere and for all the oppressed at 
once. For the sake of an urgent victory, we shall be forced provision- 
ally to abandon certain valid causes, we may even be led to combat 
them. In the last war, no anti-fascist party could desire the success of 
the native revolts within the British Empire; on the contrary these 
revolts were supported by the fascist regimes; and nevertheless we 
cannot blame those who, regarding the whole white race simply as a 
race of exploiters and considering their liberation to be the most 
urgent of actions, profited by the situation to obtain it. Hence it is 
possible, in fact it often happens, that one is obliged to oppress and 
kill men who are pursuing aims the validity of which one recognizes. 

And this is not yet the worst outrage of violence. It not only con- 
strains us to sacrifice people who present an obstacle to our plan, but 
those who are fighting on our side, even ourselves. Since we can over- 
come our enemies only by acting on their facticity, by reducing them 
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to things, we must transform ourselves into things; in a struggle where 
wills must confront one another through bodies, the bodies of our 
allies, like those of our adversaries, are exposed to the same brutal 
chance: they will be wounded, killed, starved. Every war, every revo- 
lution demands of those who undertake it the sacrifice of a generation, 
a collectivity. And even outside the periods of crisis when blood flows, 
the permanent possibility of violence can create a state of concealed 
warfare among nations, classes, races, in which individuals are con- 
stantly being sacrificed. 


We are faced with the paradox that every action undertaken for 
man must immediately turn against man. This obvious and generally 
known truth is however so bitter that the first concern of a doctrine 
of action is ordinarily to mask this element of failure which every 
undertaking involves. The parties of oppression beg the problem: 
by denying the value of what they sacrifice, they make it appear that 
they are sacrificing nothing. Passing with ill faith from seriousness 
to nihilism, they simultaneously assert the unconditional value of their 
aim and the insignificance of the men they expect to use as instru- 
ments. Great as it may be, the number of victims can always be 
measured; and taken one by one, each is no more than an individual; 
however, through space and time, the triumph of the cause, on the 
other hand, transcends space and time; it embraces the infinite and 
interests the whole collectivity. To deny the outrage, it suffices to 
deny the importance of the individual where the collectivity is to be 
benefited: the collectivity is everything, the individual is nothing. 


In one sense it is true that an individual does not amount to much. 
And we can understand those words of a misanthropist who said in 
1939: ‘‘After all, if you look at people one by one, it doesn’t seem so 
bad to use them for making war.” Reduced to the mere facticity of 
his presence, congealed in his immanence, cut off from his future, 
deprived of his transcendence and of the world that this transcendence 
unveils, a man seems no more than a thing among things, which can 
be removed from the collectivity of things without its absence being 
felt in any way. Multiply this wretched existence by thousands of 
examples, its insignificance remains; mathematics teaches us that zero 
multiplied by any finite number is still zero. It is even possible that 
in this swarming multiplicity the misery of each element is only 
enhanced. When we look at photographs of the murder factories of 
Buchenwald and Dachau, the pits piled high with bones, horror some- 
times destroys itself, assuming an aspect of indifference; this decom- 
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posed flesh, this animal flesh seems so essentially given over to putre- 
faction, it is hard to regret that it has accomplished its destiny; it is 
when a man is living that his death appears an outrage, but a corpse 
has the stupid tranquility of a tree or a stone: it is easy, say those who 
have tried it, to walk on a corpse, and even easier to walk over piles 
of corpses; and this accounts for the hardening that occurred in those 
of the prisoners who escaped from death: through sickness, suffering, 
hunger, death, they no longer regarded their comrades and them- 
selves as anything but an animal horde whose life and desires had 
lost all justification, whose very revolts had ceased to be anything 
more than the reflexes of animals. Only those sustained by a political 
faith, an intellectual pride, a Christian charity, could still perceive 
the man through these humiliated bodies. And that is why the Nazis 
were systematic and persistent in reducing their victims to a state of 
abjectness; the disgust that the victims felt toward themselves stifled 
the voice of revolt and justified the executioners in their own eyes. 
All regimes of oppression fortify themselves by debasing the oppressed. 
In Algeria, I have seen colonists appease their conscience by the con- 
tempt in which they held the thoroughly wretched Arabs: the more 
miserable the Arabs were, the more contemptible they seemed, and this 
spared the colonists any need for remorse. And it is true that certain 
tribes of the south were so ravaged by famine and disease that in their 
presence you could feel neither revolt nor hope, but rather wished 
the death of these wretched people, reduced to an animality so rudi- 
mentary that even the maternal instinct had ceased to function. Yet 
in the midst of this sordid resignation, there were children who played 
and smiled; and their smile denounced the lie of the oppressors: it 
was an appeal and a promise, it projected a future ahead of the child; 
a man’s future. If in all oppressed countries a child’s face is so touch- 
ing, it is not because the child is more unhappy than are adults, or 
that he has a greater right to happiness than they: it is because he is 
the living affrmation of human transcendence, he is an expectant 
glance, an eager hand stretched out toward the world, he is hope and 
project. The ruse of the tyrants is to imprison a man in the imman- 
ence of his facticity, feigning to forget that man, as Heidegger said, 
is always “infinitely more than what he would be if reduced to being 
what he is’; man is a being of distances, a movement toward the 
future, a project. The tyrant affirms himself as transcendence, he con- 
siders others as pure immanence: and so he arrogates to himself the. 
right to treat them like cattle. The sophism on which he bases his 
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conduct is evident; the only aspect of the ambiguous condition which 
is that of all men that he keeps for himself is that of a transcendence 
capable of justifying itself; to other men he allots the contingent and 
unjustified aspect of immanence. 


But if such a contempt for man is convenient, it is also dangerous: 
a sense of abjectness can keep men in a state of resignation without 
hope, but it cannot incite them to struggle and the willing sacrifice 
of their life; this is what occurred at the time of the Roman Decadence, 
when along with their relish in life, men had lost the desire to risk it. 
And so the tyrant does not openly set up this contempt, as a universal 
principle: it is the Jew, the Negro, the native that he imprisons in his 
immanence; he speaks a different language to his servants, his soldiers. 
For it is too clear that if the individual is a pure zero, the sum of 
zeros that represents the collectivity is also a zero; no undertaking is 
important, no defeat is important, and likewise no victory. In appeal- 
ing to the devotion of their troops, the leader, the authoritarian party 
will use a truth that is the opposite of the truth authorizing their 
brutal oppression: he will say that the value of the individual is 
affirmed only in his transcendence. Here we have an aspect of Hegel’s 
doctrine that is popular with authoritarian regimes. And it is a point 
in which fascist and Marxist ideologies coincide. A doctrine that pro- 
poses to liberate man can obviously not rest on the contempt of the 
individual; but it can state that there is no other means of salvation 
than subordination of the individual to the collectivity. The finite is 
nothing unless it passes into the infinite; the death of an individual 
is not a defeat if it is integrated in a project that transcends the limits 
of life, since the substance of this life is outside the individual, in the 
class, in the Socialist state; if the individual is taught to consent in 
the sacrifice of himself, then there is no sacrifice as such, and the 
soldier who has renounced himself in favor of his cause will die happy; 
and that, in fact, is how the young Nazis died. We know how many 
edifying speeches this philosophy inspired: it is by losing ourselves 
that we find ourselves, in dying that we fulfill our lives, in accepting 
servitude that we realize our freedom; all leaders of men preach in 
this style. And if some men refuse to listen to this language, they are 
wrong, they are cowards: as such they are without value, not worth 
worrying about; those who refuse death deserve only to die. Here we 
have the problem solved with elegance. 


But it may be asked whether this convenient solution does not con- 
test itself. In Hegel the individual is only an abstract moment in 
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the History of the Absolute Spirit. This is explained by the primary 
intuition of the system which, by identifying the real with the rational, 
empties the human world of its perceptible density; if the truth of 
the here and now is merely universal Space and Time, if the truth of 
the absolute cause is its passage into another, attachment to the indi- 
vidual substance of life is obviously an error, an inadequate attitude. 
The essential moment of Hegelian morality is the moment of mutual 
recognition of the selves; in this operation, the other is recognized as 
identical with the ego, which means that in myself only the universal 
truth of my ego is recognized; here singularity has been denied, it 
can only reappear on the natural and contingent plane; moral salva- 
tion will be found in my transcendence toward that other which is 
equal to myself and which in turn will transcend itself toward an- 
other. Hegel himself recognizes that if this transcendence went on 
indefinitely, the Totality would never be accomplished, the real would 
be dissipated in relativity: it would be impossible, without absurdity, 
to go on sacrificing each generation to the following generation; 
human history would become an interminable sequence of negations 
that would never return to the positive; every action would be destruc- 
tion and life would be a vain flight. It must on the contrary be 
assumed that the real will be achieved and that all sacrifices will find 
their positive aspect within the absolute Spirit. But this process is not 
without difficulty. The Spirit is the subject; but who is a subject? 
How, since Descartes, can we fail to recognize that subjectivity signifies 
radical separation? And if we admit, at the price of a contraction, that 
the subject will be the men of the future reconciled, we shall be forced 
to recognize that the men of today are the substance of the real and 
not subjects, and are forever excluded from this reconciliation. More- 
over, Hegel himself shrinks back from the idea of this immobile 
future; since the Spirit is unrest, the dialectic of struggle and con- 
ciliation can never stop: the future he envisages is not the perpetual 
peace of Kant, but an unending state of warfare. He declares that this 
war will no longer appear as an evil once every individual has donated 
himself to the state; but at this point a bit of sleight-of-hand is brought 
into play: for why should the individual agree to this gift since the 
Totality is its own summing up and hence the State cannot be the 
perfection of the real? The entire system appears as a vast mystifica- 
tion, since it subordinates all moments to a term, the coming of which 
it does not dare to affirm; the individual renounces himself; but no - 
reality in favor of which he can renounce himself is ever stated or 
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recovered. Through all this learned dialéctic, we return to the sophism 
we have denounced: if the individual is nothing, society cannot be 
anything either. If we divest it of substance, the State will have no 
substance; if the individual has nothing to sacrifice, there will be noth- 
ing to which it can sacrifice itself. Immediately the Hegelian pleni- 
tude passes into the nothingness of absence. And the very grandeur 
of this failure discloses the truth: only the subject can justify its own 
existence; no alien subject, no object can bring it salvation from out- 
side. It cannot be regarded as nothing, since the consciousness of all 
things is in it. 

Hence nihilist pessimism and rationalist optimism fail in their effort 
to destroy the bitter truth of the sacrifice: at the same time they 
destroy every reason for desiring it. Someone said to an ailing young 
woman who was crying because she had to leave her home, her occu- 
pations, all her past life: “Get well again. The rest is of no import- 
ance.”” “But nothing is important,” she said, “so why should I get 
well?” She was right. For this world to have an importance, for our 
undertakings to have a meaning and merit sacrifices, we must affirm 
the concrete and singular density of this world, the singular reality 
of our projects and ourselves. That is what democratic societies under- 
stand; they endeavor to confirm their citizens in the sense of their 
individual value; the whole ceremonial apparatus of baptisms, wed- 
dings, funerals, is a homage of the collectivity to the individual; and 
the rites of justice seek to manifest the respect of society for each of 
its members, considered in his singularity. One is astonished, even 
annoyed to see, after or during a period of violence in which men are 
treated like objects, human life in certain cases resuming a sacred 
aspect. Why these hesitations on the part of the courts, these long 
trials, after men have died by the millions, died like beasts, when it is 
the very men now on trial who have massacred them in cold blood? 
It is because, as soon as the crisis has passed, in which the democracies 
willingly or not, have themselves been driven to blind violence, they 
desire to reestablish the individual in his rights; more than ever it be- 
comes necessary for them to restore to the people a sense of their own 
dignity, a sense of the dignity of each man, taken one by one; the 
soldier must become a citizen again, in order that the community may 
continue to subsist as such and continue to merit man’s devotion. 


But if the individual is affirmed as a singular and irreducible value, 
the word sacrifice regains its full meaning; what a man loses in re- 
nouncing his projects, his future, his life, no longer seems negligible. 
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Even if he decides that, in order to justify his life, he must consent 
to cut it short, even if he accepts death, there is a conflict within this 
acceptance; for freedom makes two demands: it must not only be re- 
covered. as an absolute, its movement must also be prolonged indefin- 
itely: it is through this unending movement that it is expected to 
retrieve and confirm itself; but death stops its course; the hero can 
transcend his death toward a future accomplishment, but he will not 
be present at this future; this is what we must understand if we wish 
to restore the true value of heroism: it is neither natural nor easy; the 
hero can surmount regret and consummate a sacrifice; but the sacrifice 
is nonetheless an absolute renunciation. And the death of those to 
whom we are attached by singular bonds will also be felt as a singular 
and irreducible misfortune. A collectivist conception of man does not 
accord any valid existence to sentiments such as love, tenderness, 
friendship; the abstract identity of individuals authorizes among them 
only a comradeship by which each assimiliates himself to each of the 
others; in military marches, anthems sung in chorus, common work 
and common struggle, all others appear the same; no one ever dies. 
On the contrary, if individuals recognize each other in their differ- 
ences, singular relations form between them and each one becomes 
irreplaceable for a few others. And violence provokes not only the 
conflict of willing sacrifice; it also arouses revolt and refusal. Even the 
man who desires a victory and knows that it must be paid for, will 
ask himself with bitterness: why with my blood rather than somebody 
else’s? Why is it my son who has had to die? And we have seen that 
every struggle obliges us to sacrifice people whom our victory does 
not concern, people who in good faith reject it as a cataclysm: they 
will die in consternation, anger, despair. A misfortune to its victims, 
violence appears a crime to him who practices it. That is why Saint- 
Just, who believed in the individual and knew that all authority is 
violence, said with a somber lucidity: “No one governs innocently.” 


It may be conceived that all those who govern have not the courage 
of such an avowal: and besides, it might be dangerous for them to 
say such things too audibly. They seek to mask the crime from them- 
selves; at the very least they try to hide it from the eyes of those who 
undergo their rule. If they cannot deny it totally, they attempt to 
justify it. The most radical justification would be to demonstrate that 
it is necessary: then it ceases to be a crime and becomes a fatality. 
Even if an end is represented as necessary, the contingence of means . 
renders the decisions of the leader arbitrary, and every singular suffer- 
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ing seems unjustified: why this bloody’ revolution rather than slow 
reforms? And who will venture to designate the victim exacted anony- 
mously by the general design? If, on the contrary, a single road proves 
possible, if the course of history is a fatality, there is no further place 
for the dread of choice, for regret, or outrage; no heart can hence- 
forth conceive revolt. That is what makes historical materialism such 
a comforting doctrine; it eliminates the disturbing idea of a subjective 
caprice or an objective chance. The thoughts and words of the leaders 
merely reflect the fatal exigencies of History. But in order for this faith 
to be living and efficacious, no reflection must expose the subjectivity of 
the leaders as such; if the leader considers that he does not simply re- 
flect the objective world but interprets it, he will be prey to the fear: 
who am I to believe in myself? And if the eyes of the soldier open, he 
also asks: who is he to command me? Instead of a prophet, he now per- 
ceives only a tyrant. That is why every authoritarian party regards 
thought as a danger, reflection as a crime. That is one of the implica- 
tions of Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. Rubachev easily slips down the 
road leading to confession, because he feels that hesitation and doubt 
are the most radical, the most unpardonable of faults: far more than 
any capricious disobedience, they ruin the world of objectivity. And 
yet, tight as the noose may be, despite purges and deportations, every 
regime has its oppositionists; there is reflection, doubt, disagreement. 
And even if the oppositionist is wrong, his mistake brings a truth to 
light: because there is room in this world for error, for subjectivity; 
whether right or wrong, he triumphs, he demonstrates that the men 
who hold the reins of power can also be mistaken. And they them- 
selves know it; they know that they are subject to doubt and that their 
decisions are attended by risks. Far more than a faith, the doctrine of 
necessity is a weapon; he who uses it knows perfectly well that the 
soldier might act otherwise than he does, otherwise than is desirable, 
that he might disobey; the leader knows that the soldier is free and 
lays fetters on his freedom. This is the first sacrifice that is imposed 
upon him: to renounce his own liberty even in his thoughts for the 
sake of the liberation of mankind. As a mask for violence, the leader 
merely has recourse to another violence that extends even to the spirit. 

True, but this violence is useful, replies the partisan sure of his 
aims. And the justification he now invokes is that which, in the most 
general way, inspires and legitimizes all action. Conservative or revo- 
lutionary, through idealistic and moral or realistic and positive voca- 
bularies, all excuse the outrage of violence in the name of utility. It 
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matters little that the action may not be fatally ordained by anterior 
events, as long as the proposed end suggests it; this end determines the 
means that are subordinated to it; and thanks to this subordination 
it is possible not, it is true, to avoid the sacrifice, but to justify it: and 
that is what matters to the man of action; like Saint-Just, he consents 
to lose his innocence; what repels him is the arbitrary character of the 
crime rather than the crime itself. If willing sacrifices find their 
rational place within the undertaking, the leader escapes remorse and 
the anxiety of decision. The main thing is to triumph; defeat would 
transform the murder and destruction into an unjustified outrage, 
since they would have then been perpetrated in vain; but victory gives 
meaning and utility to all the misfortunes that have served to win it. 


This position would be solid and satisfying, if the word useful had 
in itself an absolute meaning; as we have seen, the core of the spirit 
of seriousness is precisely to impute a meaning to this word, by raising 
the Thing or the Cause to the dignity of an unconditional end. Then 
the only problem that rises is technical; the means will be chosen 
according to their efficiency, their sureness, their rapidity, their econ- 
omy; one need only compute the relations between the factors of 
time, expenditure, expense, probability of success. In time of war, to 
be sure, discipline relieves the subordinate of these calculations, they 
concern only the general staff; the soldier questions neither the aim 
nor the means of attaining it; he obeys without discussion. However, 
what distinguishes war and politics from every other technique is that 
the material they use is human material. And no more than human 
labor can be treated as a simple commodity, can human efforts and 
human lives be treated as blind instruments; man is not only a means 
to achieve an end, he is in himself an end. The word “useful” de- 
mands a complement, and it can have but one: man himself. And 
the most disciplined soldier would mutiny unless a judicious propa- 
ganda persuaded him that he was fighting for the cause of man: for 
his cause. 


But is the cause of man that of every man? That is what, since 
Hegel, utilitarian systems of morality have endeavored to demonstrate; 
in order to give the word “useful” a universal and absolute meaning, 
it always becomes necessary to absorb each man into a general concept 
of mankind; it is declared that in spite of the weaknesses of the flesh 
and that singular fear that each man feels in the face of his singular 
death, the true interest of each man coincides with the general interest. - 
And it is true that each man is bound up with all; but precisely this 
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defines the ambiguity of his condition:"in his transcendence toward 
others, each man exists absolutely as though for himself; each man 
is interested in the liberation of all, but as a separate existence engaged 
in his singular projects. So that the terms: “useful to man” and 
“useful to this man,” do not coincide. The universal and absolute 
Man exists nowhere. By this detour we return to the same antinomy: 
the only justification of sacrifice is its utility; but the useful is what 
serves man, and so it is to serve some men that we must do a dis- 
service to other men. In the name of what principle are we to choose 
between man and man? 


We must recall again that the supreme end that man should strive 
for is his freedom, which alone can establish the value of other ends; 
we shall subordinate comfort, happiness, all relative advantages that 
define human projects to this absolute condition for their realization. 
The freedom of a single man must count more than a harvest of cotton 
or of rubber; although this principle is not respected in fact, it is by 
and large theoretically recognized. But what makes the problem so 
difficult is that it is necessary to choose between the negation of one 
freedom or that of another: every war presupposes a discipline, every 
revolution a dictatorship, every political action presupposes lies; action 
implies all forms of subjection from murder to mystification. Is it then 
absurd in every case? Or can we, within the very outrage that action 
implies, find, in spite of all this, reasons for desiring one thing rather 
than another? 


By a strange compromise which clearly indicates that all action 
treats man both as means and end, as external object and inwardness, 
we generally take numerical considerations into account; it is better 
to save ten men than a single man. Here we treat man as an end, 
for to affirm quantity as a value, is to affirm the positive value of each 
unit, but as a measurable, hence external value. I have spoken with 
a Kantian rationalist who passionately maintained that it is just as 
immoral to choose the death of a single man as to let ten thousand 
perish; he was right in the sense that in every murder the outrage is 
total; ten thousand dead men are no more than a singular death in 
ten thousand examples; no multiplication has any bearing on sub- 
jectivity. But he forgot that for him who has the decision to make, 
men are nevertheless given as objects that can be counted; it is there- 
fore logical, although this logic implies an outrageous absurdity, to 
prefer to save the greater number. It must be admitted however that 
this formulation of the problem is rather abstract, for very rarely is 
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the choice based on quantity alone. These men, among whom one 
hesitates, have functions in society. The general who economizes the 
lives of his soldiers economizes them as human material which it is 
useful to reserve for tomorrow’s battles or for the reconstruction of 
the country; and sometimes he condemns to death thousands of 
civilians whose fate does not concern him in order to save the lives 
of a hundred soldiers or ten specialists. A borderline case is that de- 
scribed by David Rousset in Les jours de notre mort: the S.S. forced 
the prisoners in the concentration camp to pick those of their fellow 
prisoners who were to be sent to the gas chambers; the Communists 
accepted this responsibility, because they believed that they had a 
valid principle of selection; they protected the political prisoners of 
their own party, because the lives of these men, devoted to a cause 
which they considered just, seemed to them the most useful. The 
Communists have been much attacked for this partiality; however, 
since in any case these atrocious massacres could not be avoided, the 
only solution was to rationalize it as far as possible. 


It seems that we have made little progress, for in substance we are 
reduced to saying that what seems useful to us is to sacrifice the less 
useful men to the more useful. But this very circuit from the useful 
to the useful is illuminating: the complement of the word “useful” is 
the word “man,” but another complement is the word “future.” Or, 
to use Ponge’s formula, man insofar as he is the “future of man.” And 
indeed, cut off from his transcendence, reduced to the facticity of his 
presence, an individual is nothing; it is by his project that he fulfills 
himself, by the end in view that he justifies himself; hence this justi- 
fication lies always in the future. Only the future can profit by the 
present and keep it alive by transcending it. It is in the light of the 
future, which is the meaning and the very substance of action, that 
a choice becomes possible. The men of today will be sacrificed to 
those of tomorrow, because the present appears as the facticity that 
must be transcended toward liberty. No action is conceivable without 
this sovereign affirmation of the future. But we must still arrive at 
an understanding of what this word implies. 
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BERTOLT BRECHT AND “WRITING 
PEPPER UIE HY 


When Bertolt Brecht embarked upon his career as a writer during 
the first World War, he was accepted as a rather wild offshoot of Neo-' 
Romanticism. His first play, “Baal,” looked to literary-minded readers 
like a dramatization of Rimbaud’s “Bateau Ivre,” that standard work 
of insurrection against the mechanized world of bourgeois civilization. 
Baal, Brecht’s hero, resembled more the mythical force of anarchy 
than an average-sized man. That the text of this youthful work, with 
its abundance of savage imagery, laid itself open to errors of inter- \ 
pretation, did not mean that the new poet was not “on the level.” 
Neither did his occasional rudeness disturb his followers: rude poetry 
was still poetry; and a certain ruthlessness belonged to the character- 
istics of the decade. 

The meaning of Brecht’s next works, his play, ‘‘Drums in the Night,” 
and his “Legend of the Dead Soldier,” could not be mistaken. They 
expressed what everybody was experiencing: the revolutionary situa- 
tion after the War. 

I happened to be present when Brecht staged his “Baal,” a few 
years after it was originally written and after the German revolution 
had been sabotaged. He had radically revised the play. Clearing up 
its romantic jungle, he had made every detail concrete, and had 
brought it into accord with historical facts and existing social 
conditions. 

Baal could no longer be regarded and enjoyed as a mythical figure. | 
He had become a chauffeur in Berlin, living during the period of in- | 
flation. Brecht’s revision of the play was a painstaking job, mercilessly 
done. The audience was no longer permitted to indulge in a vague 
and violent emotionalism which the first version, written by an 
adolescent, might have aroused and nourished. Now it was compelled 
to see concretely and to think exactly, to become sharply aware of 
realities which bothered its members in life, and which they wished to ~ 
forget in the theatre. 
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Brecht’s imagination found many ways to bar any possible escape 
into that state of illusion which thrives best om sentiment. He never 
resigned himself to a reportage that would permit a passive acceptance 
of given facts. Among the inventive methods he utilized, whereby to 
present his material ever more sharply, was one he called “alienation” 
(Verfremdung). According to this method, a viewpoint had to be 
found outside the “milieu” he was investigating, for the express pur- 
pose of altering the condition of that milieu. The use of fables provided 
a further and peculiar kind of perspective: it enabled him to point 
out, as from afar, what was difficult to notice because of its everyday- 
nearness; while consequences looming in the distance were brought 
into the clear focus of immediate recognition. Eternal values became 
ephemeral and trivial happenings assumed, through their proven 
authenticity, a classical aspect. Even his didactic plays did not lack a 
considerable amount of adventure for the mind, as well as for the 
senses. His quest for the truth contained an element of suspense, not 
unlike that in a detective story. But all these devices served more and 
more only one purpose: to make truth practicable and sober thinking 
enjoyable. 

I can understand that in times like ours people prefer to have their 
illusions kept alive as long as possible (often longer than possible), 
because even the image of reality becomes less and less bearable for an 
ever increased number of people. If poets were to begin to strive for 
the sober truth, who would supply us with intoxicating deceptions? 
Perhaps our statesmen and politicians, many of whom have tried to do 
precisely this with staggering success; others are trying and will con- 


tinue to try to do so. An enormous machinery throughout the world 


is at the disposal of the illusion-producers. 


Can simple truth-telling counteract this powerful staging of planned 
deception? Some readers of Brecht may complain that the dialectical 
trials which his plays represent, and the epigrammatic, caustic polemics 
of his poetry are not so s‘mple as that; for here we are dealing with a 
highly organized form of thought, and considerable groundwork must 
be laid before one can understand and evaluate Brecht’s kind of 
simplicity. Not even a superficial reading of Marx will do. But 
Brecht’s own pamphlet: “Writing the Truth: Five Difficulties,” can 
well be used as a readers’ guide to how to understand what Brecht is 
attempting to say in his work as a whole, from “Baal” to “Galileo.” 
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Brecht began to adjust himself—as a writer—to social, economic and 
political problems long before Hitler’s rise to power. But Hitler’s 
practices may have served Brecht—and his readers—as excellent object- 
lessons. 

When Brecht’s “Writing the Truth: Five Difficulties,” was smuggled 
into Hitler-Germany between the pages of some harmless booklets, 
we do not know who picked up his pamphlet, or whether anyone was 
punished for reading it, or for seeing that others read it. 

For surely there existed more than five difficulties in reading the 
truth—even when the difficulties involved in writing it and smuggling 
it into the fortress of Un-Truth might be overcome. 

However, the understanding of Brecht’s little treatise, of what it said 
and meant in its lines and between its lines, doubtless had, by the time 
it was distributed, become somewhat easier. Naturally, what was de- 
rived from its reading must depend upon who picked up the pamphlet: 
whether the person belonged to the ruling terrorists or to the terrorized 
population. But both kind of readers understood—one may be sure— 
each in his own way, according to his position in the struggle. 

One’s understanding necessarily depended, also, on the timing: on 
whether one might be reading the pamphlet after the great victories 
of the Third Reich, or after that bulwark of suppression—built over 
thousands of years—had begun to crumble. 

Sobriety of style was part of Brecht’s subversive intention: it was 
meant to have a sobering effect in contrast to the high-flown style of 
Nazi propaganda. A kind of scientific dryness had already become a 
matter of principle with Brecht. Now, in his pamphlet, it was proving 
to be of actual value. Brecht was well prepared for the issuing of such 
a pamphlet. He was able to stand up under the test imposed by the 
occasion of its publication, because his mind had kept pace with the 
development of the particular epoch. The cunning slyness he had 
recommended with which to write about and “distribute” the truth 
had turned out to be indeed a necessity during a period of terror. 

But reading the pamphlet today, after the nightmare of Hitlerism 
has given way to a harsh awakening, one cannot fail to notice its gen- 
eral importance, which is by no means limited by time or place. 

Whenever things go the way they went in the fascist countries, 
Brecht’s devices must be seen as obligatory. Even writers in demo- 
cratic countries may have to learn something from his short but com- 
prehensive treatise. And not only because of dangers threatening in 


the future. 
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The pamphlet makes five distinct points about the difficulties in- 
volved in writing the truth: Point one: about courage. One cannot 
even define truth without also including a definition of courage: the 
special kind of courage necessary whenever and wherever a writer does 
not wish to serve the interests of the powerful—that is, the possessing 
classes—but of the people; wherever and whenever he does not wish to 
limit his efforts to trying to save his own skin, his own interests—which 
is often done by escaping into the seemingly higher strata of the mind 
and of the soul, or into generalizations; the moral courage to recognize 
the reasons for one’s inevitable defeat, if one fails to discredit kindness 
which is not backed by strength. 

And, point two: courage is nothing without the knowledge of the 
truth, that is, without prudence: the necessity to study books and life; 
to gather the material needed for one’s task and clearly to work out 
one’s methods of writing. 

Point three discusses the art of making truth effective as a weapon. 
Here Brecht gives his historical and economic theory of Nazi bar- 
barism, which to him is a phase of capitalism in its fight against social- 
ism. A writer who defines the struggle thus will not recognize forces of 
nature or history as ultimate causes, but will unmask them as human 
machinations. 

We are living in an epoch in which “man is the fate of man’: no 
super-human authority can be made responsible for what occurs; man, 
only man, must take the blame. 

Therefore everything depends upon what men will or will not do. 
We must discover what are the avoidable causes of mischief, and we 
must influence men to avoid them. 

Which leads to point four: about good judgment in the choice of 
those people through whom truth can be made effective. Here Brecht 
makes a distinction of primary instance: between “writing,” and “writ- 
ing to somebody,” that is: addressing somebody, addressing whom it 
concerns. 

Difficulty five is the longest and most detailed chapter of the pam- 
phlet. Brecht calls it The Craft of Spreading the Truth among the 
Many. He recommends the use of cunning. He enumerates tricks to 
be employed. The examples he supplies reach beyond the occasion of 
fighting Nazism. He allows us to look into his own work-shop, to 
profit by his way of learning, his self-education, his self-discipline. He 
gives examples of words and notions which it is permissible to use on 
certain occasions, and others which have to be avoided for the time . 
being. He quotes the philosophical writings of Confucius and the 
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political writings of Lenin. Among the“poets, Brecht lists Voltaire’s 
cleverly planned and amusingly twisted satire as brilliant achieve- 
ment. He quotes at length an anonymous Egyptian poet’s lamentation 
about certain public disorders: the well-hidden meaning of which is 
the praise of a revolution which has caused them. There is mentioned, 
of course, Swift’s famous proposition about eating the children of the 
poor, as a sly and artful device of revealing an unwanted truth and of 
making it sting. Elegance of style, gallant content, as well as the hair- 
raising horrors of mystery stories: everything is welcome if it serves 
the purpose. Most interesting of all is the discussion of the higher 
literary level as a means of concealing the true intentions of the 
writer. The level has to be lowered in the event that it arouses suspi- 
cion. Scientific discourses can be used for the smuggling of propa- 
ganda. These and other tricks are evaluated as commendable under 
terror. . 

But as there is, intentionally, no dividing line drawn between poli- 
tical writing and other forms of literature, Brecht’s enemies—the ad- 
versaries of what he considers the truth—will denounce some of the 
devices he recommends as suitable only for the propagandist who holds 
that the means one.uses become justified by the ends one seeks; espe- 
cially unwanted by people who do not want the end. 

Nobody can accuse Brecht of cunningly hiding the truth he has him- 
self found: he makes it obvious in each line he writes. Indeed he 
would be in dire need of presenting valid excuses for his existence as a 
poet in this our time, were he to lose sight of his aim and not keep 
it in mind all of the time. When he feels the urge to write about the 
infliction of being an exile (and he has written about this subject so 
unforgettably), he first makes an estimate of whether the subject is 
worth one stanza or only half a stanza; and however much space and 
work it deserves, the theme must be disposed of conscientiously accord- 
ing to the rules of tactical and strategic planning for that total warfare 
of which all forms and utterances of our life have become a part. 

Art as a weapon: the question remains whether an artist who has 
set such strict laws for himself does not, in the end, defeat his own 
purposes; whether, on the one hand, art as propaganda can really 
influence the social and political development of an era to a noticeable 
degree; on the other hand, whether such an exclusive usage of art 
does not do grave damage to both the artist and his art. First: we 
do not possess sufficient scientific knowledge about the spreading of 
ideas, about the role which ideas play in making history. We must 
decide for ourselves how much we want to contribute to this endeavor. 
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The choice is for some men not an entirely free one. With other 
words: Noblesse oblige. Second: it seems rather idle to speculate about 
what would have become of Brecht as a poet, had he not taken his 
development so strictly into his own hands. We cannot tell how much 
he lost by commandeering his Muse; we can only acknowledge what 
he gained by it. If he admits, somewhat hesitatingly, that the poet of 
today is allowed to make use of nature, but only as a background for 
human activities, we must admit that this restriction allowed him to 
write some of the most beautiful poems about trees and birds written 
in our time. If he insists that facts, before they are to be utilized by 
a.writer, must be examined as to their transitoriness and variability; 
that the inherent and growing contradictions must be detected in each 
situation which a writer wants to treat: we cannot deny that such an 
awareness has not only strengthened the dramatist Brecht—which, con- 
sidering the dialectical nature of the drama, would be only logical— 
but that this kind of thoroughgoing analysis did not frustrate the 
lyrical poet Brecht either. The ultimate proof of his methods: they 
enabled him to revive old forms successfully and to innovate new ones 
with equal success. Neither the song of the operetta, nor Shakespearian 
blank verse, nor Homer’s hexameter, nor the epigram of four caustic 
lines interpreting a news photo: hardly any form is out of date or out 
of reach for Brecht, when he tries to make his truth workable, and to 
fulfill what his definition demands of art: to give importance to Truth. 
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WRITING THE TRUTH; 
FIVE DIFFICULTIES 


Translated by Richard Winston 


This pamphlet was written by Bertolt Brecht for circulation in 
Hitler Germany. It was published as a separate reprint by the anti- 
Fascist newspaper, Unsere Zeit, organ of the “League of German 
Writers.” 


Nowadays, anyone who wishes to combat lies and ignorance and to 
write the truth must overcome at least five difficulties. He must have 
the courage to write the truth when truth is everywhere opposed; the 
keenness to recognize it, although it is everywhere concealed; the skill 
to manipulate it as a weapon; the judgment to select those in whose 
hands it will be effective; and the cunning to spread the truth among 
such persons. These are formidable problems for writers living under 
fascism, but they exist also for those writers who have fled or been 
exiled; they exist even for writers working in countries where civil 
liberty prevails. 


1. THE COURAGE TO WRITE THE TRUTH 


It seems obvious that whoever writes should write the truth in the 
sense that he ought not suppress or conceal truth or write anything 
deliberately untrue. He ought not to cringe before the powerful, nor 
betray the weak. It is, of course, very hard not to cringe before the 
powerful, and it is highly advantageous to betray the weak. To dis- 
please the possessors means to become one of the dispossessed. To 
renounce payment for work may be the equivalent of giving up the 
work, and to decline fame when it is offered by the mighty may mean 
to decline it forever. This takes courage. 


Times of extreme oppression are usually times when there is much 
talk about high and lofty matters. At such times it takes courage to 
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write of low and ignoble matters such as food and shelter for workers; 
it takes courage when everyone else is ranting about the vital im- 
portance of sacrifice. When all sorts of honors are showered upon the 
peasants it takes courage to speak of machines and good stock feeds 
which would lighten their honorable labor. When every radio station 
is blaring that a man without knowledge or education is better than 
one who has studied, it takes courage to ask: better for whom? When 
all the talk is of perfect and imperfect races, it takes courage to ask 
whether it is not hunger and ignorance and war that produce de- 
formities. 

And it also takes courage to tell the truth about oneself, about one’s 
own defeat. Many of the persecuted lose their capacity for seeing their 
own mistakes. It seems to them that the persecution itself is the greatest 
injustice. The persecutors are wicked simply because they persecute; 
the persecuted suffer because of their goodness. But this goodness has 
been beaten, defeated, suppressed; it- was therefore a weak goodness, a 
bad, indefensible, unreliable goodness. For it will not do to grant that 
goodness must be weak as rain must be wet. It takes courage to say 
that the good were defeated not because they were good, but because 
they were weak. 

Naturally, in the struggle with falsehood we must write the truth, 
and this truth must not be a lofty and ambiguous generality. When 
it is said of someone, “He spoke the truth,” this implies that some 
people or many people or at least one person said something unlike 
the truth—a lie or a generality—but he spoke the truth, he said some- 
thing practical, factual, undeniable, something to the point. 

It takes little courage to mutter a general complaint, in a part of 
the world where complaining is still permitted, about the wickedness 
of the world and the triumph of barbarism, or to cry boldly that the 
victory of the human spirit is assured. There are many who pretend 
that cannon are aimed at them when in reality they are the target 
merely of opera glasses. They shout their generalized demands to a 
world of friends and harmless persons. They insist upon a generalized 
justice for which they have never done anything; they ask for a gen- 
eralized freedom and demand a share of the booty which they have 
long since enjoyed. They think that truth is only what sounds nice. 
If truth should prove to be something statistical, dry or factual, some- 
thing difficult to find and requiring study, they do not recognize it as 
truth; it does not intoxicate them. They possess only the external 


demeanor of truth-tellers. The trouble with them is: they do not know. 
the truth. 
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2. THE KEENNESS TO RECOGNIZE THE TRUTH 


Since it is hard to write the truth because truth is everywhere sup- 
pressed, it seems to most people to be a question of character whether 
the truth is written or not written. They believe that courage alone 
suffices. They forget the second obstacle: the difficulty of finding the 
truth. It is impossible to assert that the truth is easily ascertained. 


First of all we strike trouble in determining what truth is worth the 
telling. For example, before the eyes of the whole world one great 
civilized nation after the other falls into barbarism. Moreover, every- 
one knows that the domestic war which is being waged by the most 
ghastly methods can at any moment be converted into a foreign war 
which may well leave our continent a heap of ruins. This, undoubtedly, 
is one truth, but there are others. Thus, for,example, it is not untrue 
that chairs have seats and that rain falls downward. Many poets write 
truths of this sort. They are like a painter adorning the walls of a 
sinking ship with a still life. Our first difficulty does not trouble them 
and their consciences are clear. Those in power cannot corrupt them, 
but neither are they disturbed by the cries of the oppressed; they go 
on painting. The senselessness of their behavior engenders in them a 
“profound” pessimism which they sell at good prices; yet such pessim- 
ism would be more fitting in one who observes these masters and their 
sales. At the same time it is not easy to realize that their truths are 
truths about chairs or rain; they usually sound like truths about im- 
portant things. For it is the nature of artistic creation to confer 
importance. But upon closer examination it is possible to see that 
they say merely: a chair is a chair, and: no one can prevent the rain 
from falling down. 


They do not discover the truths that are worth writing about. On 
the other hand, there are some who deal only with the most urgent 
tasks, who embrace poverty and do not fear rulers, and who neverthe- 
less cannot find the truth. These lack knowledge. They are full of 
ancient superstitions, with notorious prejudices that in by-gone days 
were often put into beautiful words. The world is too complicated 
for them; they do not know the facts; they do not perceive relation- 
ships. In addition to temperament, knowledge, which can be acquired, 
and methods, which can be learned, are needed. What is necessary for 
all writers in this age of perplexity and lightning change is a knowl- 
edge of the materialistic dialectic of economy and history. ‘This knowl- 
edge can be acquired from books and from practical instruction, if the 
necessary diligence is applied. Many truths can be discovered in simpler 
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fashion, or at least portions of truths, or facts that lead to the discovery 
of truths. Method is good in all enquiry, but‘it is possible to make 
discoveries without using any method—indeed, even without enquiry. 
But by such a casual procedure one does not come to the kind of 
presentation of truth which will enable men to act on the basis of that 
presentation. People who merely record little facts are not able to 
arrange the things of this world so that they can be easily controlled. 
Yet truth has this function alone and no other. Such people cannot 
cope with the requirement that they write the truth. 


If a person is ready to write the truth and able to recognize it, there 
remain three more difficulties. 


3. THE SKILL TO MANIPULATE THE 
TRUTH AS A WEAPON 


The truth must be spoken with a view to the results it will produce 
in the sphere of action. As a specimen of a truth from which no re- 
sults, or the wrong one, follow, we can cite the widespread view that 
bad conditions prevail in a number of countries as a result of bar- 
barism. In this view, Fascism is a wave of barbarism which has de- 
scended upon some countries with the elemental force of a natural 
phenomenon. 


According to this view, Fascism is a new, third power beside (and 
above) capitalism and socialism; not only the socialist movement, but 
capitalism as well might have survived without the intervention of 
Fascism. And soon. This is, of course, a Fascist claim; to accede to it 
is a capitulation to Fascism. Fascism is a historic phase of capitalism; 
in this sense it is something new and at the same time old. In Fascist 
countries capitalism continues to exist, but only in the form of Fascism; 
and Fascism can be combatted as capitalism alone, as the nakedest, most 
shameless, most oppressive and most treacherous form of capitalism. 

But how can anyone tell the truth about Fascism, unless he is willing 
to speak out against capitalism, which brings it forth? What will be 
the practical results of such truth? 

Those who are against Fascism without being against capitalism, 
who lament over the barbarism that comes out of barbarism, are like 
people who wish to eat their veal without slaughtering the calf. They 
are willing to eat the calf, but they dislike the sight of blood. They 
are easily satisfied if the butcher washes his hands before weighing the. 
meat. They are not against the property relations which engender bar- 
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barism; they are only against barbarism itself. They raise their voices 
against barbarism, and they do so in countries where precisely the 
same property relations prevail, but where the butchers wash their 
hands before weighing the meat. 

Outcries against barbarous measures may be effective as long as the 
listeners believe that such measures are out of the question in their 
own countries. Certain countries are still able to maintain their prop- 
erty relations by methods that appear less violent than those used in 
other countries. Democracy still serves in these countries to achieve the 
results for which violence is needed in others, namely, to guarantee 
private ownership of the means of production. The private monopoly 
of factories, mines and land creates barbarous conditions everywhere, 
but in some places these conditions do not so forcibly strike the eye. 
Barbarism strikes the eye only when it happens that monopoly can be 
protected only by open violence. 

Some countries, which do not yet find it necessary to defend their 
barbarous monopolies by dispensing with the formal guarantees of a 
constitutional state, as well as with such amenities as art, philosophy 
and literature, are particularly eager to listen to visitors who abuse 
their native lands because those amenities are denied there. They 
gladly listen because they hope to derive from what they hear advan- 
tages in future wars. Shall we say that they have recognized the truth 
who, for example, loudly demand an unrelenting struggle against 
Germany “because that country is now the true home of Evil in our 
day, the partner of hell, the abode of the Antichrist’? We should 
rather say that these are foolish and dangerous people. For the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this nonsense is that since poison gas and bombs 
do not pick out the guilty, Germany must be exterminated—the whole 
country and all its people. 

The man who does not know the truth expresses himself in lofty, 
general and imprecise terms. He shouts about “the” German, he com- 
plains about Evil in general, and whoever hears him cannot make out 
what to do. Shall he decide not to be a German? Will hell vanish if 
he himself is good? The silly talk about the barbarism that comes out 
of barbarism is also of this kind. The source of barbarism is barbarism, 
and it is combatted by culture, which comes from education. All this 
is put in general terms; it is not meant to be a guide to action and is 
in reality addressed to no one. 

Such vague descriptions point to only a few links in the chain of 
causes. Their obscurantism conceals the real forces making for disaster. 
If light be thrown on the matter it promptly appears that disasters are 
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caused by certain men. For we live in a time when the fate of man 
is determined by men. 

Fascism is not a natural disaster which can be understood simply in 
terms of “human nature.” But even when we are dealing with natural 
catastrophes, there are ways to portray them which are worthy of human 
beings because they appeal to man’s fighting spirit. 

After a great earthquake that destroyed Yokohama, many American 
magazines published photographs showing heaps of ruins. ‘The cap- 
tions read: “Steel stood.” And, to be sure, though one might see only 
ruins at first glance, the eye swiftly discerned, after noting the caption, 
that a few tall buildings had remained standing. Among the multi- 
tudinous descriptions that can be given of an earthquake, those drawn 
up by construction engineers concerning the shifts in the ground, the 
force of stresses, the heat developed, etc., are of the greatest importance, 
for they lead to future construction which will withstand earthquakes. 
If any one wishes to describe Fascism and war, great disasters which 
are not natural catastrophes, he must do so in terms of a practical truth. 
He must show that these disasters are launched by the possessing classes 
to control the vast numbers of workers who do not own the means of 
production. 

If one wishes successfully to write the truth about evil conditions, 
one must write it so that its avertible causes can be identified. If the 
preventable causes can be identified, the evil conditions can be fought. 


4. THE JUDGMENT TO SELECT THOSE IN WHOSE 
HANDS THE TRUTH WILL BE EFFECTIVE 


The century old custom of trade in critical and descriptive writing 
and the fact that the writer has been relieved of concern for the des- 
tination of what he has written, have caused him to labor under a 
false impression. He believes that his customer or employer, the mid- 
dleman, passes on what he has written to everyone. The writer thinks: 
I have spoken and those who wish to hear will hear me. In reality he 
has spoken and those who are able to pay hear him. A great deal, 
though still too little, has been said about this; I merely want to empha- 
size that “writing for someone” has been transformed into merely 
“writing.” But the truth cannot merely be written; it must be written 
for someone, someone who can do something with it. The process of 
recognizing truth is the same for writers and readers. In order to say 
good things, one’s hearing must be good and one must hear good things. 
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The truth must be spoken deliberately and listened to deliberately. 
And for us writers it is important to whom we tell the truth and who 
tells it to us. 


We must tell the truth about evil conditions to those for whom the 
conditions are worst, and we must also learn the truth from them. We 
must address not only people who hold certain views, but people who, 
because of their situation should hold these views. And the audience 
is continually changing. Even the hangmen can be addressed when the 
payment for hanging stops, or when the work becomes too dangerous. 
The Bavarian peasants were against every kind of revolution, but when 
the war went on too long and the sons who came home found no room 
on their farms, it was possible to win them over to revolution. 

It is important for the writer to strike the true note of truth. Ordi- 
narily, what we hear is a very gentle, melancholy tone, the tone of 
people who would not hurt a fly. Hearing this one, the wretched 
become more wretched. Those who use it may not be foes, but they 
are certainly not allies. The truth is belligerent; it strikes out not only 
against falsehood, but against particular people who spread falsehood. 


5. THE CUNNING TO SPREAD THE TRUTH 
AMONG THE MANY 


Many people, proud that they possess the courage necessary for the 
truth, happy that they have succeeded in finding it, perhaps fatigued 
by the labor necessary to put it into workable form and impatient that 
it should be grasped by those whose interests they are espousing, con- 
sider it superfluous to apply any special cunning in spreading the truth, 
For this reason they often sacrifice the whole effectiveness of their 
work. At all times cunning has been employed to spread the truth, 
whenever truth was suppressed or concealed. Confucius falsified an 
old, patriotic historical calendar. He changed certain words. Where 
the calendar read, ‘““The ruler of Hun had the philosopher Wan killed 
because he said so and so,’ Confucius replaced “killed” by “mur- 
dered.” If the calendar said that tyrant so and so died by assasination, 
he substituted, “was executed.” In this manner Confucius opened 
the way for a fresh interpretation of history. 

In our times anyone who says population in place of people or race, 
and privately owned land in place of soil, is by that simple act with- 
drawing his support from a great many lies. He is taking away from 
these words their rotten, mystical implications. The word people 
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(Volk) implies a certain unity and certain common interests; it should 
therefore be used only when we are speaking of a number of peoples, 
for then alone is anything like community of interest conceivable. The 
population of a given territory may have a good many different and 
even opposed interests—and this is a truth that is being suppressed. In 
like manner, whoever speaks of soil and describes vividly the effect of 
plowed fields upon nose and eyes, stressing the smell and color of earth, 
is supporting the rulers’ lies. For the fertility of the soil is not the ques- 
tion, nor men’s love for the soil, nor their industry in working it; 
what is of prime importance is the price of grain and the price of labor. 
Those who extract profits from the soil are not the same people who 
extract grain from it, and the earthy smell of a turned furrow is un- 
known on the produce exchanges. The latter have another smell 
entirely. Privately owned land is the right expression; it affords less 
opportunity for deception. 

Where oppression exists, the word obedience should be employed 
instead of discipline, for discipline can be self-imposed and therefore 
has something noble in its character that obedience lacks. And a better 
word than honor is human dignity; the latter tends to keep the indi- 
vidual in mind. We all know very well what sort of scoundrels thrust 
themselves forward, clamoring to defend the honor of a people. And 
how generously they distribute honors to the starvelings who feed them. 
Confucius’ sort of cunning is still valid today. Thomas More in his 
Utopia described a country in which just conditions prevailed. It was 
a country very different from the England in which he lived, but it 
resembled that England very closely, except for the conditions of life. 

Lenin wished to describe exploitation and oppression on Sakhalin 
Island, but it was necessary for him to beware of the Czarist police. In 
place of Russia he put Japan, and in place of Sakhalin, Korea. The 
methods of the Japanese bourgeoisie reminded all his readers of the 
Russian bourgeoisie and Sakhalin, but the pamphlet was not banned 
because Russia was hostile to Japan. Many things that cannot be said 
in Germany about Germany can be said about Austria. 

There are many cunning devices by which a suspicious State can be 
hoodwinked. 

Voltaire combatted the church doctrine of miracles by writing a 
gallant poem about the Maid of Orleans. He described the miracles 
that undoubtedly must have taken place in order that Joan of Arc 
should remain a virgin in the midst of an army of men, a court of 
aristocrats, and a host of monks. By the elegance of his style, and by. 
describing erotic adventures such as characterized the luxurious life 
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of the ruling class, he threw discredit upon a religion which provided 
them with the means to pursue a loose life. He even made it possible 
for his works, in illegal ways, to reach those for whom they were in- 
tended. Those among his readers who held power promoted or toler- 
ated the spread of his writings. By so doing, they were withdrawing 
support from the police who defended their own pleasures. Another 
example: the great Lucretius expressly says that one of the chief en- 


couragements to the spread of Epicurean atheism was the beauty of 
his verses. 


It is indeed the case that the high literary level of a given statement 
can afford it protection. Often, however, it also arouses suspicion. In 
such case it may be necessary to lower it deliberately. This happens, 
for example, when descriptions of evil conditions are inconspicuously 
smuggled into the despised form of a detective story. Such descriptions 
would justify a detective story. The great Shakespeare deliberately 
lowered the level of his work for reasons of far less importance. In the 
scene in which Coriolanus’ mother confronts her son who is departing 
for his native city, Shakespeare deliberately makes her speech to the 
son very weak. It was inopportune for Shakespeare to have Coriolanus 
restrained by good reasons from carrying out his plan; it was necessary 
to have him yield to old habit with a certain sluggishness. 


Shakespeare also provides a model of cunning utilized in the spread 
of truth: this is Antony’s speech over Caesar’s body. Antony continu- 
ally emphasizes that Brutus is an honorable man, but he also describes 
the deed, and this description of the deed is more impressive than 
the description of the doer. The orator thus permits himself to be 
overwhelmed by the facts; he lets them speak for themselves. 


An Egyptian poet who lived four thousand years ago employed a 
similar method. That was a time of great class struggles. The class 
that had hitherto ruled was defending itself with difficulty against its 
great opponent, that part of the population which had hitherto served 
it. In the poem a wise man appears at the ruler’s court and calls for 
struggle against the internal enemy. He presents a long and impres- 
sive description of the disorders that have arisen from the uprising of 
the lower classes. This description reads as follows: 

So it is: the nobles lament and the servants rejoice. Every city 
says: Let us drive the strong from out of our midst. The offices 


are broken open and the documents removed. The slaves are be- 
coming masters. 


So it is: the son of a well-born man can no longer be recognized. 
The mistress’ child becomes her slave girl’s son. 
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So it is: The burghers have been bound to the millstones. Those 
who never saw the day have gone out into the light. 

So it is: The ebony poor-boxes are being broken up; the noble 
sesban wood is cut up into beds. 

Behold, the capital city has collapsed in an hour. 

Behold, the poor of the land have become rich. 

Behold, he who had not bread now possesses a barn; his granary 
is filled with the possessions of another. 

Behold, it is good for a man when he may eat his food. 

Behold, he who had no corn now possesses barns; those who 
accepted the largesse of corn now distribute it. 

Behold, he who had not a yoke of oxen now possesses herds; he 
who could not obtain beasts of burden now possesses herds of 
neat cattle. 

Behold, he who could build no hut for himself now possesses 
four strong walls. 

Behold, the ministers seek shelter in the granary, and he who 
was scarcely permitted to sleep atop the walls now possesses a bed. 

Behold, he who could not build himself a rowboat now pos- 
sesses ships; when their owner looks upon the ships, he finds they 
are no longer his. 

Behold, those who had clothes are now dressed in rags, and he 
who wove nothing for himself now possesses the finest linen. 

The rich man goes thirsty to bed, and he who once begged him 
for lees now has strong beer. 

Behold, he who understood nothing of music now owns a harp; 
he to whom no one sang now praises the music. 

Behold, he who slept alone for lack of a wife now has women; 
those who looked at their faces in the water now possess mirrors. 
Behold, the highest in the land run about without finding employ- 
‘ment. Nothing is reported to the great any longer. He who once 
was a messenger now sends forth others to carry his messages. .. . 


Behold five men whom their master sent out. They say: go forth 
yourself; we have arrived. 


It is significant that this is the description of a kind of disorder that 


must seem very desirable to the oppressed. And yet the poet’s inten- 
tion is not transparent. He expressly condemns these conditions, 
though he condemns them poorly. ... 


Jonathan Swift, in his famous pamphlet, suggested that the land 


could be restored to prosperity by slaughtering the children of the 
poor and selling them for meat. He presented exact calculations show- 


ing what economies could be effected if the governing classes stopped _ 


at nothing. 
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Swift feigned innocence. He defended a way of thinking which he 
hated intensely with a great deal of ardor and thoroughness, taking as 
his theme a question that plainly exposed to everyone the cruelty of 
that way of thinking. Anyone could be cleverer than Swift, or at any 
rate more humane—especially those who had hitherto not troubled to 
consider what were the logical conclusions of the views they held. 


Propaganda that stimulates thinking, in no matter what field, is 
useful to the cause of the oppressed. Such propaganda is very much 
needed. Under governments which serve to promote exploitation, 
thought is considered base. 

Anything that serves those who are oppressed is considered base. 
It is base to be constantly concerned about getting enough to eat; it is 
base to reject honors offered to the defenders of a country in which 
those defenders go hungry; base to doubt the Leader when his leader- 
ship leads to misfortunes; base to be reluctant to do work that does 
not feed the worker; base to revolt against the compulsion to commit 
senseless acts; base to be indifferent to a family which can no longer 
be helped by any amount of concern. The starving are reviled as 
voracious wolves who have nothing to defend; those who doubt their 
oppressors are accused of doubting their own strength; those who de- 
mand pay for their labor are denounced as idlers. Under such govern- 
ments thinking in general is considered base and falls into disrepute. 
Thinking is no longer taught anywhere, and wherever it does emerge, 
it is persecuted. 

Nevertheless, certain fields always exist in which it is possible to call 
attention to triumphs of thought without fear of punishment. These 
are the fields in which the dictatorships have need of thinking. For 
example, it is possible to refer to the triumphs of thought in fields of 
military science and technology. Even such matters as stretching wool 
supplies by proper organization, or inventing ersatz materials, require 
thinking. Adulteration of foods, training the youth for war—all such 
things require thinking; and in reference to such matters the process of 
thought can be described. Praise of war, the automatic goal of such 
thinking, can be cunningly avoided, and in this way the thought that 
arises from the question of how a war can best be waged can be made 
to lead to another question—whether the war has any sense. ‘Thought 
can then be applied to the further question, how can a senseless war 
be averted? 

Naturally, this question can scarcely be asked openly. Such being 
the case, cannot the thinking we have stimulated be made use of? That 
is, can it be framed so that it leads to action? It can. 
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In order that the oppression of one (the larger) part of the popula- 
tion by another (the smaller) part should continue in such a time 
as ours, a certain attitude of the population is necessary, and this atti- 
tude must pervade all fields. A discovery in the field of zoology, like 
that of the Englishman Darwin, might suddenly endanger exploita- 
tion. And yet, for a time, the church alone was alarmed; the people 
noticed nothing amiss. The researches of physicists in recent years 
have led to consequences in the field of logic which might well en- 
danger a number of the dogmas that keep oppression going. Hegel, 
the philosopher of the Prussian State, who dealt with complex investi- 
gations in the field of logic, suggested to Marx and Lenin, the classic 
exponents of the proletarian revolution, methods of inestimable value. 
The development of the sciences is interrelated, but uneven, and the 
State is never able to keep its eye on everything. The advance guard 
of truth can select battle positions which are relatively unwatched. 

What counts is that the right sort. of thinking be taught, a kind of 
thinking that investigates the transitory and changeable aspect of all 
things and processes. Rulers have an intense dislike for significant 
changes. They would like to see everything remain the same—for a 
thousand years, if possible. ‘They would love it if sun and moon stood 
still. Then no one would grow hungry any more, no one would want 
his supper. When the rulers have fired a shot, they do not want the 
enemy to be able to shoot; theirs must be the last shot. A way of think- 
ing that stresses change is a good way to encourage the oppressed. 


Another idea with which the victors can be confronted is that in 
everything and in every condition, a contradiction appears and grows. 
Such a view (that of dialectics, of the doctrine that all things flow and 
change) can be inculcated in realms that for a time escape the notice 
of the rulers. It can be employed in biology or chemistry, for example. 
But it can also be indicated by describing the fate of a family, and 
here too it need not arouse too much attention. The dependence of 
everything upon many factors which are constantly changing is an 
idea dangerous to dictators, and this idea can appear in many guises 
without giving the police anything to put their finger on. A complete 
description of all the processes and circumstances encountered by a 
man who opens a tobacco shop can strike a blow against dictatorship. 
Anyone who reflects upon this will soon see why. Governments which 
lead the masses into misery must guard against the masses’ thinking 
about government while they are miserable. Such governments talk a 
great deal about Fate. It is Fate, not they, which is to blame for all 
distress. Anyone who investigates the cause of the distress is arrested 
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before he hits on the fact that the government is to blame. But it is 
possible to offer a general opposition to all this nonsense about Fate; 
it can be shown that Man’s Fate is made by men. 


This is another thing that can be done in various ways. For example, 
one might tell the story of a peasant farm—a farm in Iceland, let us 
say. The whole village is talking about the curse that hovers over this 
farm. One peasant woman threw herself down a well; the peasant 
owner hanged himself. One day a marriage takes place between the 
peasant’s son and a girl whose dowry is several acres of good land. 
The curse seems to lift from the farm. The village is divided in its 
judgment of the cause of this fortunate turn of events. Some ascribe it 
to the sunny disposition of the young peasant’s son, others to the new 
fields which the young wife added to the farm, and which have now 
made it large enough to provide a livelihood. 

But even in a poem which simply describes a landscape something 
can be achieved, if the things created by men are incorporated into 
the landscape. 

Cunning is necessary to spread the truth. 


Summary 


The great truth of our time is that our continent is giving way to 
barbarism because private ownership of the means of production is 
being maintained by violence. Merely to recognize this truth is not 
sufficient, but should it not be recognized, no other truth of importance 
can be discovered. Of what use is it to write something courageous 
which shows that the condition into which we are falling is barbarous 
(which is true) if it is not clear why we are falling into this condition? 
We must say that torture is used in order to preserve property relations. 
To be sure, when we say this we lose a great many friends who are 
against torture only because they think property relations can be up- 
held without torture which is untrue. 

We must tell the truth about the barbarous conditions in our coun- 
try in order that the thing should be done which will put an end to 
them—the thing, namely, which will change property relations. 

Furthermore, we must tell this truth to those who suffer most from 
existing property relations and who have the greatest interest in their 
being changed—the workers and those whom we can induce to be their 
allies because they too have really no control of the means of produc- 
tion even if they do share in the profits. 

And we must proceed cunningly. 
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All these five difficulties must be overcome at one and the same 
time, for we cannot discover the truth about barbarous conditions 
without thinking of those who suffer from them; cannot proceed un- 
less we shake off every trace of cowardice; and when we seek to discern. 
the true state of affairs in regard to those who are ready to use the 
knowledge we give them, we must also consider the necessity of offer- 
ing them the truth in such a manner that it will be a weapon in their 
hands, and at the same time we must do it so cunningly that the enemy 
will not discover and hinder our offer of the truth. 

That is what is required of a writer when he is asked to write the 
truth. 
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FOUR POEMS 
Translated by Naomi Replansky 


HOLLYWOOD 


Every morning, to earn my bread, 

I go to the market where lies are bought. 
Hopefully \ 

I step into line among the sellers. 


1941 
I, THE SURVIVOR 


Of course I know: only through luck 

have I survived so many friends. But tonight, in dream,’ 
I heard these friends say of me: The strongest survive. 
And I hated myself. 


1946 
THE LEAVETAKING 


We embrace each other. 
My hands touch the rich material, 
yours touch the shoddy. 


The embrace is hasty. 
A meal is waiting for you, 
the police are waiting for me. 


We speak of the weather, and of our 
enduring friendship. Anything else 
would be too bitter. 


1946 
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[ From: PRIMER FOR CITY DWELLERS 


\ 


Lose your friends at the railway station. 

Walk down the city street in the morning with coat-collar up. 
Find yourself lodgings, and when your friend knocks 

Never, no, never open the door. 

Wipe out your tracks! 


If you meet your parents in the city of Hamburg 

Or anywhere else, 

Pass them by like a stranger, dodge around the corner, never 
acknowledge them, 


Pull your hat down over your face, the hat they gave you. 
Never, no, never show your face. 
Wipe out your tracks! 


Eat the meat you have. Don’t save it. 

When it rains, go into that house. Sit on the chair that’s 
in that house. 

But don’t remain there! And don’t forget your hat! 

I tell you, 

Wipe out your tracks! 


Whatever you say, never say it twice. 

If you hear your ideas from another’s mouth: disown them. 
He who has left no signature, who has left no photograph, 
Who wasn’t even there, who said nothing— 

How can he be caught? 

Wipe out your tracks! 


Make sure, when you consider your death, 

There is no tombstone there, betraying the place, 
Pointing you out in block letters, 

Convicting you with the year of your death. 

Once again, 

Wipe out your tracks! 


JOSEPH MAIER and SENDER JAARI: 
THESE WERE THE SUPERMEN* 


A study of the character and mentality of some of the principal 
architects of the Nazi State, who were called to answer for their 
crimes before the world’s first International Military Tribunal. 


I. HERMANN GOERING 


Through the huge windows, autumn light flooded the small inter- 
rogation-room on the third floor of the Palace of Justice in Nurem- 
berg. The walls were bare. The only furniture was a large plain table 
and half a dozen chairs. Behind the places where we, the interrogators, 
sat was a tiny unseen pushbutton. A touch of it would summon armed 
M.P.’s waiting in the corridor outside. 

The door opposite us opened. An M.P. stepped just inside, mo- 
tioned a stout man of middle height wearing a green Tyrolean costume 
to enter. The man made a slight bow, waddled duck-like across the 
floor, eased himself comfortably into an armchair on the other side of 
the table. His dark hair was neatly brushed, his sharp blue eyes caught 
the cold light. With his breeches tucked into his high boots, he might 
have been an unemployed chauffeur applying for a job, were it not 
for the glint of authority in his eyes, the touch of insolence in the set 
of his powerful shoulders, the rat-trap tightness of his lips. 

He was Hermann Goering. 

There was an electric pause as we summed each other up. We were 
his first real contact with the Allied Tribunal which soon would open 
its colossal trial of the top-ranking Nazis for ‘“‘war crimes, crimes 
against peace and crimes against humanity.” There was no flicker of 
apprehension in the icy reptilian eyes of Adolph Hitler’s crown-prince, 
the great Reichsmarshal, Chief of the Luftwaffe, President of the 
Reichstag, architect of the Gestapo, one-time dictator of German 
economy, the man who, as Justice Robert Jackson was to say later, 
“stuck a pudgy finger in every pie” the Nazi cooks were ever to bake. 

Physically, he was no superman. His fantastic clothes hung loosely 


* Copyright, 1946, Overseas News Agency, Inc. 
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on him because of the pounds he had lost after prison doctors refused 
to continue his daily doses of the morphine tablets he once chewed 
like candy. Rheumatic pains in his legs caused him to walk ponderous- 
ly with the splay-footed stride that had reminded us of a duck. But 
mentally, Goering was no ordinary man. Despite the strain of military 
defeat and arrest, his brain was unbelievably alert. In the months of 
cross-questioning through which we were to conduct him, he never 
contradicted himself on a major issue, and his knowledge of the facts 
was thorough. 

But strong man though he was, he had plenty of weaknesses. And, 
as we soon realized, the greatest of these was vanity. 


A case in point was that green Tyrolean outfit. Until the opening 
of the actual trial in November, 1945, Goering stayed away from 
military display. Then on the first day of the trial he appeared at last 
as a Reichsmarshal. He had been hoarding his one neat gray uniform 
against this day of public show. It must have hurt him deeply that the 
broad breast of his tunic was, by order, bereft of the medals which 
had once glittered upon it. But even without decorations, Goering 
retained something of his old-time grandeur. Time after time during 
our interrogations he would say with a condescending sweep of the 
hand, “Yes, I was the Number Two man in Germany. I assume full 
responsibility for everything done under my jurisdiction.” 

But try and pin the lordly Hermann down to the sordid details. 
What, we would ask, of the murder of Allied airmen in POW cages? 
What of the named and unnamed horrors in the concentration camps? 
Of these Goering knew nothing, explaining casually, “I could not be 
bothered with details.” 


In the strange intimacy of the little room, we dug back into the 
violent past of this monster, back to the days of the war in Spain 
when his Luftwaffe had smashed Guernica, the sacred city of the 
Basques. Did he remember Guernica? Goering’s brow furrowed. “Just 
a minute, gentlemen. Guernica, did you say?’ Another pause for 
thought. Then, “Oh, yes, that was the testing-ground for the Luft- 
waffe.” We reminded him of the Spanish women and children who 
had died in agony during the “tests.” Goering’s face was bland: “That 
was regrettable. But it was just one of those things we had to do. 
There were no other testing grounds at the time.” 

Doggedly we plowed through the huge catalogue of crime which 
comprised the life-record of this man. We said, “It is true, isn’t it, 
that once you publicly invited the German people to ‘kill our oppo- 
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nents, kill them, I bear the responsibility’? And that, as a result, 
thousands of people were brutally killed?’ Goering’s huge mouth 
curved slowly into a dry smile. He said, “Gentlemen, that was a man- 
ner of speech, not an order. It was not to be taken seriously. Can I help 
it if 1 was misunderstood?” 


The story of the key-role Goering played in the mightiest drama of 
our time is now a matter of historical and legal record. But what is 
yet only partially understood is what manner of man he was and what 
were the underlying motives that led him from a career as a fighter- 
pilot in World War One to a war-criminal’s cell in World War Two. 
Perhaps we can supply a few clues. 


Once in reference to his enormous accumulation of looted art-treas- 
ures, he said, expansively, “Ich bin ein Renaissancetyp.” “I am the 
Renaissance type.” Months later in the Nuremberg courtroom one of 
his friends dutifully echoed this boast by calling Goering “the last 
figure of the Renaissance.” Certainly he bears a superficial resemblance 
to the sort of men who wallowed in blood and beauty in the great days 
of the Borgias. But where you associate the Renaissance, despite its 
hideous excesses, with great creative power, you link Goering with 
destruction and death. From the soil he poisoned no magnificent 
flower of evil ever sprang. Travel across Europe today and you will 
find that wherever Goering and his friends trod, the land is barren 
now. 


So what of the “Renaissance” boast? On the evidence of accomplish- 
ment, it falls flat. Goering’s driving-force was hunger for power and 
for money to buy the creature comforts of life, not to round out some 
great design for creative living. All that can be said for Goering is 
that, of a singularly unprepossessing crew, he came closest to a kind 
of greatness. But the resemblance between Goering and a great man 
is external only. Internally, he was a conceited sybarite, redeemed from 
being third-rate only by a strong character and some personal courage. 


A tip-off that betokened his inferior being was Goering’s attitude 
towards the Allies. To the French, weakest of the Big Four, he was 
patronizing and scornful. To us, he was the hearty freebooting buc- 
caneer he thought might appeal to presumably naive Americans 
suckled on Hollywood films. To the cold, skilled Britishers he was quiet 
and respectful, anxiously attempting a “gentlemanliness” he thought 
might appeal to the British. Only when a Russian officer entered the 
room during an interrogation, did Goering wince and cringe slightly. 
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He knew of no pose that would intrigue a hg He was frightened 
to death of every Russian he saw. 


Apart from such trickery, Hermann Goering put on a creditable 
show during the long and wearing months at Nuremberg. His personal 
stamina was tremendous. He could outlast many of his interrogators. 
After a session, he would be as fresh as when he started, while many 
of us would be utterly worn out under the strain of cross-questioning. 
He would waddle actively away, plunge into his cell and spend in- 
credibly long hours up to his neck in books and documents, preparing 
his defense meticulously and briefing his lawyer whom he treated with 
open condescension. No effort was too great for him to make, no point 
too small to ignore. 

In the courtroom, he played to the gallery every moment. Like a 
tiger, he would leap on the smallest factual error made by the prose- 
cution. On taking the stand, he would often glance about the crowded 
courtroom, then in high glee spit on his hands as a fighter does, rub 
them together and look for the first opponent. Often he made us 
laugh. Sometimes he would even laugh at himself, as few Nazis 
are able to do. Once he told us how much he had been “loved” by the 
people of Europe who, he said, looked upon him as their “protector.” 
In the sudden shout of laughter that followed, Goering, after a puzzled 
glance, joined in heartily. 

Hermann Goering knew that he would die. 


In our personal opinion, he came to this conclusion about eight 
months before the end, when a tone of resignation crept into his beha- 
vior and he began arguing his case with, it seemed, an eye rather to 
posterity than to his own safety. 


He became very busy creating a Goering legend which he hoped 
would make a place for him in the history books as a great son of the 
Fatherland, rather than as one of Germany’s worst enemies. One 
instance of this was the subtle suggestion he made at Nuremberg that 
he might agree to “tell more” if the Allies would grant him a soldier’s 
death before the firing squad, rather than a common rogue’s death on 
the gallows. No one, incidentally, accepted his offer. 


Another instance was the speech he addressed to us several times: 
“Why all these interrogations? Why delude ourselves? I know I’m 
going to die. But I have my place in German history and in the hearts 
of the German people. A hundred years from now, good Germans will: 
dig up my bones and set up a monument to me.” 
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It was late afternoon, November 30, 1945. In the great trial cham- 
ber of the old Palace of Justice in Nuremberg, attorneys and judges 
were weary of tortuous legalistic talk. All day we had watched as 
they sought legal justification for trying a man suffering from amnesia. 
The cause of their deliberations sat hunched gloomily in the de- 
fendants’ box, avidly reading a cheap romantic novel. The other 
defendants had already been tucked away in their cells for the night, 
but Rudolf Hess, who had driven Allied officials to distraction with 
his reptitious “I don’t know” or “I don’t remember”, was still in court. 

In five minutes the session would end. The press-gallery was already 
empty. Bored reporters were now writing routine stories in the press- 
room. No one expected anything exciting to happen in the last mo- 
ments of that dull and gloomy afternoon. 

But we were wrong. 

Judges and lawyers, still miles from a conclusion, suddenly decided 
to let Hess talk for himself. What was his own opinion of his compe- 
tence as a defendant? He rose slowly and said: “As of now, my 
memory is again in order. The reasons why I simulated loss of memory 
were of a tactical nature. Actually, only my power of concentration 
has been somewhat weakened. But my ability to follow the proceed- 
ings to defend myself, to put questions to witnesses and to answer 
questions myself is not affected.” 

It was a bombshell. We leaped for the corridors to tell the news to 
newspaper friends. And that night all over Nuremberg, wagers on the 
question of Hess’s sanity were solemnly paid off. 

We had first seen Hess early in October, 1945. When he entered our 
interrogation-room that day, we had expected a man considerably less 
attractive than the old “Handsome Rudolf” of newspaper pictures. 
Even so we were shocked at the ghastly walking corpse that tottered 
in, manacled to a guard, moving with a queer stiff-kneed bounce as 
though it were on unseen stilts. Hess wore a checked gray coat, gray 
trousers, high boots, a sweater and a shirt without a collar. His 
“amnesia” was at its height at the time, and practically every answer 
he made was “I’m sorry. I don’t remember.” 

Hugging himself with his arms as if to avoid giving bodily evidences 
of emotion, Hess sat across the table from us, his gaunt, unshaven face 
brutally illuminated in the radiance that poured through the huge 
windows facing him. His dark, deep-set eyes were partly closed. He 
kept them on the table, the walls, the floor, anywhere but on us, his 
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interrogators. His voice, once so resonant when he spoke at Party 
rallies before the war, was now low, monotonous, dead. 

Hess remembered nothing save what had happened within the pre- 
ceding ten days or so. We paraded his old Nazi friends in front of 
him, one after another. Haushofer, Goering, Von Papen, all spoke to 
him of incidents in his past in an attempt to stimulate the “lost” 
memory. But Hess “remembered nothing.” 

He “believed” that his name was Rudolf Hess and that he was born 
in Alexandria, Egypt, “because the prison doctor told me so.” He had 
no idea who Goering was. The name Goebbels was vaguely familiar 
but “I don’t know in what connection.” He knew the war was over, 
only because he had “read it in a newspaper.” He had no recollection 
of his arrival in England. He remembered nothing about the famous 
1941 flight in a new Messerschmidt to the estate of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton in an attempt to win a British alliance in a projected war against 
Russia. It went on like that hour after hour, day after day. Hess was 
the most difficult and the most boring witness we interrogated. When- 
ever we learned that a session with Rudolf Hess was listed in the day’s 
calendar, we would say to ourselves, “Oh, God, here we go again.” 

But now, looking back, one realizes what a great actor Hess was. He 
would let his weird moods range from sudden flashes of fanatical fire 
at the mention of Hitler, to equally sudden moments of childlike 
pathos when he was “treated unfairly.” He was extremely alert when 
efforts were made to trap him into a sudden admission that his am- 
nesia was feigned. 

Once while U.S. Colonel John H. Amen (Chief of the Interroga- 
tion Division) was examining him in our presence, Amen said unex- 
pectedly, “When did you get this idea of losing your memory?” 


Hess: “I don’t quite understand. Do you mean to say that I thought 


it might be a good idea to lose my memory and then deceive you like 
that?” 


Aen: “Yes, that’s just what I mean.” 

Hess: “Well, I can only say that it’s not true.” 

Amen: “You remember Haushofer in here yesterday, don’t you? 
Your old friend, Haushofer>?” 

The reference was to Dr. Karl Haushofer, noted Nazi professor of 
geopolitics, who committed suicide several months later. 

Hess: “I do remember the old gentleman who was here yesterday, 


I was told that he was an old friend, but I don’t remember that. I was 
told he was.” 
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Amen: “Well, do you remember his télling you that you read to- 
gether a Swedish story by Selma Lagerlof about students who lost their 
memory, just like you have, and then with the help of music and 
poetry found their memory back again?” 

Hess: “Yes, he told me that.” 


Amen: <‘Do you remember having read that story with him?” 
Hess: No.1 dont.” 


Amen: “As a matter of fact, that is where you got this idea of losing 
your memory, right?” 

Suddenly Hess burst into hysterical laughter (to gain time, prob- 
ably), subsided, caught his breath and replied: “No, certainly not.” 
Then with an air of perfect innocence and in a trembling voice he 
went on: “There IJ sit in my cell all the time and think about this 
terrible thing that I have lost my memory. It pains me very much. It 
troubles me awfully, wondering what my position will be with respect 
to the impending trial. I don’t think that it would improve my posi- 
tion with the judge.’”’ Deeply reproachful, ‘““Then somebody like you 
comes along and casually asks me when and where I got the idea of 
losing my memory, because’I read some story. It hurts me very much.” 

After about seven interrogations, we decided to give up completely. 
In what was to be our last private hearing, Colonel Amen said: “You 
told me the other day that you brought some papers with you?” 

“I said to you?” 

mics 


A long pause, then Hess replied in his low dead voice, his eyes on 
the floor: “I don’t remember ever having seen you before in my life.” 


During his “amnesia” period, Hess confessed to only the haziest idea 
of who Hitler was. He knew he had once been head of the German 
State, a fact which “stuck in his mind.” But the same applied to Fred- 
erick the Great whose massive reputation also “made some impression” 
on the fogbound memory of Rudolph Hess. However, after the great 
masquerade had ended, Hess’s true feelings about Hitler burst forth 
in a flood of words. Hitler was “the greatest son my people produced in 
their history of a thousand years.” In an odd mixture of humility and 
pride, he recalled helping Hitler with “Mein Kampf.” Said Hess: “I 
wrote much of it myself, but it was always the thoughts of the Fuehrer 
I expressed. I stand for everything in ‘Mein Kampf.’ My only regret is 
that Hitler’s plan to cooperate with the British went haywire .. . If 
the plans had been carried out as the Fuehrer and I outlined them...” 
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It is not generally known how Hess embarked on his “amnesia” 
project. It began in England when he realized that sooner or later he 
would have to face an Allied tribunal. He “drifted into madness” 
gradually, beginning with a faked persecution complex. The British 
were out to murder him, he complained. They were giving him poi- 
soned food. In protest, he actually staged a few short hunger-strikes. 
Once he wrote in his diary, “I found here (in England) a beautiful 
park and daily I walked down to the pond meditating and enjoying 
the nice view. But even this enjoyment my guards didn’t allow me. 
Soon I noticed a stench in the air, a stench which daily grew stronger. 
My captors had thrown a corpse into the pond which spread this ter- 
rible stench, and soon I had to give up my walks.” 


After he dropped his “amnesia” pretence, Hess retained a slight 
echo of the persecution complex idea. Whether this was false or real, 
none of us was ever quite sure. According to his secretary, Laura . 
Schroedl, whom we interviewed, Hess was completely sane. She con- 
sidered him “smart and alert’ at all times. 


Miss Schroedl, incidentally, boasted that for several months she had 
worked for AMG in Munich until an American officer discovered that 
she was the former secretary of the Deputy-Fuehrer and consequently 
not quite the best type to hold down a job in an American office. 
When we last saw her, however, she was hopeful of getting her job 
back again. After all, she pointed out, neither she nor her one-time 
boss had “personally committed any of those terrible crimes that hap- 
pened in the concentration camps,” although, she added casually, her 
chief was “‘on excellent terms with Herr Goebbels and Herr Himm- 
fer 

A certain basic intelligence Hess had, enough to keep all Nuremberg 
guessing about his “amnesia” for many weeks. But beyond that he 
was a weakling. Like so many of Hitler’s henchmen, Hess had once 
dreamed of greatness as a Boy Scout dreams of becoming Scoutmaster. 
Then Hitler had, surprisingly, made the dream come true. But Hitler’s 
powerful personality which kept Hess’s head above water during the 
“great” days of Nazidom eventually vanished with the Fuehrer’s death. 
And thereafter the feeble boyscout re-emerged. Remembering his hyp- 
notic master, Hess watched courtroom showings of German films, 
softly beating time with his feet as the ghosts of the German legions 
goose-stepped across the screen. Seeking moral support, he sat beside 
the massive Goering whenever possible, looking to him eagerly for 
strength. Sometimes, as during the showing of concentration camp 
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horrors on the screen, Hess would giggle like a school-girl. He never 
had the courage to take the witness stand throughout the trial. Occa- 
sionally he would scribble notes to his defense council, but usually he 
sat hunched and apathetic, lifting his head at a mention of his own or 
Hitler’s name. As soon as he could, he tottered, his ugly death’s-head 
a mask of vacancy, back to his cell and his little dog-eared collection 
of love-novels. 

Death would probably be a relief, solving all Hess’s little problems 
with one gesture. Death would be something like Hitler, a dark master 
of infinite strength, but much more comforting than the Fuehrer had 
ever been. 


III. JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP 


When you use the phrase “cornered rat” you usually picture a sleek, 
bright-eyed, snarling, dangerous rat. But Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
former Foreign Minister of Nazi Germany, resembled nothing so much 
as an old rat, feeble, physically dirty, watery-eyed, obscenely pawing 
the air in front of him, first in one direction then in another, and a 
moment later, lifting his paws in trembling supplication. 

We questioned him in the third-floor interrogation chamber of the 
Nuremberg Palace of Justice many times. Never once did we get over 
a sensation of physical nausea when Ribbentrop sat before us. Picture 
this man who had once directed German foreign policy. ‘There he sits, 
writhing from side to side, his pale, moist eyes darting from one to 
another of us. His clothes are filthy, spotted with droppings of food 
and drink. His thin, gray hair is matted. One would shrink from 
touching it. He babbles, his words tumbling over each other. Some- 
times he cries, then wipes his nose on his handkerchief. 

The next instant he is using the same handkerchief to polish his 
glasses. Off and on his nose go the glasses. Sometimes they are on the 
table. Again they are in his hands. He polishes and polishes. But 
somehow, the glasses are never clean. Somehow Joachim von Ribben- 
trop never manages to see the world as other men see it. 

His voice is a horrible, nerve-wracking whine: “Gentlemen, please, 
you must believe me. I am not feeling well. I have used bromides to 
excess. They have affected my memory. I cannot remember what hap- 
pened in those years. May I see the documents?” 

Holding the paper by its extreme edge, we hand it to him. Ribben- 
trop runs his eyes down the sheet. But he is not really reading. He has 
already studied the document in question in his cell. This is simply 
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to gain time. We show a little impatience. The paper flutters down 
onto the table. The handkerchief comes out. Polish, polish, polish... 

“Gentlemen, upon my honor, I do not recall... my memory . . . the 
bromidess...” 

Were it not for the repulsiveness of the creature, Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop might have fascinated us. He was an appalling instance of how 
low a man can fall. This was the same dapper Foreign Minister who 
had never worn a shirt or used a handkerchief unless it had come from 
a particular firm in Paris. This was the man whose shoes and suits had 
been expensively made in London. This was the once elegant cham- 
pagne salesman who had cut such a figure at diplomatic gatherings. 
Which was the real von Ribbentrop? The Berlin statesman or the 
worn-out wretch of Nuremberg? 

From what we could see of him, the real Ribbentrop emerged at 
Nuremberg. The earlier Ribbentrop had been a false front. Like so 
many other top Nazis, the Foreign Minister had been almost entirely 
a creature of Adolf Hitler. With Hitler behind him, Ribbentrop could 
go anywhere, face anybody. Now, in Nuremberg, he had to stand on 
his own feet. He made a bad job of it. The British had a good phrase 
for it. They would look at him briefly, turn their faces away in disgust 
and murmur, “Poor show, damned poor show.” 

They were right. 

Sometimes he would boast feebly of the high position he had once 
held, of the authority that had been reposed in him. But when specific 
details were recalied, it was always someone else who had been respon- 
sible. 

Once we were discussing Hitler’s top-secret “Commando Order,” 
whereby all captured United States Rangers and British Commandos 
were to be turned over to the SS and the Security Service for execution. 
This order was later extended to include Allied “terror fliers.” Docu- 
ments in our hands showed unmistakably that Ribbentrop had ap- 
proved the order. In instance after instance, we showed him his signa- 
ture or initials on the orders. Said he: 


“Gentlemen, I assure you I cannot recall these documents. I don’t 
believe I ever read them. The bromides...” 


“Herr Ribbentrop, those papers passed through the Foreign Min- 
istry. As the letterheads show, they came from your own office.” 


“Yes, yes, but thousands of documents passed through my office 
daily. I couldn’t possibly read them all.” 
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“But here are your signatures. Take this memorandum, for instance, 
outlining in detail the purpose of the order referred to, and the rea- 
sons you gave why international conventions should be overlooked in 
this case.” 

“May I read the document?” 

This was the pause to collect himself. There was nothing we could 
do. The glasses came off, on. He polished them, squinted through them 
at the paper. 

“Believe me, gentlemen, upon my word of honor, I do not recall...” 

“Bromides again? Don’t you recognize your own signature?” 

“The signature is undoubtedly genuine. But I don’t remember 
having signed the document.” 

“You deny everything?” 

“No, that is, yes. I mean, no, I don’t remember the memorandum. 
Wait, now it is coming back to me. Yes, yes. The fact is that I fought 
against it. Yes, I delayed it. I saved the lives of ten thousand prisoners 
of war.” 

And so it went on. Excuses, tears, lie after lie. Once he cried out, 
“What do you want me to admit? I’ll admit anything and everything! 
Just tell me.” 

“We don’t want you to admit anything but the truth.” 

Ah, the truth. What was it? Ribbentrop didn’t know. 

He said: “I didn’t know anything about the goings-on in the con- 
centration camps nor about the anti-Jewish excesses on the Kurfuer- 
stendamm in Berlin in 1938. You see, I was working sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen hours a day on my foreign policy.” 

“Since you spent so much time on it, tell us what were the prin- 
ciples of your foreign policy.” 

The aged shaking defendant pulls back into his corner, pawing 
feebly. ‘I don’t know. The Fuehrer attended to that in person. I was 
only the executive organ for his orders.” 

Just before the absorption of Austria into the Greater Reich, Hitler 
called the Austrian Chancellor, Schuschnigg, to Berchtesgaden for a 
conference. Ribbentrop was there, together with Goering, Keitel and 
other Nazi leaders. What role did Ribbentrop play in the delibera- 
tions? 

“I didn’t know what was going on. I had only just become Foreign 
Minister. I didn’t know what it was all about. I wasn’t even called into 
the negotiations. I just took some walks in the beautiful neighbor- 
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The psychic influence that Hitler exerted over his “executive organ” 
outlasted the grave. Every time Ribbentrop mentioned his chief, there 
was always an involuntary tone of reverence. His voice shook slightly 
as he spoke the words, “Der Fuehrer.” He never said “Hitler.” 

Sometimes memories crowded back into the worn and wretched 
brain and, in a kind of loathsome ecstasy, Ribbentrop would writhe 
in his chair, mumbling, “Ah, gentlemen, if you had but known the 
Fuehrer as I knew him! He was a prophet with hypnotic power. He 
knew everything. He directed everything. He solved all problems. All 
military and political threads were concentrated in his hands. In his 
presence, we became small and insignificant. His spirit overwhelmed 
us. We trembled as before the Lord of the universe.” 

During showings of Nazi films in the Nuremberg courtroom, Rib- 
bentrop would whisper as Hitler’s shadow gesticulated on the screen: 
“Can't you just feel the Fuehrer’s personality? Is it possible for anyone 
to resist his powerful influence?” 

Quite as undignified as Ribbentrop’s public career was his private 
life. As Hitler dominated this man in working hours, so his wife, 
Annelies, daughter of the German champagne king, Henkel, domi- 
nated him at home. It was the Henkel money which purchased for 
Ribbentrop the aristocratic “von” before his name. For a considera- 
tion, an impoverished spinster great-aunt had agreed to “adopt” her 
middle-class nephew. 

Down to the last detail, Ribbentrop’s life was a soiled and shameful 
thing. Of all the prisoners we had in Nuremberg, Ribbentrop was the 
dirtiest. It was an ordeal to enter his cell. The others kept their rooms 
neatly enough but Ribbentrop’s was always a filthy mess of soiled 
clothes and bits of papers floating about on the floor, on his cot, every- 
where. 

Once Ribbentrop, like many another German, cherished a secret 
ideal, to be taken for an English “milord.” But despite his efforts, the 
champagne salesman always belied the Savile Row suits in which he 
was garbed. In those days many a real ‘‘milord” turned his back on the 
strutting, posturing fake. In Nuremberg, it was even worse. Even his 
fellow Nazis looked on him with distaste. 

In his last days it was as if the entire world had turned its back and 
walked away, leaving in the air only a ghostly circumambient whisper 
which would haunt Ribbentrop’s last living comment: “Poor Show... 
damned poor show...” 
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We will never forget these four: Kattenbrusher! Streicher, Frank 
and Sauckel. We will not forget them because of the odd impression 
each gave of belonging rather to the jungle than to human civilization. 

There was the tiger, for instance. That was Kaltenbrunner, the ter- 
rible successor to Heydrich, the man of burning hate, the man with 
the sharp lawyer’s brain. 

There was the pig. That was little Julius Streicher who wallowed in 
pornography as a pig wallows in swill. 

‘There was a man who sat in the dock nervously jeering, sneering, 
sniggering. ‘hat was Frank the hyena. 

And there was an ape, moping and mowing in the defendent’s box, 
Fritz Sauckel. 

We will always see these characters against a horrible background, 
a background composed of great hills of corpses. For all four concerned 
themselves specifically with death. As one American reporter cabled 
from Nuremberg, death was in the air and the word for death was 
woven into the Nuremberg pattern. You heard it constantly: “mort,” 
“Tod,” “smert.” And you heard it most when the judges or we, the 
interrogators, were dealing with Kaltenbrunner, Streicher, Frank and 
Sauckel. 

Of the quartet, Ernst Kaltenbrunner will haunt our memories the . 
longest. He was the perfect Hollywood Nazi, lean-faced, cold-eyed, 
harsh-voiced, always under perfect control. A stubborn man and a 
strong man. 

As he sat there before us in the interrogation room in the Nurem- 
berg Palace of Justice, we were fascinated by the deliberate way in 
which he clamped his lower lip over his upper lip as if to make sure 
that no word should escape him except when he wished to speak. His 
cheeks were furrowed with old duelling scars. He would enter the 
room, give us an impersonal, hardly-perceptible nod, take a chair 
across the table and turn those terrible killer’s eyes upon us defiantly, 
arrogantly. 

He had been one of the half dozen most powerful men in the Reich. 
But he never admitted his importance to us. He would deny respon- 
sibility for his crimes in an odd manner. He would say: 

“The Kaltenbrunner who is sitting opposite you is not the Kalten- 
brunner who was chief of the Reich’s Main Security Office. That Kal- 
tenbrunner never existed. He was chief only in name. He was a minor 
public servant who carried out Himmler’s orders. No more.” 
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We would confront him with document after document bearing his 
own signature. But he would deny their validity. Time and again his 
rasping voice would quiver through the interrogation room: “The 
documents are falsified. The signatures are forged. The witnesses lie. 
I swear it.” 

Methodically, we dug out the evidence. The picture we gained of 
this tight-lipped man was fantastic. One interesting and cinematic 
chapter in any biography of Kaltenbrunner would concern his women. 
He had an adjutant, Scheidler, whose main occupation was keeping 
Kaltenbrunner’s many mistresses apart and keeping track of his un- 
counted illegitimate children. Scheidler and his wife both talked to us 
about Kaltenbrunner’s power over women. Frau Scheidler, who was 
the companion to one of Kaltenbrunner’s favorites, said to us: “He 
could always make the mistress of the moment feel that she was the 
only woman in his life.” 

In view of what we knew about this aspect of the Kaltenbrunner 
story, we found it very hard to keep a straight face when, during inter- 
rogations, he would say: “I swear by the honor of my family—and my 
family is large and honorable—.” 

The role this man had played as a director of mass murder was con- 
firmed by countless witnesses. One of them was Rudolf Hoess (not to 
be confused with Rudolf Hess). Under Kaltenbrunner’s command, 
Hoess had gassed three million human beings at Auschwitz. There was 
Otto Ohlendorf, Chief of the Interior Security Service, who, under the 
direction of Kaltenbrunner, had operated a mobile extermination 
service whose activities ranged from Czernowitz to Odessa. The opera- 
tional methods of this service were interestingly set forth by Ohlendorf 
who said to us: 

“TI, of course, watched that the executions were carried out in an 
orderly fashion. I avoided the strain on the victims, as much as pos- 
sible, and also the strain on my men. After all, many of my men were 
married, and it wasn’t agreeable to them to kill women and children. 
Therefore, as soon as I noticed signs of nervous strain in any of them, 
I took them off the execution squads, away from the shooting, hanging 
and gassing. ‘They needed relaxation. So I put them to shoveling dirt 
over the corpses.’ 

Although responsibility for such actions was traceable directly to 
Kaltenbrunner, we never got an admission of guilt from him. It was 
always the same. The cruel lips would part and one word would be 
spoken and repeated and repeated: ‘“‘Lies, lies, lies.” 
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Such was Kaltenbrunner, the tiger. What of the three others? Let us 
sketch them briefly as we saw and talked to them, and as we shall al- 
ways remember them. 

They march into the interrogation room, one after the other. Here 
comes Julius Streicher, the pig. Little bristles grow up obscenely about 
his bald head. Incessantly, he masticates chewing-gum, smacking with 
his lips wetly. We ask him about his persecution of the Jews. For ex- 
ample, did he not once call upon the people of Nuremberg to burn 
down a synagogue, and had he not delivered a fanatically anti-Semitic 
speech as the flames had wreathed the building? His “explanation” is 
weird: 

“Yes, I did. But that was not because I wanted to harm the Jews. It 
was for reasons of architectural esthetics. The synagogue did not fit 
into the medieval pattern of the Old’ Town.” 

Was he anti-Semitic or not? “I was really a Zionist. I wanted all the 
Jews to be removed to a national home of their own in Madagascar.” 

We burrowed into your past, Julius Streicher. We read your tirades 
in your obscene weekly newspaper, Der Stuermer. We read of your 
praise for the “Aryan” types, the blond blue-eyed giants. We read of 
your contempt for the Jew, whom you depicted as a stunted, squalid, 
piggish little man. And we couldn’t help but notice that you yourself 
might have posed for one of your own caricatures. 

The ravings of ugly, dwarfish Julius Streicher were a defense to hide 
his own shortcomings. His exaltation of the “Aryan” type was a com- 
pensation for his own physical piggishness. His heavy and leering talk 
of sex was a sublimation of his shame that few women would ever 
touch him. He owned the largest collection of pornography we had 
ever seen. He was the most revolting creature at Nuremberg. 

The pig shuffles out, and the hyena lopes in. 

Here is Hans Frank, General in the SS, member of the Reichstag, 
Reich Minister without Portfolio, Chief of the Civil Administration of 
Lodz, Supreme Administrative Chief of the Military District of West 
Prussia, Poznan, Lodz and Krakow, Governor General of the occupied 
Polish territories. He has the head of a Mephisto. His dark hair grows 
back in a triangle from his forehead. He wears dark glasses which make 
him seem oddly inhuman. Behind them, his eyes are dark, burning, 
filled with hate. He knows that we can read his character in them and 
that is why he hides them from us. Though he is able to hide his eyes, 
he cannot hide a thin, cruel slit of a mouth. 

He was the only Nazi to make an open confession of repentance. 
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He “got religion” and cried out in his harsh voice: “Hitler’s road was 
a way without God, a way of denial of Jesus Christ.” ‘The man who 
tried to slaughter a nation impressed some at Nuremberg with his 
“repentance.” But we were never impressed. For we happened to over- 
hear a few words Frank whispered to Julius Streicher during a court- 
room showing of a concentration camp film. Upon the screen were 
mound upon mound of naked twisted corpses. Frank bent over to the 
repulsive little editor of Der Stuermer, and his thin lips curved as he 
whispered, ‘“‘We did a fine job there, eh Julius?” 

The hyena slinks off the scene and only the ape remains. 

Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson called Fritz Sauckel the 
“sreatest and cruellest slaver since the Pharoahs.” He said that Sauckel 
“produced desperately needed manpower by driving foreign peoples 
into the land of bondage on a scale unknown even in the ancient days 
of tyranny in the kingdom of the Nile.” We taxed Sauckel with this. 
He shifted back and forth, weaving nervously from side to side, ape- 
fashion. He said: 

“The great mass readily came to Germany and offered their services 
because they wished to help in Germany’s war economy. ‘They were as 
well-treated and housed as the Germans themselves. Many of them 
married and those racially akin to the Germans were allowed to marry 
into German families. Children worked happily side by side with their 
parents in the factories. The foreigners often thanked me for the good 
treatment we gave them.” 

But when we pointed out that the forced removal of civilians from 
occupied countries to enemy territory is against international law, 
Sauckel snarled: 

“I don’t know anything about international law. I never wished to 
know anything about it. My Fuehrer ordered me to provide man- 
power. I provided it. I acted according to order. My Fuehrer praised 
me for my efforts. I am proud of it.” 

It was the ape groveling before his keeper, the overseer of the slaves 
bowing before the master of the Nile. As Sauckel leaves the room 
twisting and writhing, an Allied official whispers in hushed distaste: 
“You almost expect him to start picking fleas.” 

As we look back on these four men so thickly stained with blood, we 
are reminded of what Justice Jackson said at the close of his final 
address at Nuremberg: 

“These defendants . . . stand before the record of this trial as blood- 
stained Gloucester stood by the body of the slain King. He begged of © 
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the widow as (these men) beg of you: ‘Say I slew them not.’ And the 
Queen replied, “Then say they were not slain. But dead they are...’ 
If you were to say of these men that they are not guilty, it would be 
as true to say there has been no war, there are no slain, there has been 
no crime.” 


V. THE THINKERS AND ARISTOCRATS 


As interrogators at the Nuremberg trials, we talked intimately to all 
the top Nazis. One by one they trooped into our little interrogation 
chamber on the third floor of the old Palace of Justice, each a distinct 
personality, each a fascinating psychological problem. In time, we 
found ourselves mentally grouping the Nuremberg defendents into 
various categories. Men like Kaltenbrunner, Sauckel and Frank, for 
instance, were the killers. Men like Schacht, Rosenberg and Funk were 
the thinkers. Von Papen and Neurath were the aristocrats. 

Franz von Papen sat across the table from us many times. He was an 
elegant, aging diplomat, cool, precise, slightly effeminate. His greatest 
show of emotion was to remove a spotless handkerchief from his sleeve 
and dab his forehead lightly. You almost expected the handkerchief 
to be faintly scented with some good cologne. His testimony was al- 
ways precise, well-ordered, expressed in perfect English. 

His defense was that he had allowed himself to be no more than 
Hitler’s messenger boy. He said several times: ‘Hitler actually dis- 
trusted me.” 

But had he not helped Hitler into the saddle originally? Yes, but 
that was only to get him up into the light where he could be watched. 
It didn’t work, did it? Von Papen shook his head slowly: “It was a 
mistake for which I never forgave myself.” 

Franz von Papen was a German aristocrat. But he was an aristocrat 
of a new and streamlined sort. It was not for this elegant frequenter 
of courts and chancelleries to live on dwindling rents drawn from old 
estates. No, his money came from heavy industries, iron and steel. His 
biggest ambition was an odd one for a diplomat: to be German Am- 
bassador to the tiny Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. His reasoning was 
clear: Luxembourg, small as it is, is one of Europe’s greatest centers of 
heavy industry. Franz von Papen would have liked to stay there at the 
center of the great industrial web, his elegant, beautifully manicured 
fingers twitching first one thread, then another. 
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Like von Papen, old Constantin von Neurath was also an aristocrat. 
But where von Papen had a sharp, clear brain, von Neurath was almost 
senile. Where von Papen thought subtly in terms of diplomatic in- 
trigue, against a background of smoking factory chimneys, von Neu- 
rath dreamed only of the days of his youth when he had been a Ger- 
man officer. He thought of his family, of his estates. And he thought 
always of “Ehre,” the German word for “honor.” 

When we questioned this tired, dull-witted old man, we found it 
hard to believe that he had ordered wholesale executions of Czechs 
and Slovaks, that, as one of the Reich’s proconsuls, he had held power 
of life and death. Actually, he might never have done so if he had not 
had an ambitious wife. She knew that the Nazis needed a touch of 
respectability, the kind that could only be supplied by a representative 
of an old German family. She therefore had urged her husband to 
leave semi-retirement and to become, as it were, a link between the 
Germany of Hindenburg and the Germany of Hitler. 

Von Neurath had allowed himself to be pushed up and up. As age 
had crept over him, he had become increasingly a tool of his Nazi 
masters. Eventually, all he could do was to sign papers, documents, 
decrees. Whatever was put before him, he would sign. 

Constantin von Neurath, as we saw him, appeared to have only one 
desire: “I must vindicate the honor of my family and my Fatherland.” 
For that alone, this senile marionette of Nazidom wearily planned his 
defense at Nuremberg. Stumblingly, he tottered through the long 
months like a ghost of another age, upon his lips the one word his 
own career had so tarnished: ‘“‘Ehre, Ehre...” 

Such were the aristocrats, von Papen and von Neurath. 

Close to them was the immaculate economic wizard, Hjalmar 
Schacht. 

Schacht had the highest I.Q. of all the defendants. His brain was 
easily the keenest, his defense the best, his self-control the most com- 
plete. 

Schacht would enter our interrogation room like an important ex- 
ecutive entering a meeting of a board of directors. Briskly, he would 
bow, smile, say “Good morning, gentlemen.” Then he would pull his 
chair up to the table and plunge into the interrogation. His linen was 
always spotless, his clothes immaculate. In the light from the huge 
windows opposite him, his well-shaven face shone with cleanliness. His 
eyes sparkled. 

Schacht actually was enjoying himself. He loved discussing the rami- 
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fications of international economics. The whole thing was an intel- 
lectual treat. 

Schacht had a quick, glinting sense of humor. Once in court when 
Justice Jackson asked Schacht if he had been present during a particu- 
lar bit of testimony given by Goering, Schacht smiled impishly and 
replied in a clear voice: “Thanks to your kind invitation, Justice 
Jackson, I was indeed here at the time.” 

The bantering that went on—edged and dangerous as it was—be- 
tween Jackson and Schacht provided some of the brighter spots in the 
somber tapestry of Nuremberg. Jackson would say, ‘“‘Dr. Schacht, I want 
the truth.” Schacht would smile back: ‘“That’s what we both want, 
Justice Jackson. I’m trying to be so helpful. Indeed, let us seek the 
truth—and find it together.” 

Schacht’s trick—and it always succeeded—was to put himself on the 
same intellectual and social level as his prosecutors and to divorce 
himself from his fellow defendants. His entire defense was based on 
an assumption that he had never been one of the Nazi gang. Said he: 
“As soon as I realized what criminals they were, my duty became clear. 
I had to remain in the Party in order to bore from within.” 

Schacht was a very clever man. As soon as he arrived at Nuremberg, 
he made his future plans clear to us all. When he “got off,” he would 
instantly volunteer his services to the Allies. His chosen task: to direct 
the rebuilding of Germany’s national economy. 

A disciple of Schacht, but not nearly as strong or as brilliant, was 
Walther Funk, onetime President of the Reichsbank. When we first 
met him, he reminded us of a small, ugly frog. And during the months 
of the trial, he seemed to grow even smaller and uglier. It was hard to 
imagine why Hitler had once been so happy to have the support of 
Funk. Representing, as he did, German finance and industry, he must 
have been a valuable acquisition to the Party in its early days of 
power, but it hardly seems possible that Walther Funk was ever a 
really strong character. 

He cried like a baby during interrogations. He sobbed when we 
mentioned that among the assets of the Reichsbank, which he had 
headed, were gold fillings taken from the teeth of slaughtered victims 
of Naziism. When the indictment was served on him, he lifted tear- 
stained eyes to us. He was the most dejected creature on earth. He 
whined miserably: 

“I have only one request to make, gentlemen. Let me have a Jewish 
lawyer. You see, all these years 1 have really been alone. I don’t know 
a soul in the whole world. I have nobody to turn to for advice. You 
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can give me any attorneys, but please let me have one Jewish lawyer. 
There used to be one by the name of Rosenfeld in Cologne...” 

The essentials of Naziism were never so easily seen as in the Party 
Philosopher, Alfred Rosenberg. Here was a man who blended high- 
flown philosophy with cold murder. He said to us: 

“My Aryan philosophy is based on the writings of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain who once told Wilhelm II that the Germans must ‘fight 
against drowning in the waves of Yankified Anglo-Saxondom and the 
Tartarized Slavdom.’ So I fought against Wall Street on the one hand 
and Bolshevism on the other.” 

That was the philosophical side of Rosenberg. The killer side 
emerged in his cynical comments on the exterminations carried out 
under his eyes in Riga. Said he, indifferently, with a slight smile: “The 
Latvians killed their own Jews. We even had to assign soldiers to pro- 
tect the Jews. After all, it wasn’t nice to have the executions carried 
out in the streets.” 

Through the windy rhetoric of Rosenberg—rhetoric which often 
confused us and sometimes even seemed to confuse the speaker—drifted 
the names of those the Nazi’s High Priest tried to link with his philo- 
sophy. Said he: 

“The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare (now Viscount 
Templewood) was so interested in Naziism that he asked me to send 
him a memorandum on its spiritual foundations. I received a warm 
letter of thanks from him.” 

Rosenberg also claimed that “a firm bond” existed between himself 
and Sir Henry Deterding, the oil magnate. And he added: “William 
Randolph Hearst asked me personally to write for him on German 
foreign policy. I wrote five articles which appeared in the Hearst news- 
papers. Mr. Hearst informed me that those articles represented well- 
founded arguments and begged me to write further pieces for his 
papers.” 

Behind the strange philosophy of Alfred Rosenberg, it was rumored, 
lies an early sexual rejection by a Jewish girl in Riga. He denies this, 
but his bitterness against the Jews is still the guiding light of his ” 
However, he modified his earlier views to some extent. Thoughtfuily, 
objectively, he said to us one day: 

“The Jews are the poison of the earth. But perhaps we shouldn’t 


have killed quite so many millions of them. After all, it did turn 
world opinion against us.” 
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SOME TRAGIC ASPECTS OF KAFKA 


Translated by Ralph Manheim 


Kafka’s childhood was unspeakably lonely. In his family he was, 
without wanting to be, at once master and intruder, stranger and 
prodigal son. 

His spiritual superiority was apparent even in childhood. He re- 
mained aloof from his sisters, who were younger than himself. He had 
a passion for literature and seemed to live for nothing else. His health 
was not robust. He did not play with his sisters, but for his parents’ 
wedding anniversaries he wrote plays which his sisters acted out for 
the family . . . He had strange ways of diverting them, so they told me: 
he would take them for terrifying walks at night through the somber 
little alleys of the Old City, or scare them out of their wits by appearing 
in the house disguised as a ghost. 

His sisters, however, remained on the margin of his life. It was only 
later, when his illness became serious, that a close friendship grew up 
between him and his sister Ottla. 

In reality Kafka’s three sisters: Elli, Valli and Ottla, were very dif- 
ferent from one another, yet in each of them certain of the dominant 
traits of Kafka’s personality were discernible. And Kafka so despised 
his own complex character that he could not but abhor its traits in 
others, especially in those with whom he was constrained to live. Yet 
his sisters had a feeling of profound friendship mingled with veneration 
for their brother, and Kafka loved them in return, but not without 
reticence. On the whole they were, in his eyes, inseparable from that 
family “heaviness” which had caused him so much suffering. 

I met Kafka’s sisters in Prague. The first time—on a summer after- 
noon in 1937—Elli and Valli were present. Valli spoke with restraint of 
Franz, who had been dead for thirteen years, and her gentle indulgence 
gave her grief an accent of calm depth and resignation. Elli said noth- 
ing for a long while; suddenly she was overcome by a violent access of 
grief, as though she had just discovered for the first time that her 
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brother was dead. In tears she showed me photographs of him and 
said: “I have never spoken of him like this.” 

Elli, the eldest, was pathologically timid. She suffered from an in- 
feriority complex that made her speech hesitant and awkward and 
caused her to blush like a young girl although she was the mother of 
grown-up children. She was perfectly aware of this weakness and 
described it as an infirmity; like Franz she was extremely severe towards 
herself, found fault with herself incessantly, and was paralyzed when 
called upon to make the slightest decision. She tried hard to approach 
people, but this effort, she said, was nearly always doomed to failure; 
in the end she crawled back into herself with an increased conviction 
that she could not live like other people, that she was detestable, dull, 
useless. Franz had been concerned over the education of Elli’s elder 
son; he had advised her to send him to a modern open-air school and 
had tried to guide her in her treatment of the boy. This is shown in 
the three letters on the education of children, which appeared in Max 
Brod’s biography. 

Elli resembled her brother too closely for him to have any great lik- 
ing for her, while she in turn disliked seeing her own faults in Franz: a 
certain heaviness, a great awkwardness, an acute sense of guilt, excessive 
humility, and a paralyzing sense of responsibility. She was plagued by 
anxiety, lacking in self-confidence, and disorganized. Her marriage, 
Kafka had thought, enabled her—more than himself who had remained 
single—to disengage herself from the bad influence of their upbringing, 
which had affected her perhaps as strongly as himself. Her complex 
character did indeed make her distasteful to Kafka, but he was better 
able than she was to account for her failures and unhappiness. Actually 
the personality of both brother and sister was closely bound up with 
their relations with their parents, particularly their father. 


Valli, the second sister, resembled her brother in the nobility that 
was characteristic of her, a nobility of soul, of countenance, of bearing; 
she resembled him also in her innate elegance, her childlike expression, 
her taste for perfection. There was a resemblance in her features and 
in her gentle, disillusioned smile. Valli contemplated the drama of her 
brother’s life with the sadness of a mother. 

Ottla was different from her sisters. She was a tall, dark, imposing 
woman with piercing eyes and a determined manner. She did not speak 
easily of her brother. But she was friendly, she introduced her two 
daughters, the elder of whom had been Kafka’s favorite—he had played 
with her at Zurau. Ottla explained to me her vegetarian recipes and - 
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spoke of her friendships with beggars. She was keenly aware of the 
responsibilities she had undertaken, for she was at once mother, wife, 
and friend of the humble; she regarded health as the source of the 
greatest happiness and did not seek to evade the heaviest burdens; she 
deplored the difficult necessity of reconciling contrasts: how was it 
possible for her to be good when she found herself powerless against 
the most violent attacks of rage, for example in the matter of the 
publication of her brother’s works, before she had grown accustomed 
to the idea of seeing them “indiscreetly” exposed to the public. Franz 
had left a will, it should have been respected, his unpublished manu- 
scripts should have been burned. 

Once, late at night, we strolled together for hours around Wenceslas 
Square in Prague. Scarcely pronouncing her brother’s name, she evoked 
moments spent with him at her little country house in Zurau, where he 
had taken refuge when his illness became grave. Little incidents rose in 
her memory, she avoided speaking precisely, out of discretion, so ex- 
clusive was her love for her brother. This woman, so imposing in 
stature, so radiant with health, was not immune to the atmosphere of 
irresistible mystery that prevails in the Prague streets at night. Ottla 
knew little of literature, she had not much time to read, and yet every- 
thing she said at this time assumed a profound metaphysical meaning. 
Nowhere but in Prague can one conceive of such a woman, so robust 
in every way, yet preoccupied by problems related to the very meaning 
of life. And as for her great goodness, it was hard to tell whether it 
represented for her an inaccessible world which she made every effort 
to penetrate despite the inner impulses which she condemned in herself, 
or whether she was a saint. Like Franz, she felt the gravity of her 
slightest acts and unceasingly questioned herself concerning their moral 
significance. There was in her a constant passage between good and 
evil, even while her words rang with the laughter which—as Franz has 
informed us—had seemed sarcastic to her father in his liftetime, but 
which was merely an expression of brimming health and moral confu- 
sion. Ottla was indeed the most perfect product of the alliance between 
her father who was strong-willed, healthy, intransigent, optimistic, and 
the mother who was gentle, anxious, conciliatory, and of a rare intel- 
ligence. While Valli had the gentleness of her mother and acceded to 
her father’s demands, Elli and Ottla were in constant struggle with his 
domineering, one-sided character. But both of them, and especially 
Ottla, suffered from this family drama. It was Ottla’s great good fortune 
that, aside from the possibility of evasion through marriage, she alone 
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was enabled to gather courage through intimacy with her brother. The 
friendship between Franz and Ottla and the influence which his mere 
presence exerted on her, are known. 


Kafka’s sisters are no more. 

Elli and Valli were first sent to the ghetto of Lodz, in Poland, then 
at the time of the mass exterminations, in September 1944, swallowed 
up by the cremating ovens of Auschwitz. 

Ottla’s fate was of a more refined cruelty. She was interned in the 
ghetto of Theresienstadt, Czechoslovakia, in the famous concentration 
camp reserved for an elite of hostages. One day a convoy of Jewish 
children arrived, whose parents had been exterminated. Ottla anda 
few doctors gained the confidence of these children who refused to 
allow the Germans to approach them: the orphans still carried with 
them the image of the tortures inflicted on their parents, and remained 
aloof. The Germans then devised a diabolical mise en scene: they told 
the children’s devoted protectors that a special convoy was being 
formed, a hospital train which would take the children and the 
physicians to a foreign country. All agreed to the plan, the medical 
personnel and the orphans were equipped, all were provided with new 
clothes and treated with special consideration. Ottla wrote her husband 
a letter full of hope; she was happy to be able to devote herself to these 
children who needed her tenderness, and she was going with them to 
Sweden or Denmark, to a country where they would forget all the 
horror of massacres, where perhaps they would lose their fears and learn 
that men were something more than creatures to run away from. She 
herself would live at peace, entirely devoted to her young charges, while 
waiting to be reunited with her family. Her husband and her two little 
daughters believed, as Ottla believed, as all the members of this unusual 
convoy believed. But immediately after the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
it was learned that the destination of the convoy had been Auschwitz 
with its cremating ovens. ‘That was the end of this tragic journey. 

Silence had fallen on Kafka’s sisters, as upon the thousands of Jews 
who were savagely murdered. Terrifying anonymity. But does not 
Kafka’s work bear the mark of this anonymity? And are not Kafka’s 
sisters paradoxically mingled with this world of sufferings inflicted to 
punish we know not what crime? Are they not present at the Trial, 
which unfolds in the presence of the Judge, guiltier it would seem than 
the accused himself, since grace has been withdrawn from this world. 
They are present, hard by the side of K. sentenced and executed. And 
everything must be begun all over again, by education perhaps. For in . 
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spite of everything hope remains, enough hope for an attempt to re- 
make the world, to fashion a world that’is more just, and to strive to 
conquer the bent towards evil; but the road is long and the repeated 
destruction is discouraging. A circle of terrible tendencies to be over- 
come, tendencies which reappear almost periodically. This human 
tragedy is played here below, and the divine is not exempt from it. 
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D. P.—SHORT FOR SORRY 


Displaced persons have nowhere to go 


_ can’t stay here, 


rf 
H 
\ 


\ 


\ 
\ 


don’t hang around, get out, go away 
there is no place for you, persons. 
Their night has no morning, their days do not count. 


‘They are temporary 

neither here nor there 

don’t stay for good anywhere ; 

and the road of life cuts corners around them 
and the road of life passes them by. 


Long ago far away and before times went bad 

these persons belonged somewhere 

and something belonged to these persons, 

let’s say they had a homestead they lived in a house 

the house is no longer theirs, the house is no longer there. 


No rubbleheap no black ruin 

void the place where the house has been 

the house has become dust has been carried away 
together with the dust of pollen the dust of starved soil 
the dust of other houses. 


These persons let’s say owned a bed 

a wooden bedstead, a mattress, sheets, blankets 
each day ended at the proper time 

and at night a person went to bed 

that’s where he belonged, nights. 


Or he had a closet and the closet had a key 
and could be closed upon things that belonged to a person 
let’s say when the air trembled and the sky spat steel 
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there was no more need for a key to the closet 
and the things were carried away never to be found again. 


And persons displaced have never been found again. 
Others have never left home 

they became homeless when life broke up the daily circle. 
One place is like the other let’s say 

Home is where you hang your hat. 


Alright, let’s say that’s alright but what when there is no hat 
no peg to hang it on or when there is no house 

no bed no closet no things nothing 

then home is between somewhere in the past 

and no place to go. 


The future is of no avail to displaced persons 
the future finds no space to happen in \ 
from here to never and from now to nowhere _ | 
you find many displaced persons let’s say 
Home is where you hang your head. / 
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FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBERG 
Translated by M. J. Hope* 


THOUGHTS 


Man’s life is truth. If he boldly confesses truth, he confesses him- 
self. If he denies truth, he betrays his nature. We speak not here of 
lies, but of acting against conviction. (Carlyle’s translation: Man con- 
sists in Truth. If he exposes Truth, he exposes himself. If he betrays 
Truth, he betrays himself. We speak not here of Lies, but of acting 
against Conviction.) 


Properly speaking, there is no such thing as misfortune. Happiness 
and misfortune stand in continual balance. Every misfortune is, as it 
were, the obstruction of a stream, which after overcoming the obstacle, 
bursts through with the greater energy. 


There are many ways by which we may make ourselves independent 
of materiality. Firstly, by blunting our senses—by customs, exhaustion, 
or insensibility; secondly, by moderation, useful employment, and 
alternative influences—which are remedies; thirdly, by maxims (a) of 
contempt, (b) and hatred to all emotions. The Stoics and the savages 
of North America despise outer influences. Anchorites, monks, fakirs, 
and penitents in all ages adopted the principle of hatred to the ma- 
terial. Many criminals and evil doers have partially adhered to this. 
Both maxims fuse into one another. There is a fourth way, by [the] 
nature being raised by a higher attraction far above the influence of 
lower attractions, and set entirely free from their power. Passions, of 
all kinds, faith and confidence in ourselves or another, belief in 
ghosts, deliver men from the thralldom of actuality. Opinions and 
judgments claim equally to be free. ‘Thus we can become utterly inde- 
pendent of the world of sense, and grow more and more attached to 
the world of symbol, seeing no charm save in it. This often occurs to 


* Selected from Novalis—His Life, Thoughts and Works, edited and t 
by M. S. Hope. (A. C. McClurg), Chicago—1891. Say nag eas 
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learned men, who take little pleasure in the absolute and inevitable 
decrees of sense. 


Every man has his individual mode of expression. Speech is a spirit 
utterance. Genuine utterances give rise to clear ideas. As soon as a 
thing is rightly named one has a clear comprehension of it. 


One cannot but shrink in alarm when one considers the power of 
spirit. There is no limit to will and thought. In this way it resembles 
heaven. The power of imagination flags in all efforts to comprehend 
it. It leads us to comprehend mental diseases, mental weakness; and 
the moral law shines forth as the only true system of life-development— 
the groundwork of harmonious progress. Mankind advances by slow 
stages, but every successive stage is easier, and marks a true growth. 


The historian learns his craft from newspapers and contemporary 
writings. He learns from these how to criticize. He learns to discrimi- 
nate one-sided and false accounts. Perfectly contrasting testimonies 
neutralize one another. Incomplete accounts give a truthful result, 
when analyzed and corrected by one another. Newspapers and his- 
tories are the sources from which the historian draws his information. 
Time is the great historian. 


When you see a giant, look at the position of the sun; it may be 
that it is but the shadow of a pigmy. 


Where there are not gods ghosts bear sway. 


It is strange how our sacred history resembles a fairy tale.. It com- 
mences with an evil spell, which is overcome by a marvellous expia- 
tion, and the spell is broken. 


Abstract words are among other words like gas—invisible. 


That alone is spiritual which ceaselessly reveals itself to the spirit; 
often assuming new and varied forms. Not merely once at the outset, 
as in so many philosophical systems. 


Where a genuine faculty for reflection rules the mind, there is 
progress. Many learned men have not this faculty. They have learned 
induction and deduction as a cobbler learns to make shoes, and it 
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never occurred to them to find out the originating cause of thoughts. 
But then no other way is to be trusted. Many people have a love of 
reflection only for a time. It increases or diminishes with advancing 
years, or by the discovery of some system or method, which appears 
to save them the trouble of further thought. 


Experience is the touchstone of reason, and vice versa. Practical 
people often remark on the insufficiency of theories in practical mat- 
ters, while philosophers, on their side, observe the difficulty of theoriz- 
ing on experience. The practical man casts theory away, reflecting 
on the problematic answer to this question, Does theory exist for 
practice, or practice for theory? The narrower a system is, the more 
it pleases the worldly-wise. Thus the materialistic teaching, the sys- 
tems of Helvetius and Locke, were loudly applauded by this class. 
In the same way, Kant has now a larger following than Fichte. 


In the early days of the inquiry into the judgment every new 
opinion was a discovery. The value of the opinion increased accord- 
ing to the application which could be made of it. Aphorisms, which 
seem to us now mere commonplaces, belonged then to a higher grade 
of intellectual life. One must have both genius and penetration to 
discover the relative value of new statements. Keen observation on the 
peculiarities of mankind, whether in ordinary or unusual positions, 
necessarily excites the deepest interest in all who think. ‘Thus 
apothegms arose, which have been valued at all times, among all 
nations. It is quite probable that future ages may in like manner 
look down on our most prized discoveries. ‘Che restless spirit of man- 
kind, ever occupied with newer and higher problems, may class our 
cherished theories with the commonplace proverbs of the past. 


Zeal for knowledge is wonderfully compounded out of love of 
knowledge and desire to penetrate the unknown. 


Schoolmen are crude, discursive thinkers. ‘The true scholar is a 
subtle mystic, who builds up his universe with logical atoms; he anni- 
hilates nature, and replaces it with an artificial thought world. His 
goal is a perfect automaton. 


The poet is his antipodes; he hates rules and systems. Nature is to 
him the embodiment of wild, powerful life; animation abounds; 
there is no law, all is miracle and impulse. He is purely dynamic. 
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Thus the spirit of philosophy takes its rise in two perfectly op- 
posed forms. ; 


Sophists are those who are ever on the watch for the faults and 
weaknesses of philosophers, and draw deductions from them to their 
own advantage. They have nothing in common with philosophy, and 
must be looked upon as enemies, and treated as such. The most 
dangerous among them are the sceptics, who hate philosophy. Ordi- 
nary sceptics are very commonplace people. 


They have a genuinely philosophic gift of criticism, but are wanting 
in mind power. They are dissatisfied with existing systems; not one 
seems able to vitalize them; they have genuine taste, but not the 
energy of production. They are mere controversialists. All eclectics 
are sceptics; the more they study, the more sceptical they become. 
A proot of this is that the greatest and best of scientific men have 
always at the end of their lives confessed how little they know. 


By its very nature philosophy is anti-historical. It turns from the 
future to the practical; it is the science of perception; it explains the 
past by the future, whereas history takes the reverse process. 


The idea of philosophy is a mysterious tradition. Philosophy is an 
undefined science of science, the inciting, mystic spirit of science, 
incapable of being circumscribed in the definite limits of a special 
science. As all sciences are mutually interwoven, philosophy can never 
be limited or completed. Only when all other sciences are brought 
to perfection will philosophy be rightly understood. 


Some of our meditations have quite a distinct character from others. 
One feels as if engaged in converse with an unknown, enlightened 
being, who leads us in a wonderful way to solve the difficulties which 
oppress us. This being takes possession of our mind; it is a homo- 
geneous being, for it treats man as a spiritual creature, and awakens 
his highest powers. This higher being bears the same relation to man 
that man does to nature, as the wise man to the child. Man longs to 
be like him, even as he tries to imitate the non-ego. This energizing 
spirit cannot be defined; each must realize it for himself. It is an 
energy of the highest nature, by which only the highest natures are 
impelled, but mankind is bound to strive to experience it. 
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Philosophizing is self-conversing, an opening out of the inner self, 
the arousing of the genuine ego by the idealistic ego. Philosophizing 
is the groundwork of all revelation; the determination to philosophize 
is the summons to the real ego to bestir itself, to awake, to be a spirit. 
Without philosophy there is no genuine morality; without morality, 
no philosophy. 


Description by tones and lines is an amazing abstraction. 


Three letters are the sign of “God”; a few strokes conjure up mil- 
lions of ideas. How amazingly concentrated are the symbols of the 
spirit-world! One word of command sets legions in motion; the word 
freedom rouses nations. 


Every line is the axis of a world. 


The real observer is an artist; he guesses at hidden meanings, and 
perceives among many appearances which are the truly important. 


The study of nature requires genuine love and childlike simplicity, 
piercing intellect and calm reason. Real progress might be attained 
if a whole nation were seized with a passionate desire for investigation, 
and the citizens, united by this common bond, made researches in all 
directions, and built laboratories in every town. 


Nature is opposed to permanent possession. She destroys all per- 
sonal landmarks, according to fixed laws. All races have equal rights 
to the earth. The earlier races owe their primogeniture to no special 
favor. At fixed epochs the right of possession lapses. Rise and decline 
are subject to laws. If the body is a property which bestows on me 
the rights of world citizen, I need not look on its loss as a penalty. 
I only lose my place in the royal school, that I may join a nobler 
association, where my beloved fellow-students will follow me. 


The more intellectual and cultivated a man is, the more individual- 
ity is seen in his members—his eyes, his hands, his fingers, etc. Our 
lips bear a great resemblance to the will-o’-the-wisps in Goethe's fairy 
tales. ‘The eyes are the elder sisters of the lips, they open and shut a 
holier sanctuary than the mouth. The ears are serpents which suck in 
what the lips utter. Mouth and eyes are similar in form. The eye- 
lids are lips, the eyeball the tongue and palate, the pupil the throat. 
The nose is the forehead of the mouth, and the brow the nose of the 
eyes. Each eye has its chin in the cheek-bone. 
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Once, as I shed bitter tears, all my hope dissolved in pain, as I 
stood alone by the grave which hid from’ my sight, in its dark narrow 
space, the form of my life; lonely as none had ever been, pursued 
by unspeakable anguish, powerless even to express my grief. I looked 
around for help. Forward I could not go—nor backward, but clung 
with unutterable longing to a transient extinguished life. Lo! from 
the azure distance, down from the heights of my old happiness, came 
a chill breath of dusk, which severed at once the bonds of birth, the 
fetters of light. Earthly glory vanished, bearing with it the sorrows of 
my heart; my sadness had fallen from me into an unknown, unfathom- 
able world. Spirit of Night, heavenly rest, o’ershadowed me. My 
enfranchised newborn soul soared over the gently rising scene. The 
lonely grave turned to a cloud of dust, and through the cloud I 
discerned the transfigured features of my beloved. Eternity shone in 
her eyes, I clasped her hand, my tears formed a brilliant indissoluble 
chain. Aeons of ages fled into space like scattered clouds. On her neck 
I wept the rapturous tears of the new life—it was my first, my only 
dream; and ever since I feel this changeless, everlasting faith in the 
heaven of Night and its light—my beloved. 


LOUIS FISCHER: 
TWO SPEECHES 


From: A SPEECH BEFORE THE 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


April 3, 1948 


Recent events clearly demonstrate that not even the smallest prob- 
lem, say Palestine, Greece, Korea, etc., can be solved without first 
solving the biggest problem: the problem of international government. 
Every settlement collides with the high black wall of nationalistic 
rivalry. The events reported in each day’s newspapers cry out for 
internationalism. 

The Italian elections are an interesting illustration. It is not proper 
for one nation to intervene in the elections of another nation. Yet if 
too many Italians vote Communist, boys from Kansas and New York 
may die on battlefields in Kamchatka and Burma. Therefore, we are 
intervening in the Italian elections by the Trieste proposal and other 
steps. This shows how paper-thin has become the wall between inter- 
national politics and national politics. Our whole crazy quilt of 
nationalistic division is fast losing all reality, and is already destructive 
of peace and normal life. 


The loosening of Communist control over the French trade unions 
would be a bigger contribution to world peace than a hundred new 
American battleships. A liberal Greece and a democratic Spain are 
more essential to world peace with justice and freedom than UMT 
here; 


This blurring of the dividing line between national politics and 
international affairs proves that the nation state is a corpse... . Our 
world is so badly sewed together that it is bursting at its national 
SCAMS seus 

We are moving toward international government. The recent Italo- 
French customs union provides that Italian and French industries are 
to coordinate so as to avoid overlapping. Other customs unions are 
made or in the making. The Western Union in Europe is another. 
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stride toward internationalism, I do not’ underestimate the difficulties 
that await these civilized efforts. The task will be easier if the United 


States becomes an intimate partner of a united Europe linked with a 
united Asia. 


|G 


From: A SHORTWAVE BROADCAST TO ITALY 
OVER STATION WRUL 


EYES ON ITALY 
April 5, 1948 


The eyes of the world are again on Italy. 

All of humanity will be watching the Italian people on April 18th. 

Now I have a deep conviction that the way a person votes in an 
election is his or her own private concern and nobody has a right to 
interfere. No individual Italian, no Italian party, not even the Italian 
government and of course no foreigner or foreign government has the 
right to interfere in the coming Italian elections by the use of force, 
pressure, promises or threats. 

Your vote is a sacred possession and what you do with it depends on 
your conscience and on your understanding of your own interests, 
your country’s interests and mankind’s interests. 

But in countries where elections are free and where people can talk 
without fear we all argue with our friends and neighbors about coming 
elections and we go to meetings and listen to speakers discuss the 
issues involved in the voting. This is normal, natural, and legitimate. 
Because elections are important. Elections decide what kind of gov- 
ernment we will have, and the government’s actions will determine 
whether we have work, food, security, a civilized life, and peace. 

Now your Italian elections are important to me, to my family, to 
my friends, to my country, and to the many friends I have in many 
countries of Europe and Asia. 

Your vote will affect not only Italy’s future but my future. 

The fact that Hitler became head of the German government sent 
millions of fine young men to premature death all over the world and 
ruined numerous wonderful cities, villages and homes. What Stalin 
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decides one day throws Czechoslovak citizens, Bulgarian citizens and 
German citizens into prison tomorrow. If the: United States had an 
election which resulted in a victory for the isolationists who do not 
wish to help or defend foreign nations every single individual in the 
world would be influenced by it and I would therefore expect Italians, 
Frenchmen, Chinese, and Greeks, to be interested in that American 
election. 

Americans are preoccupied with Italy’s election just as Italians ought 
to follow the American election campaign which will soon begin. 

The universe has become small and all of mankind now constitutes 
one community. Were Italy to go Communist in the next elections 
she would, in effect, become another Rumania, another Bulgaria, an- 
other Russian colony, and that could be as disastrous to world peace 
as the conversion of Austria and Czechoslovakia into Nazi colonies in 
1938. The absorption of Italy into the Soviet empire might mean 
war, and Italy would again be a battlefield. 

What we are hoping is that Italy will vote for peace, that Italy 
will remain free. 

In consequence of the second world war, Russia has annexed part of 
Finland, all of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, half of Poland, parts 
of Germany, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Moreover, through Com- 
munist parties which never disagree with or disobey Moscow, Russia 
now controls all of eastern Europe where political opposition and 
freedom have been crushed. 

But what has America gained by going to war? We gained nothing 
in Europe from the first world war andi nothing in Europe from the 
second war. We have plenty of natural resources. We have plenty of 
factories. We need immigrants but there will be no difficulty in find- 
ing them. What could America take from Italy or from any European 
country? Culture, yes. Art, music, history, spiritual values, yes. But 
nothing material, nothing economic or political. We do not need it. 
America is not a taking nation. It has not looted factories as Russia 
has in eastern Europe. It has not seized oil fields and ships as Russia 
has in Rumania, Austria and the Danubian countries. America is not 
a taking nation, it is a giving nation, and I say this not with pride. 
I would be ashamed of America if we did not give. We have more 
than others and therefore we should give. It would be immoral, -un- 
democratic and un-Christian if we did not give, and we deserve no 
thanks for giving. 

However, we do want something from Italy, something extremely. 
important to all of us Americans. We want peace. And Italy, which 
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has suffered so much from the recent war, is yet in a position to give 
America the most precious gift in the world, peace. 

America is asking Italy to become its partner in building peace on 
earth. My own hope is that Italy will soon become a partner in the 
Western European Union already formed, and that the United States 
will join that union and add its strength to the armed strength of 
western democracies. 1 am an internationalist and believe in world 
government. This is the only sure guarantee of peace, and I regard 
the Western European Union, the customs union which Italy and 
France signed recently at Turin, (you recall it was on that occasion 
Bidault announced the American-British-French proposal to return 
Trieste to Italy), and the Marshall Plan as steps toward closer inter- 
national cooperation, as steps therefore to international government 
and peace. 

I think the American government has been too slow in working for 
internationalism. I criticize the American government for not being 
sufficiently democratic at home and abroad. I am sorry that one of 
the chambers of the American Congress has voted to admit Franco 
Spain into the Marshall Plan. Fortunately the Joint Conference Com- 
mittee of Congress and President ‘Truman have opposed this sugges- 
tion, and now Franco Spain will not receive help from the Marshall 
Plan. 

I am an American liberal of the left. I would like to see more 
people of the left in the American government as well as in the Italian 
and other governments. I was the first American to enlist in the Inter- 
national Brigade which fought against Franco in Spain. There I met 
Pacciardi, Nenni, and many other Italians. Spain was part of the 
fight for freedom, and against dictatorship, any kind of dictatorship. 

I have worked as an American journalist for fourteen years in Soviet 
Russia, and I have also lived in Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s Italy. 
All dictatorships are alike in fundamentals. They make a slave of 
the individual, they bring wars, and they destroy civilization. There 
are already too many dictatorships on the earth. If Italy is pushed 
out of the civilized, free world into the abyss of Communist totali- 
tarianism it will be a deep, painful loss to everybody who loves culture, 
history, and liberty. 

I am convinced that a victory for freedom in Italy on April 18th 
will cause a great sigh of relief and a marked relaxation of the inter- 
national atmosphere. The danger of war will be much less if Italy 
votes against Communism. 
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Of course that is not enough. Italy needs a land reform, a real land 
reform, not a fake land reform as in Poland and other Russian colo- 
nies. Italy needs other reforms. Your government, like my govern- 
ment, has been slow in making necessary changes. Instead of the rich 
getting richer it is time for the poor to get richer. Everybody in the 
world must join to combat reactionaries, monopolies, speculators, and 
corrupt politicians. 

But under a dictatorship you cannot combat anything; you just 
obey and suffer. And I want to tell you who would suffer first under 
an Italian Communist dictatorship: the Nenni so-called socialists. 
Everywhere in Eastern and Central Europe where the Communists 
now have power the first victims of the dictatorship have been the 
socialists who collaborated with the Communists. The Communists 
have no respect for these Quislings, these traitors to freedom, and 
they arrest them, exile them, shoot them. 

Don’t close the door on the friends of Italy. We want to come to 
visit you. We want to borrow from your culture. We want your 
singers, writers, journalists and business men to visit us. We want you 
to borrow from us the things we have in abundance. Don’t shut the 
door in the face of America. We need your help to remain free 
and become more civilized. 

I wish the Italian people the best possible fate. 
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TWO SPEECHES 


I. ON THE DIGNITY OF THE HUMAN 
INTELLIGENCE 


A TALK GIVEN BEFORE THE P.E.N. CLUB AT ZURICH 


What I am about to say was not meant to be said before a large 
audience. I would have preferred to exchange these reflections indi- 
vidually with each of you or, to be more precise, with a certain num- 
ber of people I see among you, since it is well known that a téte-a-téte 
suits the writer much better than speaking to crowds. And it is because 
of this natural inclination of authors that books contain an essential 
they can never lose in comparison with other media of spiritual ex- 
change, an essential that perennially justifies the book form in com- 
parison with the theatre or the cinema: namely that reading a book, 
even in the most highly collectivized society, will always be a personal 
affair, a solitary occupation, a dialogue in a minor key between two 
men. It may be for just this reason, therefore, that the sincerest words 
of a writer who must speak to a large audience have the overtones of 
a confession. 

I have come here before you, men of letters from all countries of the 
world, simply to reaffirm, in the large and brilliant republic of letters, 
a certain humble presence which is also a manifestation of survival 
(humble to be understood in the ancient sense, human-terrestrial: 
prope homo). And I must explain clearly what I feel this presence 
can mean in the contemporary situation. What presence? Certainly 
I am not referring to any specific territory or country, nor to the re- 
appearance of an Italian representative among you, though that too is 
noteworthy. I am thinking instead of something quite different, of 
another country, a sort of invisible and boundless fatherland we have 
created—together with some of you present and with others who are 
no longer living—during the long years of persecution. And we want 
to remain the free and loyal citizens of that country. 

The evocation of its survival leads me to the first reflection I mean 
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to put before you. In these days in which an assembly of writers or 
artists, or intellectuals in general, may yield to the easy temptation of 
passing general judgment on the behaviour of others during the tragic 
happenings of the past years, it is necessary that someone assume the 
ungrateful task of putting such an assembly on guard against its own 
pharisaical self-satisfaction. In other words, I want to say that, if you 
think it well over, men of letters, artists, intellectuals as a whole have 
no reason to boast of a disinterested, provident or courageous role 
played in the sad years of the immediate past. Although this affirma- 
tion contradicts in full the inner smugness previously observed, I no- 
tice that it is enough merely to express the fact for it to be accepted 
without a murmur. Nor does my statement call for a great feat of 
memory on the part of those who would check its truth, because the 
painful experiences to which I refer are still fresh in all our minds. 
In short, once more the facts have proved that the professional exer- 
cise of letters and the arts does not, in itself, constitute a guarantee of 
morality or firmness of character; they have shown that, wherever the 
leading class underwent a crisis characterized by the inner confusions 
and mistakes of the period, the majority of men of letters and artists 
did not remain free from it. Extending our judgment to the whole 
cultured element of society, it can also be said that this repeated oc- 
currence proved the absolute formative inefficiency of the so-called 
humanistic studies, studies which should, by definition, have been 
builders of character. But I hasten to add that this shocking state of 
affairs is not characteristic of or exclusive to our times. 


Why did it happen? The explanation seems to me obvious enough: 
the choice between liberty and bondage (which is, for the man of 
letters, essentially a choice between sincerity and conformism) must 
be decided, as is every responsibility which implies risks and sacrifices, 
before a jury of the soul where literary and artistic knowledge or 
aesthetic sensibility count for little. What counts, before all difficulties, 
humiliations and limitations brought about by outside determinisms, 
is something quite different, as we all know. This is the reason why 
intellectuals have always shared the virtues and defects of their people, 
their surrounding social class and their time. And in the crisis of our 
own era it is naif to insist on a policy for intellectuals, on their hold- 
ing to a single position founded on certain general principles. 


But I would like to remind you that, aside from the ordinary exter- 
nal limitations—those of a social nature which are in common with 
all men and can be overcome only by sacrifice—other difficulties exist 
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for the intellectual. Chiefly he suffers from the limitations imposed by 
his professional psychology, which menaces even more intimately the 
intellectual’s capacity to choose and can, in extreme cases, even atrophy 
all normal sense of responsibility. It is almost as if the exclusive exer- 
cise of the arts and letters, with the extensive absorption of all creative 
forces this implies, produces a dilation, an enormous deformation of 
the personality. This may, in the end, lead to the conclusion that the 
artist breaks all normal relations between himself and others, that he 
loses all normal sense of right and duty, the common measurements 
of judgment, and ends up feeling that he is the only one in the 
world, the true center of the cosmos. The intelligence, diverted from 
its natural function—which is the humble and courageous service of 
truth—becomes vilified by the constant chase after ephemeral success, 
the search for alibis for the inevitable treachery. In such cases, every 
event of collective importance, every political and social change, dic- 
tatorship, war, revolution, pestilence, hunger, is intimately evaluated 
in relation to the changes such events bring to one’s own celebrity. 
Unpopularity comes to be considered the worst of all evils. Modern 
psychiatry has already given this mental illness a name you know. 
However, fortunately for the “etiquette of our class,” even approxi- 
mate statistics of how many are actually afflicted with it can never be 
given. 

On the other hand, neither can morality be regarded as a statistical 
fact, and it would be strange indeed to evaluate quantitatively the 
undeniable existence of intellectuals who, either because of their un- 
derstanding of the whole historical development or because intuitively 
they had a strong sense of sublime human dignity, were able to con- 
duct themselves according to truth and justice regardless of unpopu- 
larity or any other danger, taking a stand, if necessary, against their 
own country, their own class and their own party. But experience has 
shown that these cases are not to be found exclusively among the 
cultured class. For this reason, I cannot see any real justification in 
the pretended exemplary behaviour of the intellectuals in the past 
years nor any vindication of their particular function as leaders of 
public opinion. It is surely difficult and ambiguous enough to speak 
of a moral élite, but it would be extremely arbitrary to claim that it 
must coincide with the intellectual élite. (I must hasten to say that 
this conclusion is merely a statement of fact and by no means pretends 
to establish an absurd hierarchy of values. Thinking of this bitter 
fact, however, leads me to believe that it would be opportune, in a 
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longer discussion, to bring up the dignity of the intelligence and the 
unworthiness of the intellectuals.) 

The unworthiness of the intellectuals is too wide-spread, too evenly 
divided for any unilateral blame to be leveled at one national group (as 
happened during this Congress some days ago), without remembering 
the troubles that beset the scapegoats. Frankly, I do not know if there 
was a single country or a single party whose spirit, during the past 
years, was not degraded by the shameful function it was put to as a 
war instrument. I assure you I intend to hurt no one’s feelings nor to 
doubt in the least the good faith of those men of letters who parti- 
cipated actively, and at their own risk and danger, in ideological war- 
fare. But, such considerations aside, 1 want to say that no one now, 
after the war’s end, can question the fact that the use made by the 
military leaders of the work of these men of letters was other than 
identical with the use they made of this or that instrument of war. 
In fact, as soon as they were no longer needed, the universal principles 
of liberty, human dignity and security for all were put back in the 
archives just as the tanks were returned to their bases. And that is why 
we now have this peace, which is in fact no peace but a very uncertain 
armistice. 

I do not think it necessary to deal at present with the risks of 
misunderstanding a similar speech may run. As a man of the resist- 
ance which lasted about twenty years—but which could easily have 
lasted for centuries—a resistance which, in any case, began and devel- 
oped when many future enemies of fascism admired and supported it, 
I can assure you no unforeseen delusion inspires my words. At no 
moment, at no stage of development of the war, did I believe the 
solidarity between the democratic cause of liberty and a specific bloc 
of powers was other than a rather important historical coincidence, or 
a useful, opportune and necessary alliance. I understood that it never 
was, and never would be, an absolute and permanent identification. 
This critical position in relation to the Allies was rather inconvenient, 
but it permitted one to foresee what is actually going on. The ever- 
valid key of these predictions is held in the following caution: one 
should never identify the cause of the spiritual values with that of a 
State. The spirit, as has been said, turns whichever way it wishes. It is 
clerical presumption to seek to attribute to it a definite domicile. 


But why dwell on such pessimistic reflections under present circum- 
stances, and on such a festive occasion? I would not evoke these facts 
if their recollection had only a recriminative value. Such questions, 
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however, are always present. Does one not always hear, at every 
Authors’ Congress, significant allusions to new ideological crusades? 
Now these ardent defenders of the spirit must be told with all due 
harshness that the most serious danger the spiritual values can incur 
in any era lies in the presentation of them as if they were linked 
historically with specific political and social forms. Among other 
things, this brings them discredit and hate from every side. Any person 
who does not want to humble himself to the sorry business of the 
soap-box orator, must always refuse to identify the cause of truth with 
that of an army. But if taking sides, at this early stage, with one anta- 
gonistic power against another is intellectually a lie, it is, from the 
political point of view, a dangerous mistake, because it means surren- 
der in advance to the menace of a new world catastrophe. It means 
that we admit another conflict must fatally arise, that we furnish it 
with a justification, and finally that we speed the event. This is cer- 
tainly the most dangerous mistake of which an intellectual may today 
become the victim. But we must be aware of the profound reasons 
which make this mistake possible. 


The military victory of the so-called democratic forces left unsolved 
the problems which gave rise to fascism and national-socialism. A cer- 
tain cynical clarity has stripped the ingenuous illusions of the pre- 
ceding post-war period from present post-war men. Those among the 
young intellectuals who cannot satisfy their appetite by biting their 
own nails, find no other food than the meager remains of the spiritual 
banquet of the past century, the already ill-famed “stupid 1gth cen- 
tury.”’ These reflections show clearly that this form of desperate aridity 
of the soul, which Nietzsche had called European nihilism and which 
some people consider typical of nazism, did not in fact disappear with 
military defeat, and can be found, in a more or less aggravated con- 
dition, in all countries today. The accusation and conviction of some 
few scapegoats certainly does not suffice to save us from it. 


I do not know any party, any church, nor any institution which 
actually can consider itself uncontaminated by this terrible calamity. 
Nihilism is a simulation of a faith in which one does not believe; it is 
the rising incense before an empty shrine; it is that liberty which 1s 
not at the service of life: that liberty which—in order to prove itself to 
itself—needs suicide or crime; it is truth or justice, subordinated to 
egoistically utilitarian ends; it is the supremacy—in every form of col- 
lective relationships—of tactics and slyness. 


It has certainly happened to you as well as to me that this or that 
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political party has urged us to protest against the injustices their fol- 
lowers are the victims of in some part of the country. But you, as well 
as J, might have observed that the very same parties remain dumb 
and indifferent when the same injustices—and even more atrocious 
ones—are perpetrated in countries governed by their friends. In the 
same way, it happens that we sometimes have to listen to vehement 
protestations by high church authorities because their men or interests 
are offended in some part of the world; but until now, none of us has 
been so lucky as to listen to a protest by the Pope against the persecu- 
tions perpetrated by Catholic governments against their political ene- 
mies or believers in other religions. Thus we may observe (and some 
little episodes have taken place during this very Congress) that those 
who, in the past years, have suffered most and have most justly pro- 
tested against the inhuman racial madness, are now inclined to apply 
against their persecutors of yesterday—today defeated—sentences and 
forms of interdicts and condemnations which faithfully reproduce the 
essential forms of the already reviled racial doctrine. But a justice in- 
voked only when it is convenient is a nihilistic justice, a mask of crude 
utility. 

Now it must be evident to every serious person that no judgment 
can be formulated about the crisis of our era, if it does not originate 
in the acceptance of its universal character. And just so no unilateral 
punishment of the scapegoats can ever obscure in our consciences the 
feeling of this general decadence, of this universal guilt. This is not 
the occasion on which to recall the means and tests by which mankind 
has in the past overcome its eras of nihilistic aridity. However, you 
will have to allow me to conclude that writers would err if they 
awaited their own salvation at the hands of others. Because not our 
way of writing, of speaking or gesticulating is in question, but our 
way of feeling. Therefore, salvation does not lie in the profession of 
certain ideas or theories, nor in the inscription in this or that party, 
this or the other church, since this decadence, as everybody can testify, 
hits the followers of the most diverse doctrines. Before we can distin- 
guish groups and tendencies, we must solve the fundamental question 
of honesty, and we must rediscover a lively sense of inalienable respon- 
sibility, reestablishing a sincere, immediate and lasting contact with 
the tragic reality which lies at the root of the human state (la condi- 
tion humaine). The archetypical image of this basic reality is, for the 
Christian, the cross: the anatomy of the human body itself appears to 
us built according to this form of torture. In personal life, it is the 
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permanent restlessness of the human heart which no civil progress can 
ever appease. From the historical point of view, it is mainly the suffer- 
ing of the poor and it has different names, according to the time and 
place: in China it is called “coolies,” in Latin-America “peones,” 
among the Arabs “fellah,” or simply proletarians, Negroes or Jews, 
but it is always and everywhere the same painful reality, perhaps the 
only reality which is truly cecumenical in human history. 

It would be painful to me, please believe me, should my words have 
assumed an emphasis contrary to my intentions. I repeat that my only 
intention was simply to reaffirm, in the vast and brilliant world of let- 
ters, a certain presence which is also a survival: to reaffirm a will to 
keep faith, a will not to betray. 


il. THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL FOR REBIRTH 


(This speech was given by Silone at the Congress of the Action Party 
on April 1, 1947.) 


Let me begin by confessing, comrades, that even before the hearty 
welcome you have just given me, I did not feel a guest among you but 
simply a comrade among comrades. Your Congress certainly represents 
an important date in the reorganizational process of Italian socialism: 
it coincides with the end of a political phase in which, unfortunately, 
all the antifascist parties have more or less failed. 

Italy is today, of all the European countries which took part in the 
war or suffered from its consequences, the least renewed [reoriented] 
in its social and economic structure. This is certainly not due to lack 
of energy or will-power, but because the most lucid and strong-willed 
forces of Italian democracy have allowed themselves to be bogged 
down, ever since the war of liberation, by a spirit of bickering which 
has produced an almost fatal immobility. Thus we failed to give a 
specific political and social content to our war of liberation, conduct- 
ing it along the same lines as did the conservatives and failing to give 
tongue to our own motives for waging the war, in order to insure the 
military success of the war itself. We were slow to articulate those 
essential problems of the political, economic and social renewal of the 
country in terms of sufficient immediacy even after the cessation of 
hostilities, threatened as we were by uncertainty over the Constituent 
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Assembly, and we began a political battle whose basic aim was that of 
altering the constitution. Today, to justify our own immobility and 
the lack of a more precise and radical political thesis, we often refer 
to the threat of a second referendum. 

It is not prophecy after the event which makes us condemn the 
conduct we have followed until now, and which causes us to realize 
bitterly that, of all the movements of liberation which arose in Europe 
in the last years, ours is the one which has accomplished least as re- 
gards the actual social and economic renewal of the country. It was, 
in fact, prophecy before the event which may be said not to have been 
lacking. Certain truths which seemed to us clichés in the years of 
waiting and which crystalized the experiences through which socialism 
and European democracy had passed since the last war, the sad ex- 
perience of Germany, and that of Spain as well, proved to us that the 
time element is a decisive factor in all political and social upheavals 
and that, once the period of crisis in which the creative forces of the 
masses are placed at the disposal of the revolutionary parties is passed, 
it is hard indeed, if not impossible, to reach the goal which was within 
a stone’s throw during the moment when the crisis was at its height. 
These self-evident truths were verbally acknowledged often enough, 
yet tacitly ignored. 

An abyss opened between the historical responsibility which fell to 
Italian antifascism, between the gravity of its historical mission, and 
the conscience of its more responsible leaders, of those who had behind 
them forces capable of carrying out the objectives of the liberation. 

After General Cavaignac unleashed repressive measures, in 1848, 
against the Paris Workers, a Russian revolutionary, Alexander Herzen, 
said to the French bourgeoisie: “So you don’t want socialism? Then 
you'll have a thirty years’ war, a fifty years’ war, and endless disasters.” 
The difficulties we wished to avoid at the time of the war of liberation 
and during the establishment of the political line-up for institutional 
reform, are much more serious today if we wish, as we must, to carry 
out the structural reform of our country. 

I will not weary you with an exposition of all the reasons which 
render an effective socialist renewal in Italy a difficult and arduous 
task today. It is rather, to use a figure of Lenin’s, a question of finding 
one link in the chain by which the entire chain can be lifted. This 
link is, beyond question today, the unification of all socialists who 
agree on a clear and concrete socialist policy. This implies further 
internal discussion on the part of all existing parties and groups. It 
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requires an effort. Schisms, and unificatiori, are always difficult because 
they imply psychological strains, the distress of separation from friends 
and comrades who are dear to us, and the abandonment of traditional 
positions. 


SCHISMS ARE NEVER HASTILY MADE 


The criticism which may be leveled at the great majority of schisms 
is that they happen too late. For him who had eyes to see it, the 
Socialist secession of Leghorn, 1921, was too late, in the crucial years 
that followed the last world war, because the external unity which 
had preceeded it had immobilized both the moderate and the revolu- 
tionary wings of the Italian Socialist Party. And it is a grave historical 
error, as well as a symptom of mental laziness or windy demagogy, to 
wish to attribute to this schism of the proletarian forces in Italy in 
1921 the responsibility for the victory of Fascism the following year. 
In actuality, the proletarian defeat was the result of a weakness in- 
herent in Italian socialism which wore itself out in sterile agitation, 
and was infatuated with footless revolutionary actions which were 
both historically anachronistic and remote from Italian habits. ‘The 
victory of Fascism was not the cause, but the product of this intrinsic, 
fatal weakness. The schism, as I say, was late in coming and successive 
unifications, which took place in our lands of exile, were late as well. 
Because, just as it is difficult to break with friends and comrades with 
whom one has shared the sorrows and experiences of the political 
struggle, so is it equally hard to achieve unification, for difficulties 
arise from pride, sectarian patriotism and sometimes even from an 
opposition of limited and petty interests. 

And if you, comrades of the Action Party, deserve praise today, it is 
just because you have faced squarely this basic problem of socialist 
unification with a bravery and disinterest which reveal true superiority 
of conscience. Because if there are men in Italy today who would be 
justified in nurturing a fanatical attachment to the name of their own 
party, for which you have made such notable sacrifices and for which 
so many, many martyrs have immolated themselves, it would be your- 
selves.* The fact, instead, that in this issue of socialist unification you 

* The Action Party was derived from the underground movement founded by 
Carlo Rosselli in Paris in 1935 and known as Giustizia e Liberta (Justice & Liberty). 
Its chief was murdered, together with his younger brother, Nello, near Paris by 
Cagoulards in the pay of Mussolini. This was only the first of the reprisals the 
Fascist regime was to shower, with flattering partiality, on this resistance group 


which, for its numbers, suffered perhaps more heavily than any other party or 
movement. 
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place yourselves in the front line and are concerned only with the 
orientation the political action will take, reveals a maturity and, let 
us say it, a moral superiority which may well serve as an example to 
the socialists of other groups and of other parties. 

The primacy of the concrete political program over all other con- 
siderations constitutes in itself the best, most objective and sincere 
answer to the questions: How far should socialist unification go? What 
parties and what groups should take part in it? Only a socialist plan, 
a socialist policy can define the limits of the unity we all eagerly seek. 
I do not wish to repeat the things Comrade Riccardo Lombardi has 
already justly set forth here, a man whom I consider one of the most 
cogently socialistic we have in Italy today and with whom I find myself 
in complete agreement. But I would like briefly to point out certain 
political conditions which I consider fundamental for the efficacy of 
any socialist political action. 

The first of these fundamental conditions is the avoidance of inter- 
ference in socialist policy. We must not fall into the trap of rivalry 
between great world powers, and we must scotch the maneuver of 
the conservative elements in our country which seek to prove that an 
identity exists between their own sordid ends and the policies of the 
great American democracy. If we do not achieve this condition [of 
independence], if we do not escape from this false and quite arbitrary 
solidarity, we face a tragic outlook which might be defined as similar 
to the Greek. We might have, that is to say, a left-wing majority and 
a country oriented to the left, but it would be a majority which could 
not govern, which could not administer, which could not nourish and 
give work to the Italian people. In short, we would find ourselves in 
the tragic situation in which the Greeks are today where, in a country 
definitely oriented to the left, there is a reactionary government. 


SOCIALISM “MADE IN ITALY” 


We can avoid this disaster, which would be fatal to Italian democ- 
racy, if we succeed in breaking the identity of interests which Italian 
reactionaries wish, in order to save their own skins and ruin their 
country, to establish between themselves and American democracy. In 
another Greece (which has little in common except geographic con- 
tinuity with that of today), in ancient Hellas during a hundred years 
or so, every city, every village had two parties, both of them the parties 
of foreigners, that of the Macedonians and that of the Romans. The 
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citizens sought to best each other, that is; by seeking the backing of 
the two powers which were then disputing hegemony over the Medi- 
terranean. It would indeed be a grave disaster for Italian democracy 
if the political struggle in this country were to polarize itself about a 
Russian and an American party. It would spell sure decadence, sure 
death. 

One of the fundamental aims of a unified socialist party must be, 
then, the elimination of all suspicion according to which, were certain 
reforms achieved in this country, they would serve to enslave it to a 
power antagonistic to that of America. We must affirm—and it is an 
historic truth to which we must keep faith—that socialism in Italy 
is a fact organically inherent in Italian society; it is a local answer to 
a local problem; it is not an import! And we wish to achieve as much 
socialism as possible, as much social-justice as possible, independent 
of the antagonisms of the great world powers.. 


AN EASTERN PARTY IN WESTERN EUROPE 


The Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity, the old party which 
had this mission, has failed in it. And this is one of the gravest causes 
which justifies the schism that has taken place. In the aligning of 
the socialist parties in Europe, which is a vast kaleidoscope because it 
goes from the British Labour Party to the socialism of eastern Europe, 
of Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, in this alignment, the old Italian 
Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity began to resemble Romanian, 
Polish or Bulgarian socialism rather than that of France, Belgium or 
Switzerland. And there would be nothing wrong in this if Italy did 
not find herself, after the second world war, in conditions which are 
markedly different from those obtaining in Romania, Bulgaria or 
Poland. The paradox of the Party was that it wished to be an eastern 
European socialist party in western Europe. In other words, the ster- 
ility of the PSIUP, its impotence, its crisis, derived from the fact that 
it was simply a duplicate of the Italian Communist Party, that it 
was weighed down with the fact of not being free in its orientation in 
matters of foreign policy. In short, it was the victim of those same 
limitations which hem in the political possibilities of the Italian Com- 
munist Party, aside from the number of votes it can muster. It is then 
to the general interest that socialist policy in our country be freed of 
any shadow, of any suspicion, that may justify the game of conservative 
factions which hope and count on the aid of America to bolster their 
own doomed privileges. 
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The second condition I consider fundamental for the success of a 
socialist policy in our country is the clear-cut separation of religious 
values from those which tend to conserve social and economic institu- 
tions no longer historically feasible. This is a grave problem which no 
single motion on the floor of a Congress can resolve. The Church in 
Italy now feels itself threatened by the danger of being deprived of a 
goodly measure of its present freedom, by the danger of falling under 
a regime like Jarowlavsky’s (he was the founder of the Soviet sect of 
the Godless) or like Combes’ (who instituted in France the laws against 
religious congregations) . The Church finds itself in relation to democ- 
racy in the same position as do the Communists, that is to say in an 
ambivalent position, one which is neither prejudicial nor favourable, 
in a position which can accept democracy if the latter does not clash 
too greatly with her own ends. The Church is, then, at present 
extremely worried by a victory for the left. And the tactical votes on 
Article 7 are certainly insufficient grounds for reassurance. 


Are the Church’s fears unfounded? Comrades, let us speak plainly: 
they are not unfounded. I believe that, without guile, trickery, tactical 
expedients—which solve nothing in this field anyway—Italian socialism 
must, realistically, loyally, gravely and with absolute sincerity, face the 
problem of the way in which effectively to separate the struggle we 
wish to wage for the social emancipation of the working classes, the 
struggle, that is to say, against monopolistic capitalism, from the cause 
of the Church and of Christianity. 


This is a hard nut to crack, because it requires no tactical expedi- 
ent, no trickery, no utilitarian maneuver, but sincere homage before 
truth, and profound and lasting change in the thought habits of the 
majority of the men of the left, or at least of their leaders. Let us 
think of the fact that Christianity has already formed or permeated 
civilizations which are vastly different structurally. Each in its own 
way, ancient Byzantine civilization and feudal western civilization were 
Christian, just as today both the present Anglo-Saxon civilization and 
that of the Mediterranean world are Christian. These examples prove 
that there is no reason why Christianity cannot exercise its religious 
and moral authority in a society which is not capitalistic. And it is 
part of the duties of a Socialist to prove that it is possible to sever 
that monstrous knot of solidarity which tends to identify religious 
values, represented by the Catholic Church, with those interests which 
wish to conserve parasitical and immoral economic forms. 
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Nor should this seem to you, comrades, like a limiting of the so- 
cialist ideal to the mere orbit of economic and social interests because, 
in the last analysis, every deeply revolutionary movement carries with 
it the renewal of heaven and earth. But the heavens do not light up 
or clear [by effort], as one works to fructify the earth. The formula- 
tion of the following questions should, I think, suffice: In a society 
without private property would the Church conserve its present feudal 
structure? In a socialist world, without frontiers, without imperialisms, 
what could an cecumenical council, a Christian council be? 


But these internal modifications, this process of adaptation on the 
part of the Church to the new forms which the society of men pro- 
gressively assumes, is a problem to be left up to believers. We, as 
politically-minded men, must see to it that a victory of the left does 
not imply in our country the fear for the Church of a regime a la 
Jarowlavsky or a la Combes. 

In a more limited sphere, I believe that the third condition favour- 
able to the development of democracy in Italy and a fearless socialistic 
policy, is that of facilitating a liberal and democratic evolution of the 
rightist elements. In short, we must not turn all the ex-fascists back 
into neo-fascism. On this issue, democratic policy has been extremely 
contradictory because it is hard to reconcile an incautious and prema- 
ture totalitarian amnesty with the continuance of polemical forms 
which range our political struggle in the now-past antifascist phase 
with its daily slow incitation of aggressions, sacking of group head- 
quarters, and threats between political opponents. 


SOCIALISM CAN DO WITHOUT MYTHS 


Nor should one see in this attitude anything even vaguely remi- 
niscent of political transformism. Divisions and differences, even 
heated and bitter as they may be, are useful, necessary, indispensable 
in a democracy, but these must be divisions and differences over real 
problems which are current today, not over what is past. Let the dead 
bury their dead: let us place before Italian public opinion the actual 
problems of today and tomorrow, and on these issues let us ask the 
Italian people to take issue and if necessary to find themselves divided. 

All this is certainly not new. It has all been said before and with 
greater eloquence. Yet these things which seem so clear and close, are 
always before us yet seem unachievable. We are—forgive the simile— 
like those big flies which, caught in a room, beat their heads against 
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the window panes: they see the sky, light, the hills, free air, but they 
do not see the glass which prevents them from achieving that reality 
toward which they would like to fly. Certainly, beating one’s head 
against the obstacle gets one nowhere. Far better to try to open the 
window. Now I believe that this Congress marks an important date 
in the history of socialism in our country because it can mark the 
opening of a window toward socialist unification from which, as yet, 
we have been separated by the window-pane of prejudice and sec- 
tarianism. 

The obstacles against this unity which we all ardently seek, have 
already been identified, and I do not wish to waste your time by re- 
analyzing them for you. They constitute, largely, a residuum of ideolo- 
gies. That ideology which fulfilled its role as myth, and had a power- 
ful effect on the previous phases of socialism is at present, not only 
in Italy but with the socialist parties of the entire world, in low 
repute—I do not mean by “ideology” our common faith and hope in 
socialism—but rather the intellectual justification for socialism which 
was worked out in the last century. 

Since world socialism is no longer under the spiritual direction of 
the Germans (Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg, Bernstein, Hilferding) , 
since German socialism was politically and ideologically defeated, since 
the central direction and inspiration of the socialism of all lands 
started to move west, toward England and the Scandinavian countries, 
as regards the labour and social-democratic forces, or toward France 
and Belgium, as regards that socialism which seems closer to us, it is 
no longer the ideology—meaning a specific scientific or philosophic 
theory—which is the deciding factor but socialist recruiting. Its ide- 
ology is no longer its main strength, and socialism no longer has, in 
fact can no longer have, prejudices of a philosophical nature. One no 
longer adheres to socialism because one adheres to a body of obliga- 
tory orthodox doctrine, but because one gives an. affirmative reply 
to the political and social program socialism has set itself. Thus the 
objection to your supposed non-Marxism is swept away: your socialism 
is not of an inferior or spurious brand simply because you are not 
Marxists. The weakness of the Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian 
Unity, its anarchronistic stand, was that it boasted an ideology but 
no program. It had become a confessional party of the worst sort. 

If we in Italy bring about this internal revolution and liberate our- 
selves once and for all from those residual ideologies which still befog 
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and hamper our political action, then we shall be eliminating one of 
the last obstacles which can be placed in the way of a unification of 
all those socialist elements which are in accord on a socialist policy, 
and we shall be contributing to the modernization of the political life 
of our country. 


THE MORAL PRIMACY OF THE ACTION PARTY 


Socialist unity is everybody’s business. Socialism’s problems are 
everybody’s problems. This is certainly, comrades, the chief merit of 
your decision to make of this Congress not the closed assembly of a 
single organization but the open tribune available to socialists of all 
parties, and of your placing this problem on the agenda, a problem 
which is fundamental to Italian democracy: the establishment of a 
strong, free and independent socialist party open to all sincerely 
democratic socialists, who agree on a clear and concrete program. 

Your Congress, which is united in its will to see this problem re- 
solved, carries a word of hope to a country which has so many reasons 
to be discouraged, depressed and humiliated. And it is on this note 
of hope that I close. If socialist unity is not achieved at once, by 
the end of this Congress, before we take leave of one another, we 
must at least promise one another that we will achieve it without any 
notable delay, that we will keep it on the agenda of all the political 
discussions which take place in our country today, that we will pre- 
sent it to sceptics and to those who turn deaf ears, that we will make 
it the political problem of the day. Thus not even months but weeks 
cannot pass before a vast congress for socialist unity may be held, 
with the participation both of yourselves and of all those other forces 
which are sincerely socialistic and sincerely democratic. 

This is the only word, the only hope, comrades, which can rally our 
battered country and begin a new period. The message of a truly 
independent, Italian socialism, one which is genuinely Italian and 
nothing else but, is a message which carries in it the seeds of so great 
a richness and such an irresistible force of penetration that it can get 
at the spirits of those Italians who are not yet able to feel themselves 
brothers and it will implant in them the will to rehabilitate them- 
selves by sacrifice and work, to create a truly renewed Italy, a truly 
free Italy, a socialist Italy in which all Italians may live. 


Translated by Frances Keene 
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From: A RADIO INTERVIEW 
WITH CARLO LEVI* 


Nancy Craig: 


In Italy, his homeland, Carlo Levi is best known as a painter and a 
militant anti-Fascist. . . They imprisoned him in 1930 for his anti- 
Fascist activities. . . In 1935, shortly before the attack on Ethiopia, 
Carlo Levi was banished by the Italian authortities to the Province of 
Lucania . . . a remote, desolate region in the extreme south of Italy 
little known to most Italians ... a spot where the peasants managed to 
exist on little or nothing. . . To a cultivated man accustomed all his 
life to the metropolitan traditions of northern Italy, this banishment 
was like being exiled to a foreign land. But Carlo Levi is not an or- 
dinary man... He became very much interested in these peasants . . . 


he discovered that their sense of values was something fine . . . he grew 
to love them and they him. . . When they discovered that he was a 
doctor, they pleaded with him to help them . . . and through their 
suffering he came very close to them. . . With a painter’s eye he saw 
their grotesque ways and their beauty . . . the stubborn grandeur of 
their land. 


As a man of understanding, he was patient with their foibles . . 
sympathetic with their legends. . . The story of that memorable year he 
lived in Gagliano is told in his book “Christ Stopped at Eboli” ... 
There could be no better testimony to the kind of democratic and 
creative mind that was buried so long under Fascism, than this book. . . 
After reading your powerful and moving book, Mr. Levi, I should say 
that period of exile in Lucania was one of the most fruitful years of 
your life... 


* Interview by Nancy Craig, Station WJZ, N.Y.C., May 26, 1947. 
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It was, Miss Craig. . . The complete séparation from my habitual 
life .. . the contact with a form of life basically different, as this pecu- 
liar civilization of the peasants in the south of Italy is .. . was a stimu- 
lating factor for deep meditation on the fundamental values of human 
life. .. Most people live an artificial life .. . and like the classical fable 
of the Giant Anthos who became stronger every time he touched the 
mother earth, men become stronger when they abandon the more arti- 
ficial form of life . .. when they live closer to an elemental nature, and 
to other people who live in the simple manner of ancient customs. 


Craig: 


And theirs were very ancient customs. . . I gather from your descrip- 
tion that these simple people never have had any contact with the 


outside world .. . you found a people untouched by civilization, gov- 
ernment or politics ...an honest, primitive culture. 
Lew: 


This particular form of peasant civilization is founded on a sense 
of time. . . It is not influenced by history . .. but rather by the eternal 
cycle of seasons which follow identically through the ages. . . and 
also, on the magic powers which reside in Nature, in animals, in ob- 
jects and also in man. .. But I must add that these fundamental char- 
acteristics exist not only in these particular peasants of Lucania, but 
according to my point of view, more or less in-all peasants of the 
world. . . According to my belief, the real problem of modern civiliza- 
tion is to find a form of beneficent and free co-existence between the 
modern industrial civilization and this peasant civilization that seems 
static but is very rich in profound human values. .. Of course, a tourist 
would run away from this desolate country . . . as happened to friends 
of mine. During the recent elections in Italy, I took some American 
journalist friends of mine to visit Lucania. After passing one night 
there with the mosquitoes, flies and the rest of the insect world, they 
left the next day. . . I know Lucania is not an easy land . . . and prob- 
ably through its very desolation, it defends itself from intruders who 
do not approach the land with a loving heart. . . Its character is not 
gay; its profound dignity is molded in tears and sorrow . . . and only 
the human interest in these people is a sort of golden key which opens 
the closed door of that very original country. . . 
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From: CATALOGUE FOR EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS* 


Non piu’ gesti, conchiglie (no more gestures, nor shells 
femminili e rosate, feminine and rosy, 

non piu’ rocce, atteggiate no more rocks, molded 

per antichi compianti: for ancient complaints 

occhi neri, che i pianti eyes black, which tears 
d’infinite vigilie of infinite vigils 

fatto han vuoti, guardate have made empty, gaze 

nel profondo dell’anima. at the deep of the soul) 


Thus I wrote in that now very distant 1935, in a little village in 
Southern Italy, as a meditation on one of the paintings now exhibited 
here—and somehow I meant it for all my paintings. This short poem 
provided, of course, only a poetic definition, not a critical one. But it 
appears still valid to me, and not only for my paintings of to-day, but 
also for those which I, and others as well, will paint tomorrow. 

I had the feeling, at that moment, that I succeeded in escaping the 
world of conventional and generally accepted forms, of experiments 
and polemic efforts, and in enriching my art with a new element, ex- 
pressing a more full human participation and, in a certain sense, a 
new happiness, such happiness that might even coincide with sorrow 
and tears. My experimental and polemic period lasted ten years, 1923- 
1933, during which I was not indifferent to any of the various trends 
of contemporary painting. The European critics got very busy in dis- 
covering and cataloguing every new tendency in my work: post- 
impressionist and metaphysic, cubist and fauve, surrealist and expres- 
sionist, and so on. For the European critic—the European critic so fond 
of generalization and philosophical theories—is capable of reading 
anything into paintings which represent their period and try to express 
fully its reality. These years, nevertheless, gave me a thorough knowl- 
edge of the different ways of contemporary art and at the same time 
the sense of its limits and its tragedy. A tragedy which. is the very 
tragedy of contemporary life, where man has lost the sense of his unity 
and lives in despairing loneliness, a stranger to his own self and to 
things, split into his various faculties, looking for refuge in a world of 
symbol and desperate idolatry. Nothing is more expressive of this mod- 
ern tragedy than contemporary painting, after Cézanne. It is an artistic 


* Wildenstein Gallery, N. Y., May 1947. 
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expression not without courage, even reaching heroism, but revealing 
at the same time a dolorous impotence. In life, this contemporary 
crisis found its climax in war. In art, which always precedes and illu- 
minates things, this crisis crystallized in a style, in which the abstract 
and the concrete, the pure form and the symbolic form, the conscious 
and the subconscious, could not find unity, but only stayed isolated, 
elements separated and inhuman, forms of a world of division and 
loneliness. 

This atmosphere I too breathed, but soon I sensed its limitations 
and felt the needs for a more human integration. Painting is not built 
on problems, programs and tendencies, but is an amorous creation of 
freedom. It was in this way that around 1933, not following programs or 
tendencies, I happened to meet my painting, the same way one meets 
a human being, by grace. I kept on painting ever since, as frequently 
as the events of these stormy years allowed me to. I hope not to be 
mistaken nor to expose myself to accusations of vain pride if I frankly 
state my feeling that in this work I have had perhaps the luck of leav- 
ing behind me the insoluble contradictions of the contemporary crisis. 
The adorable monsters of Picasso, the theophanies of the artists of the 
generation preceding us, belong, I believe, to the past, a past from 
which we have been separated by the deep ditch of the last war. After 
fifty years of heroic and vain efforts, a new human unity is being 
formed. To this unity, to this creation of the future, I hope, with my 
work, I gave and will be able to give my modest contribution. 


III. 


From: AN INTERVIEW WITH CARLO LEVI 
by HARVEY BREIT* 


Levi: 


You can be a writer, painter, doctor and man of politics; neverthe- 
less, it is always the same man who realizes his personality, his realities. 
There are, of course, formal mediumistic differences. But the problem 
is to unify the infinitely various values of life. 

To realize a new unity, that is what the crisis is, what it is attempt- 
ing to solve. The split in man, in his mind, in his spirit, this is evident 
in art before it is manifested in practical life. Whoever knew modern 


* With permission N. Y. Times, May 11, 1947. 
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art before the war knew that the words would be—to the guns. Art is 
an exact mirror in advance. Already even in the allegro of impres- 
sionism there were the seeds of the crisis in Cézanne. And in Picasso 
is the full bloom; the panorama, the whole repertory of the crisis. 

After Cézanne, everything was schizoid. The literature, the philos- 
ophy, the technics. This is the fundamental fact of the soul of man. 

Italian literature was torn before the period of fascism. It was div- 
ided into d’Annunzioism and anti-d’Annunzioism. Italo Svevo, whom 
Joyce rediscovered, was perhaps the best anti-d’Annunzioist writing 
around the time of the first World War. He reacted against the acade- 
mic and the formalistic. During the Fascist regime, the d’Annunzio 
formalism provided a perfect escape for the Fascist authors who wrote 
a bad art of pseudo-heroic celebration. The separation from reality, 
from life, was intensified under fascism. 

After fascism, some of the older talented writers managed to survive, 
but they were not too important—men like Cecchi, who wrote “Amer- 
ica Amara’’— (‘Bitter America’) , and Bontempelli. Of the new groups, 
and there are many, there is one in Milan, headed by Elio Vittorini. 
They are leftist, a combination of Hemingway violence and Gertrude 
Stein primitivism. In Turin there is Cesare Pavese, a poet and prose 
writer, who translated with brilliance Herman Melville’s ‘““Moby Dick.” 
There is Cassola in Florence, Cancogni in Rome, and, of course, 
Moravia, Alvaro, Provene, some of whom are influenced by the Rus- 
sians, by Joyce and by André Gide’s moralism. 

There is a young man, Berdo—he was in an American war prison 
camp. He wrote a book, a good book. And Montale, who is an Italian 
Eliot—not an imitator, but on the same level. Saba is perhaps the best 
poet in Italy today. A very interesting writer is the movie director, 
Soldati, author of a book, “America, First Love.” 

There has been no great masterpiece in contemporary literature, but 
the events have broken up the old tradition. There has been a crisis, 
there has been a shock, there has been a reaction. I do not know what 
direction the literature will take, but I have confidence in it. There 
are many writers who have not published yet, but who have real 
talent. The resistance crystallized the break. Academic literature has 
crumbled and the rebirth is assured. 
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June, 1927. Dedham Jail 
DEAR COMRADE BRANTING: 


Here in the prison, the intelligent prisoners are always looking for- 
ward for something new and more vivid, something original every 
day, even if it is little thing. . .. How could it be otherwise? Closed 
in these four and narrow sad walls, away from the face of life, from 
my beloved ones, and from all the good and the beauty that the 
human eye can see in this gay mother nature! Therefore your last 
visit, the cheerful conversation that we had with Comrade Felicani, 
Moro and Jackson, was certainly a grateful one. It is only the second 
time that we both saw you, and yet, we have become so familiar with 
each other, that it seems that we know for many years as old friends 
of ours; it is that noble free sentiment of faith that does re-embrace 
us in one reciprocal affection brotherlike. 


Often our good friends use to bring me all kinds of beautiful flowers, 
but the beautiful cloves and the red black beauty vivid roses that you 
brought us Saturday last, which I liked so well, were certainly the 
most big and beautiful bunch of flowers I have ever had. 


I was glad to hear that you went to see my family and had a fine 
time with my little ones. Yes, Ines is a good and brisk child, as good 
as her brother Dante, and botk love so dearly their good mother, and 
without a doubt it is a great relief for me, for I do love them so much, 
as only love could have loved. By the way, Saturday, when we were 
talking about your family, I saw the emmotion which enlightened 
your face, and of course when I came back to my cell, I have thought 
of you and how dearly you must love your family. It was a relief to 
me because I knew, that when one loves another even in the torturous 
struggle, as in poverty, the love remains forever. 


* With permission Viking Press. 
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August 18, 1927. Charlestown State Prison 


My DEAR SON AND COMPANION: 


Since the day I saw you last I had always the idea to write you this 
letter, but the length of my hunger strike and the thought I might 
not be able to explain myself, made me put it off all this time. 

The other day, I ended my hunger strike and just as soon as I did 
that I thought of you to write to you, but I find that I did not have 
enough strength and I cannot finish it at one time. However, I want 
to get it down in any way before they take us again to the death- 
house, because it is my conviction that just as soon as the court refuses 
a new trial to us they will take us there. And between Friday and 
Monday, if nothing happens, they will electrocute us right after mid- 
night, on August 22nd. Therefore, here I am, right with you with 
love and with open heart as ever I was yesterday. 

I never thought that our inseparable life could be separated, but 
the thought of seven dolorous years makes it seem it did come, but 
then it has not changed really the unrest and the heart-beat of affec- 
tion. That has remained as it was. More. I say that our ineffable 
affection reciprocal, is today more than any other time, of course. 
That is not only a great deal but it is grand because you can see the 
real brotherly love, not only in joy but also and more in the struggle 
of suffering. Remember this, Dante. We have demonstrated this, and 
modesty apart, we are proud of it. 


Much we have suffered during this long Calvary. We protest today 
as we protested yesterday. We protest always for our freedom. 


If I stopped hunger strike the other day, it was because there was 
no more sign of life in me. Because I protested with my hunger strike 
yesterday as today I protest for life and not for death. 

I sacrificed because I wanted to come back to the embrace of your 
dear little sister Ines and your mother and all the beloved friends and 
comrades of life and not death. So Son, today life begins to revive 
slow and calm, but yet without horizon and always with sadness and 
visions of death. 

Well, my dear boy, after your mother had talked to me so much 
and I had dreamed of you day and night, how joyful it was to see you 
at last. T’o have talked with you like we used to in the days—in those 
days. Much I told you on that visit and more I wanted to say, but 
I saw that you will remain the same affectionate boy, faithful to your 
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mother who loves you so much, and I did not want to hurt your sensi- 
bilities any longer, because I am sure that you will continue to be 
the same boy and remember what I have told you. I knew that and 
what here I am going to tell you will touch your sensibilities, but 
don’t cry Dante, because many tears have been wasted, as your 
mother’s have been wasted for seven years, and never did any good. 
So, Son, instead of crying, be strong, so as to be able to comfort your 
mother, and when you want to distract your mother from the dis- 
couraging soulness, I will tell you what I used to do. To take her for 
a long walk in the quiet country, gathering wild flowers here and 
there, resting under the shade of trees, between the harmony of the 
vivid stream and the gentle tranquility of the mothernature, and I am 
sure that she will enjoy this very much as you surely would be happy 
for it. But remember always, Dante, in the play of happiness, don’t 
you use all for yourself only, but down yourself just one step, at your 
side and help the weak ones that cry for help, help the prosecuted 
and the victim, because that are your better friends; they are the 
comrades that fight and fall as your father and Bartolo fought and 
fell yesterday for the conquest of the joy of freedom for all and the 
poor workers. In this struggle of life you will find more love and you 
will be loved. 

I am sure that from what your mother told me about what you said 
during these last terrible days when I was lying in the iniquitous death- 
house—that description gave me happiness because it showed you will 
be the beloved boy I had always dreamed. 

Therefore whatever should happen tomorrow, nobody knows, but 
if they should kill us, you must not forget to look at your friends and 
comrades with the smiling gaze of gratitude as you look at your be- 
loved ones, because they love you as they love every one of the fallen 
persecuted comrades. I tell you, your father that is all the life to you, 
your father that loved you and saw them, and knows their noble faith 
(that is mine) their supreme sacrifice that they are still doing for our 
freedom, for I have fought with them, and they are the ones that still 
hold the last of our hope that today they can still save us from elec- 
trocution, it is the struggle and fight between the rich and the poor 
for safety and freedom, Son, which you will understand in the future 
of your years to come, of this unrest and struggle of life’s death. 


Much I thought of you when I was lying in the death house—the 
singing, the kind tender voices of the children from the playground, 
where there was all the life and the joy of liberty—just one step from 
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the wall which contains the buried agony of three buried souls. It 
would remind me so often of you and your sister Ines, and I wish I 
could see you every moment. But I feel better that you did not come 
to the death-house so that you could not see the horrible picture of 
three lying in agony waiting to be electrocuted, because I do not 
know what effect it would have on your young age. But then, in an- 
other way if you were not so sensitive it would be very useful to you 
tomorrow when you could use this horrible memory to hold up to 
the world the shame of the country in this cruel persecution and un- 
just death. Yes, Dante, they can crucify our bodies today as they are 
doing, but they cannot destroy our ideas, that will remain for the 
youth of the future to come. 


Dante, when I said three human lives buried, I meant to say that 
with us there is another young man by the name of Celestino Maderios 
that is to be electrocuted at the same time with us. He has been twice 
before in that horrible death-house, that should be destroyed with the 
hammers of real progress—that horrible house that will shame forever 
the future of the citizens of Massachusetts. They should destroy that 
house and put up a factory or school, to teach many of the hundreds 
of the poor orphan boys of the world. 


Dante, I say once more to love and be nearest to your mother and 
the beloved ones in these sad days, and I am sure that with your brave 
heart and kind goodness they will feel less discomfort. And you will 
also not forget to love me a little for I do—O, Sonny! thinking so much 
and so often of you. 


Best fraternal greetings to all the beloved ones, love and kisses to 
your little Ines and mother. Most hearty affectionate embrace. 


Your FATHER AND COMPANION 


P.S. Bartolo send you the most affectionate greetings. I hope that 
your mother will help you to understand this letter because I could 
have written much better and more simple, if I was feeling good. But 
I am so weak. 
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From: LETTERS OF BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI 


April 14, 1923. Charlestown Prison 
DEAR COMRADE BLACKWELL:! 

.... The really and great damage that the fascism has done, or has 
revealed, is the moral lowness in which we have fallen after the war 
and the revolutionary over-excitation of the last few years. 

It is incredible the insult made to the liberty, to the life, to the 
dignity of the human beings, by other human beings. And it is 
humiliating, for he who feels the common humanity that ties together 
all the men, good and bad, to think that all the committed infamies 
have not produced in the crowd an adequate sense of rebellion, of 
horrors, of disgust. It is humiliating to human beings, the possibility 
of such ferocity, of such cowardness. It is humiliating that men, who 
have reached the power only because, deprived of any moral or intel- 
lectual scrupols, they has known how to pluck the good moment to 
blackmail the “borgesia,’ may find the approbation, no matter if 
by a momentary abberration, of a number of persons sufficient to 
impose upon all countries their tyranny. 

Therefore, the rescue expected and invocated by us must be before 
all a moral rescue; the re-valuation of the human liberty and dignity. 
It must be the condamnation of the Fascismo not only as a political 
and economic fact, but also and over all, as a criminal phenomenum, 
as the exploitation of a purulent growth which had been going, form- 
ing and ripening itself in the sick body of the social organism. 

Theré are some, also among the so-called subversives, who are saying 
that the fascisti have taught to us how we must do, and they, these 
subversives, are intentioned to imitate and to exacerbate the fascisti 
methods. 

This is the great danger, the danger of the to-morrow; the danger, 
I mean, that, after the Fascismo, declined from internal dissolution 
or by external attack, may have to follow a period of insensate vio- 
lences, of sterile vendettes, which would exhaust in little episodes of 
blood that energy which should be employed for a radical transforma- 
tion of the social arrangements such to render impossible the repeti- 
tion of the present horrors. 

The Fascisti’s methods may be good for who inspires to become a 
tyrant. They are certainly bad for he who will make “opera” of a 
liberator, for he who will collaborate to rise all humanity to a dignity 
of free and conscient men. 


1 Alice Stone Blackwell of Boston, Mass. 
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We remain as always we were, the partisans of the liberty, of all the 
liberty. 

I hope you will agree my bad translation of Malatesta’s words. 
They are words of one of the most learned, serene, courageous and 
powerful mind, among the minds of the sons of women through the 
whole history, and of a magnanimous heart. 


February 27, 1924. Charlestown Prison 
DEAR. COMRADE BLACKWELL: 


Authority, Power, and Privilege would not last a day upon the 
face of the earth, were it not because those who possess them, and 
those who prostitute their arms to their defence do suppress, repress, 
mercilessly and inescapable every efforts of liberations of each and all 
the rebels. 

I abhor useless violence. I would my blood to prevent the sheading 
of blood, but neither the abyss nor the earth, nor the heavens, have 
a law which condemns the self-defense. Not every woman has sacri- 
ficed to bring forth one more rufian, idiot, or coward to the world. 
There are yet some men. And if tragedy is compelled to us, who 
knows; who knows if to speak now is not my duty? 

The champion of life and of the liberty should not yield before the 
death. The struggle for the liberty, between the oppressor and the 
oppressed, shall continue beyond the life, beyond the graves. I know 
what they have done and are doing to me and to thousands of others, 
rebels and lovers. And I know that they are and will always be ready 
to do against us. I know the millions of youth that they slandered, 
the virgins that they have torn in the breast; the millions of wives 
that they have widowed; the millions of bastards that they let to 
miasma of the gutter, or grown to the fratricide. I know the old 
fathers and mothers whom they killed by breaking their hearts; and 
all the children that they starved and are starving to death; and the 
hospitals and the crazy-houses filled of their victims, and the little 
criminals, victims, irresponsible and semi-compelled to crime that they 
mercilessly executed or entombed alive. They have never had pity 
for our children, our women, our dear, poor old fathers and mothers— 
and they never will have it. 

The sorrow of their victims torture me in blood and spirit. As for 
me, I would forgive them, but I could not, for I would be a traitor of 
the race. Until not a man will be exploited or oppressed by another 
man, we will never bend the banner of freedom. 
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Are they not ready to do with other comrades what they are doing 
to us? Are they not more willing than ever to squeeze out the worker's 
blood for more gold? Are they not preparing a greater war? 

I will ask for revenge—I will tell that I will die gladly by the hands 
of the hanger after having known to have been vindicated. I mean 
“eye for an eye, ear for an ear,” and even more, since to win it is 
necessary that 100 enemies fall to each of us. 

The only vengence which could placate me is the realization of 
freedom, the great deliverance which would beneficiate all my friends 
as well as all my enemies: All. But till that, the struggle goes on, till 
we are breath to breath with the enemy fighting with short arms, till 
then, to fight is our duty, our right, our necessity. For, one of the 
two. Either we must go on and win, or we must ask for an armistice. 
And who will grant it to us? Since the enemy has no scruples nor 
pity, to ask pity of him is to encourage him to slander our fellows, to 
try to grant to him the immunity for his crimes against us; it would 
be as a matricide. 

The more I live, the more I suffer, the more I learn, the more I am 
inclined to forgive, to be generous, and that the violence as such does 
not resolve the problem of life. And the more I love and learn that 
“the right of all to violence does not go together with the liberty, but 
that it begins when the liberty ends.” The slave has the right and 
duty to arise against his master. My supreme aim, that of the Anar- 
chist is, “the complete elimination of violence from the rapports 
(relations) .’ 

To be possible, we must have freedom and justice. Now we have 
the opposite of them, because through errors and consequent abera- 
tions, men have risen as tyrants, deceiters and exploiters of other men, 
believing to gain their personal, familiar and cast welfare by such 
deed. Through both tyranny and servitude, we have lost our capacity 
of liberty and we are making life evermore miserable, operating our 
own ante-distruction. 

Since “only the liberty, or the struggle for liberty, may be school of 
liberty” and since mine is but self and racial defence, why should not 
I use the truth to defend myself? It is supremely sweet to me—my 
consciousness of superiority, of righteousness, to know that I can judge 
and that the future shall bow to me, the doomed, and curse my judges. 

Well, I have said many things which I sincerely believe to be so. 
But there are surely some mistake! Who possesses the absolute, or 
even the absolute-relative truth? So your point of view may be right, 
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and I also realized that you spoke exclusively for my own good. 

Wisdom is not only comprehension, but also many other faculties 
together; among which discrimination and sense of measure are prom- 
inent. I will try to be wise! 1111! I will think it over and over again. 

This month I have had no visits, a little mail, and waited in vain 
for Mr. Moore and company, Mrs. Evans and Mrs. V. MacMechan. ... 

Altogether, sometime, in my solitude, I think that the world is 
gradually forgetting this son of it, entombed alive. But, I will bear 
my cross. There are those who will never forget me... . 


P.S. I began to study arithmetic, and I find that my mind works 
in the same way. A Mathematic mind then? I asked it since I wonder 
that during 36 years no one else had perceived it, and the one who 
did it, fear to [do] me wrong. 


September 15, 1924. Charlestown Prison 
DEAR COMRADE BLACKWELL: 


... 1am tired, tired, tired: I ask if to live like now, for love of 
life, is not, rather than wisdom or heroism, mere cowardness. And in 
my conscience, has riped the moral sanction to die and to kill for 
freedom. I am ready, and I may be mistaken, but most probably I 
will not die as a rabbit or a worm. 

My heart is the tabernacle in which my mother, and she was brave, 
lives. If a good hour will strike me, I will tell you of her. Not now, 
it is impossible now. 

Italy is weeping tears of blood, bleeding her best blood. The 
fascista’s crimes, especially their crime against Matteotti alive and Mat- 
teotti dead, have precipitated the events—the historical Nemesis. . . 

Please let me speak of Italy of which destiny I may be more inter- 
ested than my own... . Grossly speaking, Italy is split in two parts: 
fascismo and anti-fascismo. But the situation, the reality is far more 
complicated than it appears. 

The “opposition” is composed of the Liberals, Democratic, Demo- 
socialist, the three differing Socialist Parties, the Republican, the 
Communist and the Anarchist, and the Popular (Catholic party). 

The Fascismo has on his side the Pope, the King, the financier, 
industrial and Rural Capitalism. 

Now, the liberals who have helped the formation of the fascism are 
swinging. The Democrats are steadily against the fascismo; the re- 
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publicans are also swinging, and the Anarchist are firm; but the re- 
formist are ready to betray again if Mussolini would be so gentlemanly 
to cut with them the power-pie. 

But there is more and worse: the socialist are feared by the liberals, 
the democrats and the republican, while they fear the communist 
who fear them and the liberal, the democrat, and the anarchist. And 
the Anarchist distrust all the others. 

Let us look at the other side: The king dislikes the pope, and the 
pope, the king. But a common danger makes them allied. The king 
who has the army and officialdom faithful to him, dislikes the fascismo 
and Mussolini, but he must stick with them or end in the Rome’s 
main sewer. Mussolini and the most intelligent head bandits would 
like to get peace, and ask the venal adversary to partake of the Power’s 
pie—but the dreadful condition of the people, the daily violence of 
the fascisti-thugs do not consent any normalization, and Mussolini is 
practically black-mailed and slave of the Capitalists who he has black- 
mailed and enslaved, and of the scum of his own band, to which he 
must obey or be stabbed. ‘That Mussolini shall be killed is fatal, but 
most probably killed by his friends than by his enemy. Historical 
nemesis cynical as he deserves. 

What about the Italian People; the great masses in the fields, the 
navy, the shops and the studios? 

The lower are the best. The unpolitical masses who make life pos- 
sible, are naturally well gifted, relatively good, purely good in all 
that survives in them of primordial. But they are dwarfed, brutalized, 
corrupted, cowardized by thousands of years of slavery, servilism, 
bestial toiling, sordity, poverty, unspeakable suffering, ignorance, and 
worse of all, by honors. But in spite of all this shame, horror and dis- 
grace, they are the only ones who look to the stars and not the mud. 
Nor are they guilty. Guilty is the church, the monarchy, the capital- 
ism, the militarism, the Burocrasy, and the yellow, pink, red, scarlet 
bad shepherds, demagogues and politician. 

The political proletariat is very heterogeneous: Mazzinian, demo- 
social, socialist, communist and anarchist. 

Mazzinian and anarchist are the best blood, and they are surely 
superior to the gray masses—unconscious and idealess—but they are 
few. The others have been too domesticated by their leaders—“‘plenty 
of eat, little of work,” belly of mine become a hub; safety first, gradual 
conquest, historical fatalism, and fascista blackjack over all. 
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Besides that they look for power, are much servilized and “im- 
borghesiti.” Yet, they have fought heroical battles, and would be 
capable of great acts, were the worms so good to eat the leaders alive. 
Gigi Damiana has raffaelistically painted these truths in his The Prob- 
lem of Liberty. 

Thus Italy’s condition is equivocal, comic, but over all, tragic. And 
no worthy son of a good mother can look at it without sorrow, aggra- 
vation and anguish. There is death and even worse than death, all 
round. The task is titanic, the mean men are gnomes and dwarfed. 

How will be the future? It will be tears of blood, crimes, degenera- 
tion, diseases, insanity and death—or the life and its liberation 
reached through a terrific lavacrus of blood, through aspiration, heroic 
sacrifice, and fire. This is the truth. Hard even to look upon. 

Republicans, democrats and socialists have a program. ‘The re- 
establishment of the constitutional grants: freedom of press, speech, 
and association; annultation of the past election and new election; 
the abolition of the fascista Militia. 

The communists are for “the power to themselves,” the name don’t 
matter. And they are playing Don Quixottes. 

You will surely admit that we, poor, hated, dispised, wronged, exa- 
crated anarchist have a hard job to get a straight way (straight to our 
criterion) among such an entanglement. 

People in general are not yet capable of liberty, others are contrary 
to it, so that it would be impossible to establish general anarchist 
order after the fascismo vanquishment. On the other hand there are 
places whose population is almost totally anarchist. Also the first 
necessity is to crush the fascismo now, and it is a work that requires 
the cooperation of all the parties contrary to the fascismo. 

[ Unfinished ] 


April. toy7925. 
Bridgewater Hospital for Criminal Insane 


Dear Frienp [Mrs. MAupDE PETTYJOHN]: 


... Sometime ago Enrico Malatesta has written an golden page about 
what should be the mental attitude toward science, religion, the little 
knowledge of the enormous mystery encircling us and from which we 
sprang—of those who, as I, have Anarchistic principles and aims. And, 
if possible, I will translate it to you, some day; then I will speak fur- 
ther on the topic. 
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I cannot share your confidence in “better government,” because I 
do not believe in the government, any of’ them, since to me they can 
only differ in names from one another, and because we have witnessed 
the utterly failure of both the social-democrat governments in Ger- 
many, and the bolsheviki government in Russia. At least, such is my 
honest and sad opinion. But I wholly share of your confidence in 
Co-operatives, and, what is more, in real co-operatives, free initiative, 
both individual and collective. Mutual aid and co-operation and co- 
operatives shall be the very base of a completely new social system, or 
else, nothing is accomplished. ... But when you tell me that the only 
consolation you give to your complaining friends against economical 
difficulties, is “that the times will be much harder,” then I cannot help 
but clap my hands in great approval. So much so, that it is but the 
truth. And not only in economy, but in life’s problems this will be 
true. We are galloping towards misery and wretchedness. Life grows 
miserable by each second, and he whom the gods have not yet wholly 
deprived of understanding, far from being surprised, should indeed 
wonder if it were not so, for, man is today his own greater enemy, 
and the slaves are, more than the powerful, the slave-keeper of them- 
selves. Crucial truth for the libertarian, truth that drowns tears from 
our eyes, and curses from our heart, curses to those whom we would 
also deliver for their own sake... . Just this morning, I finished the 
lecture of The Penguin Island, by Anatole France who masterly slaps, 
in this book, the pretentions, proudness, hypocracy, stupidity and 
ferocity of the humane, and shows the uselessness of religions, and the 
venom of the clergies. The last chapter is entitled future time and is 
naturally drawn from the present conditions and state of mind and 
emotions. And it is said “after having destroyed the present curse 
called civilization, the people return to a certain primitiveness through 
which they gradually build and return to the present state.” ‘Thus the 
revolutionary Anatole did not superate any of the great writer of the 
past, for he reached the same conclusion which has til now been the 
truth. 2... 

Even before I came here, I was the cause of much disturbed fear; 
distrust of keepers and doctors who have their jobs, love them, and 
believe me and my friends the worst and dangerous criminals. The 
higher of them, the more jack-asses. 

So it follows that I was kept in solitary confinement for five weeks, 
after which I was allowed to the day-room, where it is forbidden to 
speak, and watched by eyes always. A few days after that I was ad- 
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mitted to the common table; knives and forks were taken off from 
circulation, and we compelled to use the fingers as table-tools. Mean- 
while, every good day, the other patients were compelled to go into 
the yard, and I had to stay in. It is five years that I have been deprived 
of all that makes life worth living. Sunlight and open-air is what is 
greatly needed after five years of shadows and miasmatic dwelling. So 
I kicked and I kicked: I want my rights, and I have the right of a 
daily hour in the open air. The State so splendidly framed us, cannot 
it give me my rights? Meanwhile, I began to perceive abuse and 
wrongs to the patients and, therefore, to protest and rebel. Were I 
alone, they would, for this, have me die within this wall. Well, after 
my protests, I was allowed to go into the yard; once a day, early in 
the morning, when none were there, and together with the biggest 
attendance. Thus, in three months, I went 7 times into the yard, and 
only the 7th I stayed there one hour, all the other, less. I used to 
clean the floors, help the patients take off the dust, watering plants, 
etc., so that the head assistant proclaimed me to the doctors “‘his better 
patient.” And yet they kept watching, fearing and distrusting me to 
the point that the head assistant said that I should write in English 
my letters to my sister, to which I answered in rhymes. 

Then they began to send me two times a day in the yard, where I 
began to play ball. Color was returning to my cheeks and fire to my 
eyes, and it happened that a strong Italian patient was brought here 
that time. So the keepers were trembling. Then, the ugly Monday 
of three weeks ago, while returning from the yard, I was arrested!!, 
compelled to undress myself, take a bath, change all the clothes, and 
to go to a worse ward of the institution, where the dangerous were. 
Here I can see but a fragment of sky, walls and a bare yard. I am 
allowed twice a day in the yard; one hour in the morning, 114 hour 
in the afternoon; the rest of the time, in the room. I asked the direc- 
tor the reason for this change. He did not give me a single word of 
explanation, but answered “Oh, we make the people go ’round.” In- 
deed, he laughed so heartily at me. They also try to dispute and find 
difficulties with those who come to see me, so that to tire them. And 
I have only a letter a week, and I do not know when I will be able 
to send you this one, or a regular one. You will excuse me. Next time 
I will tell you more. Hoping this finds you and your family in good 
health and spirit, and I send to you, your family and our common 
friends, my regards and greetings. 
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October 7, 1926. Charlestown Prison 
? 


DEAR FRIEND:* 


. . - | would already have began a hunger strike and give a declara- 
tion, had it not been because Mr. Thompson strongly opposes it with 
such arguments and reasons which sound to me as a death sentence. 
He has done wonders in our defense, and I dislike to contradict him 
so much. Of course, all his arguments, reasons and proofs, cannot 
compel the enemy to give us justice. Only the thunders of a mighty, 
world-wide agitation and protest could induce the enemy to free us. 
In Europe it cannot be done; in America it is not done—to explain 
why, would drive me crazy. 

You speak of wheat farms . .. My Father has plenty of good land 
and a beautiful garden. They grow corn, wheat, sugar-beets, silk 
worms in my district, but the grass meadows are the more renditive 
and dear, fairly being the greatest resource of the place... . 

As for our garden, it takes a poet of first magnitude to worthy speak 
of it, so beautiful, unspeakably beautiful it is... . We have fig trees, 
cherry trees, apple trees, pear trees, apricot trees, plum trees, peach 
trees, rhubarb shrubs, and three hedges of grapes in it—two lines of 
black and one line of white grapes. We plant one-third of it with 
potatoes, and make enough potatoes for the year round, even sell 
some sacks of them. Another 1/3 is planted with corn, also of it we 
produce more than we need yearly. The other 1/3 is planted with 
vegetables: onions, garlic, red and yellow peppers, carrots, spinach, 
cabbages, rhubarbs, anicettes, tomatoes, parsly, lettuce, asparagus, 
cucumbers, etc. We sell all these things and fruits also. 

And the singing birds there: black merles of the golden beak, and 
ever more golden throat; the golden orioles, and the chaflinches; the 
unmatchable nightingales, the nightingales over-all. Yet, I think that 
the wonder of the garden’s wonders is the banks of its paths. Hun- 
dreds of grass leaves of wild flowers witness there the almighty genius 
of the universal architect—reflecting the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, all of its lights and colors. The forget-me-nots are nations there, 
and nations are the wild daisies. The blue, scented violets thrive well, 
the capel Venere are luxurious, the primtimes are at the vanguard. 
And the blue-blossoms erect themselves soberly dark blue toward the 
light blue sky, like breasts, turgid mother’s breasts. And the white 


* Mrs, M. O’Sullivan of Kansas City, Kan. 
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and the red clover and all the other scented, sky bestowed and beloved 
wild flowers of which I do not know the names. 

You ought to see the king wasps, big velvety, lucid, ravishing force- 
fully on these flowers’ calices, and the virtuous honey-bees—the wasp, 
the white, the yellow, the forget-me-nots, the hedge’s butterflies and 
the variated armies of several genuses of grass eaters, the red concon- 
cinas, the meadows gri-gri. Each of your step would arise from the 
ground a rainbow cloud of these creatures, with a multiphoned vibra- 
tion of wings. Well, I have told you something about my native 
place... x 


November 25, 1926. Charlestown Prison 
DEAR FRIEND ABBOTT: * 


Your letter of November ggrd reached me yesterday evening. . . 

You said, dear Abbott, that the Russian Revolution “has dethroned 
one class to put another in charge.” I don’t believe, in fact I am posi- 
tive, that that was not done in Russia—that it is impossible to be done 
either in Russia or elsewhere. In Russia, this happened: The Czarism 
was destroyed by a revolution; part of the owners were expropriated; 
a party took the power, stopped the continuation of expropriation 
and appropriated to itself that part of the social wealth which had 
already been expropriated by the people. From that moment the revo- 
lution began its regression and few leaders of a small party became the 
only and real rulers of Russia. They were immediately compelled to 
form a national army, and build a policy worse than the Czars’ one; 
to uphold a new church, not better than the old one; and, given the 
conditions, to be more reactionary and tyrannic than the dethroned 
autocracy itself. Moreover, to hold their power and stop the natural 
evolving of the revolution, the few leaders of the small party, now in 
the government, were compelled to take in their service the officials 
of the Czar army and police, the burocrat, the bourgeois, and to re- 
press and suppress all the people, workers and revolutionist who dis- 
agree with them. 

So that it is now experimentally, historically proved what the “damn 
fool anarchist” are saying from a half a century at least: The proleta- 
riat cannot become a ruling class; it can dethrone the actual ruler and 
place its leaders in their place, but in so doing the revolution would 
be in vain and the workers exploited and oppressed as before, if not 
worse. 


* Leonard Abbott of New York, an anarchist friend of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
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In fact, the outcome of the Russian Revolution, under the Bolshe- 
viki Leaders’ dictatorship, is an increased perfectioned exploitation 
of the proletariat reached, achieved through the great and scientific 
industry. All boiled down, the actual crisis of the world is due to the 
industrial competition of the greatest nations and to the fevering 
development of the minor or retrograded nations, plus the fact that 
their rent of each of them become daily insufficient to the daily in- 
creasing social parassitism and the rampant development of new needs 
that our civilization (?) determine in each individual. 


So that the ruling, owning classes of each and of all the nations find 
themselves compelled to a more extensive and intensive exploitation 
of the masses and to a more firm oppression of them. Hence, the 
fascism and the bolshevism compelled to the same policy, same means 
—though their opposite aims—and damned to same results. It is so 
perceivable that it seems idle to say that both of them are not only 
utterly unable to eliminate the social evils, but that they make them 
worse and lead to destruction and death. Yet, in spite of all our boast- 
ing and pretension of intelligence, radicalism, masternism, under- 
standing, culture, etc., how few understand this palpable truth slap- 
ping all of us on both cheeks. . . 


I may be rough, but I am convinced of truism when I say that most 
of the self-styled radical are more superficial than many ridiculated 
or dispised backward people. And Proudhon’s words “The Socialist 
have sinned more than anybody else of this craziness more crazy than 
all the crazinesses that they have all the pretense of curing,” ring very 
often to my minds’ ears. Proudhon was right, abused, ridiculated. I 
dare to say that even the anarchist have scorned at his stern truth. But 
the historical events, from his time to this miserable Thanksgiving 
Day, have proven his assertions—revindicated his genius. 


You say you cannot any longer take as seriously as you once did, 
the discussion on libertarian and socialogic theories. Well, not even I; 
for never as now have I been convinced of the veridicity of my beliefs 
and of the necessity of their realization; action, then, not verbosity, 
is what I am enthusiastic for. Are we alone despised, hated, doomed? 
Ah! to see the world to doom itself in dooming us; to see the enemy 
more wretched than us—deprived even of the inner morals prides, to 
see the rightness of our ideal confirmed by the negative results of the 
enemy’s triumph, is as sweet as nectar to us, doomed, because it proves 
to us that we die for the right while our enemies die of our wrong; 
that we die as men, they as degenerates; and that if the world and 
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mankind is worthy of a laugh, we, the vanquished, not our enemy, 
the victor, can die with a laugh—and what if that is not so? If that 
is not so, then everything is testifying that our defeats are victories 
and the enemy’s victories, vanquishments. 


December 11, 1926. Charlestown Prison 


My bear Frienp [Mrs. MAupDE PETTYJOHN]: 


. . .Exactly talking, I am not busy in writing, but in trying to write. 
For, the prisoner’s spell is telling its story also on me, and how so! 
It seems to be increasing my understanding and diminishing my power 
of expression. In fact, it is an experience alright; but an experience 
that undermines the life straight to its sources and centers so that as 
long as consciousness and memory are not yet weakened, you can 
realize something—but, as to express oneself at one’s best, one has to 
be at one’s best, while after such experiences one is no longer at his 
best; he can no longer express himself at the best of his power. These 
are the reasons why I am busy trying to write and writing very little 
at all. Oftentimes my mind is ravishing; oftentimes, it is blank. More 
often I cannot express my thoughts. Oftentimes, I manoeuver hard to 
write down what I wish, then, reading it, I perceive that it does not 
say what I mean and I tear the writings in many little pieces. Many 
times, I feel lazy, indolent, malignant and cynic; asking myself what 
is the use to write and if it pays its troubles. If I still write it is to 
gratify myself, when I feel to write. At least, it seems to me. 

The crux of this inner drama is not only about expression—it is that 
I doubt my own thoughts, my opinions, my feeling, my sentiments, 
beliefs and ideals. I am sure of nothing, I know nothing. When I 
think of a thing and try to understand it, I see that in the time, in 
the place, and in the matter that thing is, both before and after, re- 
lated to so many other things that I, following its relations, both 
backward and forward, see it disappear in the ocean of the unknown, 
and myself lost in it. It is easy to create a universal system, to human 
minds; that is why we are blessed by so many of universal systems, 
while no one knows what a bed buck is. The sense of relativity and of 
measure is a progress on the sense of the absolute and infinite, for 
the former is a capacity of discernment, the second a mental abstrac- 
tion, a symbol of the “abroad” of our senses and relative knowledge. 

To be sure, I am not in any better support with the words, opinions, 
beliefs and ideas of others than I am with my own ones. I believe to: 
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have been [born] with the faculties of acquiring ideas, forming 
opinions, learning words, and express myself—but not with opinions, 
ideas and words already in me. Believing this, I must also believe that 
all my actual ideas, opinions, beliefs and words came to me from 
some other persons. Yet . . . only that part of their saying that satisfies 
my ego. But, even in this, I am not entirely free, for, to be the best 
that I could be now, I should have been, before my very conception, 
conscientious, intelligent, a power more capable and intelligent than 
the one I am now, so to begin my beginning in the best of the ways, 
and to impart continually to my evolving self only truths and nor- 
malcy. Evidently, it must not have been so, for I have not the least 
recollection of such a feast! Whereas, 1 am but too well aware, alas! 
to have begun as a miser to have inherited all the misery of the earth 
and of the race, called atavism—to have been taken to church when I 
was wholly unconscious and irresponsible, to have been spiritually 
raped by the priests, when I was wholly unable to defend myself, to 
have been intellectually warped and poisoned by the State school, 
when I was unable to discriminate—to have grown within a humanity 
so stupid, ignorant, vile, coward, arrogant, self-conceited, brutal, 
greedy, ferocious and filthy and falsely proud and humble, that the 
best of my essence was choked in myself, or, what is still worse, dis- 
torted and aberrated. To my parents, to my mother especially, I owe 
not only my life that she gave me by birth and cares, but all that is 
good in me. Yet, even my parents, in spite of their love and good-will, 
they teach me many wrong ideas, false principles, and a false divinity. 
It is by a rinnovation of [my] own previous self, through a self reac- 
tion, an inner tragedy which costed me the bleeding of my heart’s 
blood, that I re-began and became what I am now. I brought it to 
myself and ever more to many humble persons and children who gave 
me fragments of truth and to the genious of the race. Thus I reached 
the present stage of my being. 


All what I have said may induce you to believe that I am a so-called 
“Determinist.” I am not so, though I believe in the existence of a 
“together of things” which we pass through and which influence is a 
“concomittant” factor of our individuality. That “together” is made 
of two different orders of things, namely; of the things of nature above 
the human-will and power, and the things which result from the hu- 
man behaviors and their worksome matters. But that is not “all,” for 
each of us differ from the others, though many spoke of conception, 
maternity, atavism, etc. Well, those things too are subject to changes 
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and conditions that alter them,—still determinism. But, why are we? 
Why are we as we are? Why chances make differences? Here the,“‘de- 
terminism” spring from something else—from the unknown. If we 
follow it, it ultimately opens in the unknown again. 

To believe that hope, faith, optimism, confidence, are good to the 
individual, is part of the race wisdom; an historical experience. So 
we all are most grateful and appreciative of your motherly incitation 
to them. 

Yet, life, happiness, health and goodness depend from things which 
are what and as they are, and not what and as we believe or hope 
them to be. So that wrong faith, absurd hope, unfounded optimism 
and confidence are or may be fatal or at least very deleterious to the 
individual, in spite of their real help to him as animators. For they 
mislead us and when we face evil, cannot help us. 

I believe better, to try and look the reality straight in its face, eyes 
into eyes. The question is not to shift from barren reality by any 
dreams or auto-suggestion. It is: ist—Not to let ourselves be over- 
whelmed by the adversity, scared by black prospects, but face them as 
bravely as possible.-2nd—Try to fight them with all our force. To de- 
stroy bad realities, to create good ones, lo! that makes gods out of 
men and women. 

It is for such reason that I indict all the new and all religions. They 
dope the people so to eternate slavery, unequality, exploitations, 
crimes, vices and death. The new religions are not better than the old 
ones for this. . . By these criterion I came to understand the phylos- 
ophy of “free will” and that of “determinism.” According to the latter, 
none is guilty. The former is more wrong and deleterious than the 
latter, and it explains the mercilessness of the law, the dishonesty of 
the State, the ferocity monstrous of the churches, and the immorality 
of the pure moralists. The latter, too, has its weakness and bad con- 
sequences. It tends to weaken the human will, to incline its believers 
to an idle fatalism, to self-indulgence and irresponsibility in a way, 
for if things cannot be otherwise than how they are, or go otherwise 
than how they go, if we are what external factors determine, you can 
see the consequence of such thinking. As for me, I believe to a certain 
extent in both, as limited and changeable phenomenum, interdepen- 
dent, and dependant from some higher phenomenism. So, I have no 
ultimate word on them and I remain a Voluntarist. 

You are right—maybe it would be a rest to me, not to think of the 
case. But the case is turning badly. The enemies are determined to. 
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burn us as soon as possible, and therefore, I am compelled to write of 
it, while I can. You know that I am a revolutionist; dreaming, willing 
a Polygenesis of life. My own story serves my purpose, points to my 
goal magnificently. That is why I am in spiritual travail. 


January 10, 1927. Charlestown Prison 


DEAR COMRADE BLACKWELL: 


I know perfectly well that within four months, Massachusetts will 
be ready to burn me. I know that the magistrature first, then the 
State, can do with me what they please and choose. Well, when I men- 
tally put myself in their place and them in mine, I find myself em- 
barrassed to choose of the two things; either give him life or elec- 
trocute him. Everything considered, there are many reasons pro and 
con to both of them. “To electrocute him” it may be unsafe, though 
it would free us of further troubles; to give him “life,” that too has 
its inconveniences. That Massachusetts is predetermined to deny me 
the last right, and to kill me in one way or another, I am positive of it. 

So every hope to get reparation and freedom has been killed in me 
by each and all the words and deeds of Massachusetts’ black gowned, 
puritanic, cold-blooded murderers. On the first day of the 1927, I for- 
mulated the wish, that I may get out within this year, no matter if 
alive or dead. And I hope with all my force that this will come true. 
By it, I do not mean suicide. 

Very often I turn around my mind’s eyes to see, contemplate and 
study the world even and mankind. The spectacle is extremely re- 
pugnant and heart tearing. At it, one does not know if to love or if 
to hate, if to sympathize or if to despise humanity. 

Things are going from bad to worse. War in China, Nicaragua, 
revolution in Java, Mexico, Brazil; the Balkans on foot of war; France 
and Italy mobilizing one against the other; England, United States, 
France and Japan in a crazy rivalry of armament; South America and 
United States in danger of war; Italy under the fascist dictatorship; 
Russia under the Bolsheviki one; scandals, corruption, crimes, dis- 
eases, degeneration, greed, hatred, unconsciousness, prejudices, and in- 
sanity sweeping the earth. I wonder how it all will end. There is but 
one system, one philosophy through which I can explain to myself the 
causes of this universal tragedy and the possible remedies, which of 
course, should be prompted by the human voluntarism: It is the 
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Philosophy of the Miseria by Proudhon. I have not yet read this book 
in whole, but only some fragments of it here and there, now and then, 
in our journals. But having translated selected pages of The War and 
the Peace by Proudhon, I can understand the former book because the 
latter is based on the same criteria and theories as the first. Always 
and everywhere we find that pauperism is the first cause of war. ‘The 
first of the rights is the right of the force, all other rights spring from 
it as branches from a sapling. That is the reason why, whenever and 
however is created a situation unresolvable by any or all the other 
rights, the single and the collectively recur to force. “Equality is the 
condition sine qua non of justice.” The justice and the injustice have 
a common source; the man’s respect of himself and of the dignity of 
the human person. If from these two loves and respects innate in man, 
follow plans and deeds of equalities in production and distribution, 
consideration and rights, that is justice. If we, because of these loves 
and respects are led to establish privileges for us and those whom we 
love more at the expense of other, that is injustice. 

The destiny of man on earth, is poverty. To live little, to work 
hard, to always learn; the passion for the justice and the philosophy, 
to sustain and abstain,—such is our destiny. We have war because we 
are not sufficiently heroic for a life which does not need war. 


March 20,'1927. Charlestown Prison 
DEAR FRIEND BENTON: 


Thank you for the beautiful booklet, Flowers of Resurrection; but 
yet more thank you for your good words, for the sympathy and remem- 
brance. I look many times at the beautiful flowers, butterflies, buds, 
leaves and birds with a great extatic pleasure. The contemplation of 
the Nature’s beauties, the meditation upon Nature’s wonders and mys- 
teries—from them I drink the highest joys of life. 

The dearest manifestation of Nature to me is mankind with his 
miseries and proudness, his glories and his shames, his smallness and 
his grandeur. So you may understand what human solidarity means to 
me—especially now that I have lost all the material comforts—and how 
grateful I feel for those who cheer me with their goodness. 

It is with pleasure that I learnt that you live in the open country, 
because I am fond of it. I love the solitude. I love the elements. To 
live free among the green and in the sunshine under an open sky, it 
was always my dream. 
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FOLDING, AS NIGHTLY STREETS 


Folding, as nightly streets, 
a dream idea: 


though failure hugged you like heat 
and glistened like sweat 

it has its winds and its change 

like any atmosphere. 


In rude and rapid matings 

you still were not drained dry. 

You will have as many loves 

as you have doors opening on the world. 


And there are many mornings 
arriving so thickly veiled: | 
a knife between the teeth? ) 
a rose between the teeth? f 


YOU WALKED A CROOKED MILE 


You walked a crooked mile 
you smiled a crooked smile 
you dropped a wandering tear 
all in a crooked year. 


Here you defended 

when you should have attacked. 
Here you were convicted 

when you should have accused. 


Truth jostled excuse 

in your red-raw throat. 
In a confusion of flesh 
you lost your own name. 
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When there was one loaf 
against ten hungry 

and one kiss 

against ten curses 

and one hello 

against ten goodbyes 

the odds stalked 

your crooked steps. 


With one fist 

against ten cannon 

with one fire 

against ten winters 

you walked your crooked way 
upon a crooked day. 


TAKE THE SNAKE 


Take the snake that lies coiled 
In the drunkard’s bed: 
No knife can sap the poison sac 
In that glittering head. 


Take the planes that fly again 
In the bombshocked eyes: 
Where is the ack-ack or flak 
Will ever clear those skies. 


Skin once ribboned by a whip 
Scars to anything: 

A feather touch, a wind, a word, 
Sets it shuddering. 


In the lap of lack what seed 
Fills and will not spill. 

Quick to fist its nightmare fight 
Famine crouches still. 
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Not any more 

can this be held 
can this be howled 
into cupped hands. 


How long say how long 
can a lone animal 
devour its young 

and its race not vanish. 


So long just so long 
can these colors and sounds 
wander and be rich 
in the sealed tunnel. 
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There was a young lady, but she was Jewish. Otherwise she looked 
quite an American young lady. She dressed in the very best taste, the 
kind that is expensive but not loud, and she did not earn much money, 
but when people saw her clothes they did not feel sorry. They said, 
sometimes sourly, “My, you always look nice.” Of course she quite 
often wore slacks and a shirt and a jacket. She wore her hair in a 
debutante fashion, a long bob with curling ends. Her nose was short 
and straight, her mouth pretty, a short upper lip and a full lower one, 
and her eyes were blue and large and possibly Jewish, but only if 
someone told you and then you would have to look at them and think 
they were Jewish after first thinking it over, but no one ever thought 
it over unless they were told. 

She looked so American and particularly so New York, sophisticated, 
pretty, not terribly outstanding, but really very lovely eyes, that 
wherever she went people were friendly to her and almost every day 
someone said to her “Oh, but he’s a Jew, you know,” or “It used to 
be a lovely neighborhood, but now of course the Jews have ruined it” 
or “I bought it from one of those Jew shops on Third Avenue” and 
of course many much less refined remarks, and all of them struck at 
her lightly, like shuttlecocks, but with a contact that pricked as if the 
shuttlecocks were edged with thorns. 

Because her nose was short and straight, that was the trouble, she 
did not know what to do. She felt as if she had deceived the people. 
They trusted her. They thought she was not Jewish. Her nose had 
lied to them. Now they trustingly said, as if they were among Chris- 
tians, “In a way Hitler was right,” and often they got quite angry 
about the Jews, while Loretta, the Jewish young lady, stood helplessly 
polite not knowing how to say “Please stop—you are trusting me and 
it is quite indecent of me to let you say those things, for if you knew 
I was Jewish you would not say them, but I do not dare stop you now, 
for I know you will be horribly embarrassed.” She had tried everything 
and was very tired of trying to find ways to change people’s minds or 


* With permission the New Masses. 
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at least to stop them from saying “Jew Jew Jew Jew Jew Jew Jew 
Jew” all the time. She could not understand why “Jew” was such a 
popular subject. People did not every day mention their mothers or 
sweethearts or hobbies or delights or Presbyterians or Englishmen, but 
they did every day mention “Jew.” It was exactly as important, 
and as unimportant and taken-for-granted a topic as the weather. 


She tried to understand the people who cried “Jew” all the time. 
She said to herself, “It isn’t their fault, they are told that, they don’t 
really know Jews.” She found that although she had never been very 
interested in being Jewish, as a special thing, every day she was made 
to think of it. Whenever someone said “It’s a lovely hotel—no Jews” 
she was made to think “Oh but J am a Jew.” But then, she thought, 
is this not an awfully egotistical way for me to think—what if I am 
a Jew? This bright well-meaning chattering little person does not 
mean me. But wouldn’t she if she knew? But being a kind person, 
Loretta did not hurt the chatterer’s feelings by saying “J am a Jew.” 
She thought it, that was all. 

When Loretta was fifteen she determined to change everyone’s mind 
and became involved in quite painful conversations. A man on a 
steamboat to Nantucket said he was from Springfield and that Spring- 
field was getting so overrun with Jews that he could hardly bear to 
stay there, and it was his own home town. So Loretta gathered up 
her strength and kept from yelling angrily and said very nicely to the 
man, “But after all Jews are people just like everyone else,” a line 
she soon learned to drop for it did not work, they just said no there 
were two kinds, the dirty, greasy, cheating, lying, pushing, aggressive, 
tribal type, and the fine kind, but they were in the minority, it was 
very sad for them, the other Jews spoiled it for them, they were so 
pushing and ruthless and greasy and hypocritical. Then Loretta said 
to the man, ‘Have you any Jewish friends?” And the man said yes, 
and she learned to drop that line too, they all had Jewish friends but 
hated Jews, it was no use. 

One year Loretta had a job in a summer camp where a man with 
a red face sprawling on a lawn said to three fat women in white, “Put 
them all on a raft and set it afloat and let it get lost, that’s the thing 
to do with them. Hitler isn’t fast enough.” 

Not long after, she got engaged to a newspaper man, a very witty 
man, and his mother was extremely charming to Loretta, but she told 
her son Jews were all right as friends but you couldn’t marry one, 
and so he didn’t. 
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Loretta’s kitchen window got stuck and the middle-aged lady across 
the areaway called to her in a musical lovely voice, very low and cul- 
tured, “Why not try Slip-it? I’ll lend you mine!” and she smiled ever 
so sweetly. Loretta thanked her, borrowed the Slip-it with a little 
brush, dabbed the window chains, and returned it the next day with 
a large slab of chocolate birthday cake and a thank-you note in a card- 
board box on the lady’s window sill. The next day, the lady called 
musically across the shaft, ‘“Helloo-ooh!” and when Loretta came to 
the window, rather wishing the lady would not disturb her, the lady 
asked if the landlord had painted her apartment, and Loretta said no, 
had he painted yours, and the lady said most of it but not the back 
room, and Loretta said if you’ve been here three years he’s obligated 
to, it’s the law, and the lady said, “I know, but I never argue with a 
Jew. It’s beneath me.” 

When Loretta was completely grown-up she did not try to change 
people’s minds very often but she felt very Jewish. A nice boy-friend 
of hers who was a Christian tried to reason with her intelligently, he 
said, “Why fuss so? What makes you Jewish any more than me?” 
“Born that way,” she said, and he was irritated; he said “Born how? 
Is it your blood or what? You say you aren’t religious, so how are you 
Jewish?” and Loretta after a while said “I guess I am Jewish because 
everybody else cares so much, I guess because when they say Jew I feel 
a kind of pain and I say, they mean me—and then because of gas- 
chambers and Belsen; those people were merely born, that’s all, they 
were born, and they were born Jewish, so everyone believes, and so 
they are. And might I not have died in Belsen, and might I not still 
die here? I am not very deep, darling, I am not very intellectual, but 
I do know I am a Jew, for they tell me Jew Jew Jew and I say to my- 
self, they mean me. ‘That’s how I am a Jew.” 

She also told him an incident she was ashamed of when she was only 
five, she was sitting on a place that was square and hot next to a 
church, the sun had made the hot yellow square and she sat on it and 
squeezed her shoulders against the warm stone of the church wall, 
when two other girls came over, older girls, and one of them said, 
“Are you a Jew?” Loretta was not sure, she thought she was, they had 
told her so at home, really she was sure, yes she knew she was; but 
the girls had small eyes and sharp teeth and she said “No.” “Oh,” 
the girls said, smiling, “that’s all right, we thought you was a Jew and 
we was going to chase you away,” and Loretta smiled too until they 
went away and then she thought, “This is not good, being a Jew.” 
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She got a job where every day the other young ladies encountered 
Jews—she encountered them too but did not really, really and truly, 
in all conscientiousness, did not really see how the Jews were any 
worse than the Christians, and when she became friendly with the other 
young ladies she started a new policy of telling everyone before they 
could say anything that she was Jewish. Even if they said anything 
she quickly and very gently told them, because she was so tired of 
hearing it and she thought, “Let them have some consideration for 
me, they do like me, so let them consider me, I am tired, I want to be 
made comfortable.” 


And one day she told a girl all about ghettoes and what they did to 
the Jews. The girl seemed very impressed and never said another 
word about Jews in Loretta’s presence, but one day she made a mis- 
take and said, “Today I had a customer who was one of those you 
know how there are objectionable people of all races and nationalities, 
objectionable low-type Irish’”—the girl herself was Irish—“low-type 
Italian, low-type Greeks, of course there are high-type too, but this 
man was so greasy, his skin was heavy, it made you sick to look at it, 
you know what I mean, you don’t like that type yourself,” and after 
all that, Loretta suddenly realized that the girl was talking about a 
Jew. It made Loretta feel very, very tired and she could not even 
smile, she stared ahead of her and felt that her face was turning into 
a piece of leather. 

Then one day after not hearing about Jew Jew Jew for a while she 
opened an autobiography of a writer whose work she admired and 
found a part that went, “He looks like a Jew. . . . He is worse than 
that, says Alfy,” and she felt almost sick, wasn’t the author a Jew, 
and whatever she was, wasn’t it awfully small? Loretta overlooked 
this weakness, however, and kept reading, for she enjoyed the writer, 
just as she had had to forgive ‘Theodore Dreiser and Henry James and 
really practically all of them. “Maybe I am getting supersensitive,” 
thought Loretta. 

The next day she went to a gray little warehouse she had read about 
in a food column and bought, from the German refugee who ran the 
place, a tin of small green peas, and another tin of vichyssoise, re- 
marking to the man that if he was interested in choice food he should 
visit an old lady around the corner who made wonderful jams and 
jellies. The man said he must look into it. ‘Then Loretta ran to the 
old lady, a favorite of hers, to tell her about the new business she 
might get. “The man really seemed so interested!’ Loretta cried, 
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“you may become rich!” and she laughed and felt quite conspiratorial. 

The old lady was small and New Englandy, she was shaped like a 
cocoon, she wore blue faded gingham, and she loved good food with 
a profane passion. She put mushrooms up in sherry and said, “Let 
them age, my child, let them age! Then they'll be out of this world!” 
She put up strawberries in rum, sherry jelly in cognac, and of her 
specialty lemon butter she said “J wouldn’t eat it!” but despite this 
distaste sold it to a great many people who maybe disliked it too, but 
bought it because the old lady said she didn’t like it and they were 
charmed. But the old lady said to Loretta, “No use, no use, my child! 
I haven’t any sugar, the OPA has taken it all, and I can only sit and 
wait.” 

“Well, what shall I buy today?” asked Loretta, who didn’t need any- 
thing. “You want something exotic, I suppose,” said the old lady, who 
was fond of the word “exotic,” and she handed Loretta a small jar of 
rum butter. “Smell it,” she commanded, and Loretta smelled it, and 
it smelled exciting, and the old lady let her taste the rum it was made 
from, very fine and light with a sharp loveliness to it, and when 
Loretta heard that the rum butter was eighteen cents she said, “You 
should charge more. You could get it,’ but the old lady said no, that 
was all she’d charge. Then she said, “Who did you say this man was 
who might come to buy?” and Loretta explained. The old lady got 
very angry and stood up like a small general and shouted in a small 
shout, “I know who they are! They are refugees, they come in here 
to this country and they buy things in cans and take the labels off 
and put their own labels on and drive around in a big car and sell to 
Jews, it’s a money business.” She shouted in as loud a shout as she 
could produce, “nothing but a money business. Refugees! Why don’t 
they go to Palesteen!” 

Loretta felt very tired this time, she was holding a bag containing 
the old lady’s rum butter and some tomato jam, and she said without 
hope at all, but because the words seemed to be there to come out, 
“They can’t get into Palestine.” “They certainly can!’’ shouted the 
little gingham creature, “and then they drop bombs! They deserve 
what they get! They have a tribal fault!” Loretta said very gently, 
“I don’t agree. I am sorry for refugees. It must be terrible to be 
forced from one’s own home and to—” “Deservedly!” “Well,” said 
Loretta, “I cannot agree,” and the old lady said, “I don’t care if you 
do or not, that’s my opinion and I love America and its traditions and 
its soil and its chemistry and I can only say, you have not thought ' 
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deeply about Jews.” “Yes, I have thought deeply about Jews,” said 
Loretta, “more than you think.” ‘No, you cannot have,” cried the 
old lady firmly and Loretta felt a thing like a rock that the mortar 
has dried up on and the rock tumbles out of the wall, and she said 
in the tumble, “I have; as a Jew I could not help it”—“Oh, I did not 
know you were a Jew’—“Of course not, that is not the point’—“But,” 
said the old lady, “I still maintain that Jews have a tribal fault and 
deserve their trouble, why are they all Communists, I hate and despise 
Communists, how do you feel about Communists?” and Loretta lean- 
ing against the glass case behind which the old lady was wrinkling her 
forehead said, “It is hard for me to hate and despise, it is not in me,” 
and the old lady said, “It is in me! Yes, it is in mel’’ and so Loretta 
said, “I am quite tired, I must go home and rest,” and politely left. 

When she came home she put a knife in the rum butter and took 
up a taste of it and licked it off. It tasted quite beautiful, quite out 
of this world. “She thinks,’ thought Loretta, “I am sure, that I told 
her she should charge more than eighteen cents because a Jew would 
think of a thing like that.” 


Her heart trembled with outrage. Maybe I am too much of a lady, 
Loretta thought. Was do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you thought up by a Jew? It is certainly no use to a Jew. Better 
an eye for an eye. No, that is wrong, Loretta thought quickly. “But 
they force it on me” she cried inwardly, and finding that she was 
standing and leaning forward and that her teeth were clenched and 
that the rum butter knife was held so tightly in her hand that the 
knuckles were white, she let everything go and the knife clattered to 
the floor and she said with her lips, “Just don’t say that around me!” 
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POEMS 
From: THIS ENCHANTED STATUE* 


I. 


Behold, 

Breathing in the clean earth and hills 
Restlessly singing in countless frail leaves 
Wild and calm in still waters’ dark shadows 
Gracious in loveliness and moving light 
Pervading the ghostly blue, 

The great unconscious mind of beauty. 


II. 


Black as midnight brooks 

Between the starlit snows, 

Still runs an emptiness through life 
Where icy thoughts 

In double darkness fumble. 


Ill. 


The gracious clouds, 

Curled and dazzling in their piles of white, 
Or spun like filaments 

Of silky milkweed in the wind, 

Salute the daytime moon, 

Cobalt heaven in her hollows; 

The pines 

Swing carved against the wind; 

The birches glance in brooks of green 
Across the shining hills; 


* This title is from a sentence in Emerson: “An individual body is the momen- 


tary arrest of fixation of certain atoms, which, after performing compulsory duty 
to this enchanted statue, are released again to flow in the currents of the world.” 
(S. K.) 
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The dragonfly 
Stirs in the air above the lake 
That dances like flame beneath the sky. 


The windy sunshine of summer’s days 
Cannot be darkened or decay; 
Serene, this vaulted excellence 
Distills eternally. 


The sweetly shrilling birds, 

The brown and nervous ants, 

The metalled beetle, sepia, green, and gold, 
The fly with wings of pearl, 

The perfect leaves, 

The colored spheres of little fruits— 

The architecture of a paradise. 


IV. 


Such jewelling is rare— 

To take the bleak, ungracious fields, 
The withered grass, the iron trees, 
—To mold sky-shadowed beauty 
With hands of pearl. 


V. 


For who can stain the sea? 

Or who pollute 

The swift impalpable air? 

And what dim futile hosts 

Of lusts or crimes or moods, 
What power have these 

To poison the limpid welling soul? 


VI. 


As the sun’s far-darting instruments 
Etch upon the face of earth 

Her character in lines of light, 

So ours to paint each object 

With our mind’s color, 
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To pour on ali 

The sunlight of the wakened soul, 
To quietly subdue 

The landscape of luxuriant forms 
To the silence of eternal law: 


To here create, 

Upon the windswept hill, 

In the early morning sunlight, 

While each low-growing shrub 

Ripples with dew, and the grey rocks 
Cast shadows on the cool ground, 

Here to create, with deft ineffable hands, 
The features of love’s face. 


Vii 


KILN 

Let flesh be cool. Let hands 

Be dry and firm upon the flesh. 

Let lips not parting loosely 

Kiss, let thigh against firm thigh 
Clench and strive. Let love be hard. 


Let eyes be clear. Let breath 
Go deeply in and out. Let throat 
Stiffen against the strangled cry. 


Bar the fire and hold it, 

Drive it along the bone. 

Let it burn flesh and feeling, 

Scorch and blacken the heart. 

Hold it with iron walls and force it 
Down through the flues of the mind. 


Let it consume, and roar, and harry, 
But open no valve, no door. 

Hold fast till the fury is over, 

Till the lovers are fired and fixed, 
Until in the mind’s white center 
Stand the hue and the form of love. 


POEMS 


VII. 


WHITE HEAT 


The color’s cold, you say, 

The flame’s curved line too clear, 

The shape too white on black, 

The white too even through and through. 


The light turns in, you say, 
Brilliant on black, but not diffused 
To irradiate the dark; 

No fire to warm the heart’s hands 
Or curve the fingers over. 


True: this icy splendor falls 
On dimlit miracles of thought, 
Obscurely shaped and seen; 
Cuts to the fine nuance 

And burns the coarseness out. 


The soul asks light, 

A pure and terrible sun 

With no long shadows from its rays: 
The soul is rapt, 

Intensely burning inward with its flame: 
The soul seems ice, 

A bleached and luminous travesty 

On passion’s red. 


But the iron heated white 

Reveals its lucent core, 

Shows water-clear its sparkling grain, 

And on the pure fierce pallor of that ground 
Rich passion’s red shows black 

And falls in charring flakes: 


This perfect boreal fire— 

‘Touch not your hand to it, 

Nor lay your soft combustible heart 
Against the blinding center, 
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Lest your mere warmth 

Be shriveled in sheer swift blaze: 
Only the diamond, 

Only the quenchless stone draw near. 


IX. 


VERNAL 


Is the world not great 

And the power that builds it, beautiful? 
Is there not music in the shift and change 
Of floods and atoms through the globe? 
This is no jest, our life no mockery; 
Beauty is laid on all for serious light; 
Suns wheel austere, the eye looks forth; 
Beneath this foot the grass-blade stands. 


Spring comes to our blood and dreams; 

For us too a putting forth of leaves and flowers; 
The limbs that pass are fresh and magical; 

Our crocus thoughts break open in the night; 
Into the unseen air the human flowering 

Of dream-shad and chestnut 

Invisible, passionate, radiant in the night; 
None dares deny the fruitage, semen, seeds, 

Of the mind’s branches heavy with blossom. 


From birth to death skies darken over us, 

Spring warmth and color follow winter’s white, 
Light flows in the veins of the world, 

Seasons change our blood; 

Cells die and stars grow cold, 

All changes but the immortal dream, 

The God, the truth, beyond decay of flood or sky. 


X. 


NEW ENGLAND UNDER THE MOON 
New England white, 

New England’s length and breadth 

White with silence and snow, 
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And westward across the fields, 
Westward up-slope, down hill, 
Moonlight shadows falling. 
The level frozen rivers, 

Even from bank to bank, 
Black water bubbling, 

Tossing the silent moon, 

And from rock and naked tree 
The black shadows falling. 


Stiff sedge and curving grass 
Beside the glittering lines, 
The brilliant billowing white, 
Black train light-banded 
Rocketing through the night. 


Upward from finite cubes 
Noiseless smoke on sky, 
Downward from angled planes 
Wind-stirred silver drifting, 
Triangular darkness falling 
On gable and shingled peak. 


Under white slanted sills, 

Under black curving boughs, 
Silence and snow and sleep. 

And westward from house and tree 
The long shadows falling. 


PHOTOGRAPH OPPOSITE: 
NEW ENGLAND CHURCH SPIRE—1936 
by Dorothy Norman 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE READING 
OF DOS PASSOS* 


Translated by Ralph Manheim 


In The Big Money, the third volume of his trilogy, U.S.A., John 
Dos Passos has given us the novel on capital that Zola and Upton 
Sinclair had vainly attempted to write. The recent appearance of this 
third volume in an acceptable French translation is a significant event, 
because The Big Money marks an important step in the development 
of the modern novel toward an impersonal art form, while at the 
same time it reveals Dos Passos in full consciousness of his message 
and full mastery of his technique. An examination of this work should 
enable us to define the limits of this direction. 


The European novel has for some time been taking timid steps to- 
ward impersonality. In the last generations, the traditional story, cen- 
tered around one character, Adolphe, Dominique, the Princess of 
Cleves (or to cite some non-French examples, Moll Flanders, Henry 
Esmond, Daniel Deronda) have been giving way to a new type of 
novel, the subject and even the title of which are provided by a col- 
lective reality. We find fewer and fewer novels bearing the name of 
their heroes; novels like Rachel, Lucienne, Diana of the Crossways, 
Adrienne Mesurat have become rare; The Magic Mountain is not en- 
titled Hans Castorp, La Nausée is not called Antoine Roquentin. Even 
when, as in Jean-Christophe, the author gives his work the name of 
the central character, this character is not a privileged subject but a 
kind of wire connecting the various episodes, a Virgil guiding us 
through this human comedy of modern life. The consciousness of the 
hero is simply the observatory from which the novelist chooses to con- 
template the reality that is his subject; the title of the book is the 
bench-mark, the topographical indication, the “hill 305” that permits 
us to place this observatory. 


* With permission Poesie. 
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But in Europe a new impersonal novel has for the most part given 
us the history of families, the Thibaults, the Buddenbrooks, the Pas- 
quiers, the Forsytes, and the Cherwells; or descriptions of an atmos- 
phere, The Magic Mountain, Dusty Answer; occasionally a work on a 
more ambitious design, such as Men of Good Will, which can hardly 
be said to have brought clarity in proportion to its bulk. 


The Americans, however, frankly and deliberately made the novel 
the story of a collective entity: John Dos Passos chose for subjects a 
latitude (Forty-Second Parallel), a date (z919), a sociological era: 
the America of the industrial boom that followed World War I (The 
Big Money) ; Steinbeck wrote of a strike of fruit-pickers (In Dubious 
Battle) . Joyce’s Ulysses had been an attempt to paint the collective 
soul of Dublin, to recapitulate, on a scale vaster than Jules Romains 
ever attempted in Puissances de Paris, the pulses that beat out twenty- 
four hours of the city’s life. Sometimes the critic finds difficulty in 
defining the nature of this non-human being that is the center of the 
novel, though he is well aware of its existence: who can define the 
impersonal reality in Sanctuary? But in general the American novel, 
simpler in its design than the French novel, lends itself more readily 
to analysis: we shall find it to be the straightforward painting of a 
purely collective reality, while the attempts that have been made 
in France to transcend the individual, soon tend to express a meta- 
physical, rather than a social reality: consider, for instance, Guilloux’ 
Sang Noir and Malraux’ Man’s Fate. 


These new aims, this change of viewpoint, have obliged the novelist 
to abandon the traditional technique and forge new techniques. John 
Dos Passos had given us the most systematic effort in this direction: 
in Manhattan Transfer, an Odyssey of New York City, as Ulysses is of 
Dublin, he is still uncertain; his great trilogy U.S.A., particularly its 
third volume, reveals him in full possession of his new technique. 

His first books deviated little from the traditional aims of the novel. 
In all his early novels we may speak of a hero in the most classical and 
most banal sense of the word: Martin Howe in One Man’s Initiation, 
John Andrews in Three Soldiers. But in this latter work, the interest, 
as the title indicates, is concentrated on a group of three men, each of 
which embodies a different type of American: Fuselli from the West, 
Christfield from the South, and John Andrews, the New York musi- 
cian. It was doubtless the author’s intention to schematize in these 
three the complex and multiform Odyssey of the American army. But 
if he remains faithful to this initial design, it is almost involuntarily, 
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by a sort of evaporation of all the characters, including the episodic 
ones, into an interchangeable anonymity. In spite of its title, Three 
Soldiers is really the story of a single man, John Andrews, who like 
the heroes of certain traditional novels, resembles his author like a 
brother, and very individually claims our sympathy and pity. (He too 
is an artist, hypersensitive and creative, and the transposition of 
writer into musician is transparent.) This intimate relation between 
the author and his hero is found again in Manhattan Transfer: but 
here the proportion of impersonal elements has conspicuously in- 
creased, and it requires some critical reflection on the reader’s part to 
perceive the central position still occupied by Jimmy Herf, though he 
and Ellen are the only non-episodic characters, and he is the only one 
in whose favor the author mobilizes our sympathy. In a sense, how- 
ever, like Three Soldiers, the book has two characters, two entities 
that confront one another: Jimmy and the modern world. 

With U.S.A. everything changes: the Sacco-Vanzetti case has brought 
about a brusque crystallization in Dos Passos, shaping both his mes- 
sage and his technique. Here there is no character who can be qualified 
as a hero, either by the central position he occupies or by any resem- 
blance to the author, or by any preferential treatment he receives. 
Only Richard Ellsworth Savage might for a moment be a candidate for 
this privileged position; but the narrative technique chosen by the 
author forces him to be objective, exterior, and impartial; continu- 
ously severing the fragile umbilical cord that begins to grow now and 
then; it causes Dick, like all the other characters, to be described in 
terms and seen from a point of view that rather remind us of Sartre’s 
treatment of his “stinkers.” The Sacco-Vanzetti case which, tacitly or 
expressly, occupies the last third of The Big Money, had produced a 
powerful impact on Dos Passos: it was this case which, in the chemical 
sense of the word, precipitated his new conception of society, the con- 
ception that we find at the end of U.S.A., of two nations, two Americas 
militantly confronting one another. 

And as Dos Passos’ message changes, a profound change in style 
takes place. The style of Manhattan Transfer was very close to that of 
Joyce’s Ulysses, from which it clearly draws its inspiration. Both books 
deal with “doubles” of the author, Jimmy Herf and Stephen Dedalus, 
attractive and pitiful in and because of their weakness, seen from 
within (for no one is ever strong in his own eyes and Balzac, to pre- 
serve the prestige of De Marsac and Vautrin, always shows them to us 
from outside), and they are related in other ways as well. The tech-- 
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nique of U.S.A., on the other hand, is so profoundly original that it 
has descendants rather than ancestors (even in France it inspired 
Sartre, more perhaps when this inspiration is not deliberate, as in 
L’Enfance d’un Chef, than when it is fully conscious and voluntary, 
as in Le Sursis). The subtle and almost secret methods of narration 
and character portrayal, it must be added, are more original and 
fecund than the general construction of the book, which however is 
more obvious. 


The traditional technique, dealing only in individuals, is not ade- 
quate to Dos Passos. And he has interspersed the stories about indi- 
viduals, constituting the narrative thread of his books, with literary 
fragments of an entirely new form. These may be newspaper head- 
lines: COLONEL HOUSE ARRIVES FROM EUROPE, THREE \ 
SLUGS SLAY MAN OUTSIDE HOTEL MAJESTIC, unemployed 
riot in placement bureau; snatches of political speeches, articles, ad- 
vertising prospectuses, newspaper ads . . . tired of walking, bicycling 
and taking streetcars, he will probably buy a Ford... wanted: a young 
man ...; the refrains of current song hits: Yes We Have No Bananas 
or St. Louis Blues; in short, everything that gives a period its historic 
color, all the anonymous scraps that litter the consciousness of the man 
in the street, the man in the subway. These Newsreels constitute an 
interior monologue, absolutely impersonal in character, a monologue 
of the collective consciousness. 

Sometimes this disembodied monologue passes into a single con- 
sciousness, becomes precise and particular though remaining anony- 
mous: it carries the well-defined circumstances of a commonplace life 
along in its torrent, integrates them into its fabric, yet it is differen- 
tiated: it is no longer the interior discourse that mumbles in the sub- 
conscious of the crowd in the subway, but the supraliminal discourse 
of one of the individuals who compose this crowd. The novelist’s 
camera has identified itself with the eye of an individual human 
creature: hence the name Camera Eye given to these fragments. 


Finally, poetic biographies in free verse in the style of Walt Whit- 
man, which almost always rise to an epic grandeur, concentrate atten- 
tion on some figure particularly representative of a moment, an epoch, 
an aspiration: sometimes the figure of the man “in the limelight” at 
the particular moment in question (such as Woodrow Wilson in 
1918), or of men who, like Henry Ford or Fred Taylor, were respon- 
sible for the character of an era; or of a personality who is merely the 
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symbol of an era: Rudolf Valentino and Isadora Duncan, who in The 
Big Money embody the specious, illusory world of the movies and the 
dance. 

All these un-novelistic elements are united in a strict design with 
the personal narratives that they interrupt and accompany. The close 
relationship between the narrative in the first chapter of The Big 
Money, for example, and the Newsreel that immediately follows it is 
obvious. . . Like Joyce, Dos Passos secretly prepares the consciousness 
of the reader for his story; he underlines elements of consciousness in 
his characters, which might otherwise pass unnoticed, by going back 
to them in the Newsreel; in short he makes sure that, however com- 
plex the general design, none of its themes will be lost from view, and 
to this end he uses the same method employed in Finnegan’s Wake: 
by repeating twenty times over, in different forms, the truths he wishes 
to communicate to the reader, truths usually quite simple in them- 
selves, which only in their plurality, their interrelations may be hard 
to understand. This method enables Dos Passos to safeguard in his 
book one of the essential aspects of the novel-reader’s pleasure: the 
possibility of cursive, rather absent reading. Harry Levin has very 
astutely remarked that in Finnegan’s Wake the difficulty is only ap- 
parent: the same devices occur so many times in different forms, as 
though superimposed on the reader’s mind, that anyone, even looking 
through the book without special concentration, even letting his atten- 
tion wander from time to time, will retain the essential. It is by means 
of this hammering, this insistence, that Dos Passos enlarges his reader’s 
field of consciousness and at the same time communicates to him the 
diverse elements of his polyphony without excessive fatigue and with- 
out destroying the naive pleasure of reading. 

His thematic construction also permits him to resolve another diffi- 
culty, that created by the discontinuity inherent in narrative and in- 
creased in this case by the multiplicity and disparity of planes. 

In The Big Money Margo Dowling sets sail for Havana with the 
young Cuban good-for-nothing she has just married: the novelist plants 
his news camera in the consciousness of a traveler about to set sail, 
then in the mind of an emigrant in the steerage; we do not follow 
Margot on her trip, but the time she needs to complete it is taken 
care of: its passage is conveyed to us by the passage of impressions 
through this anonymous consciousness. But as Sartre has so profoundly 
remarked, Dos Passos’ characters have hardly set up housekeeping in 
their own consciousness; in themselves, they are not at home; they 
seem hardly to have any spiritual core. When the personalized narra- 
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tive gives way to the Camera Eye, this impression is reinforced: the 
individual consciousness of the charactér has always been uncertain, 
now it abruptly sinks into anonymity. 

We are now prepared to understand how Margot can so passively 
undergo her pregnancy, the hostility of her family-in-law, the indif- 
ference of her husband; and how one fine day, without apparent rea- 
son, she can abruptly break out of this existence, which, like her 
future celebrity as an actress, has only taken up temporary lodging 
within her; just as the material success of Charley Anderson, then his 
reverses of fortune, successively hang their hats in his ‘‘personality’” or 
“consciousness” (in the world of Dos Passos these words can appear 
only in quotes). Neither the success nor the reverses are ever really a 
part of him, he is never in full possession of the things that happen 
to him, he can never relate events to himself, integrating them, even 
as accidents, to his substance. 

Thus the Camera Eye draws attention to certain details in the nar- 
rative, which might otherwise have escaped us. After the states of 
consciousness of the individualized character have held our interest 
for a moment, the interior monologue of his “anonymous” double 
takes up the same themes, the same preoccupations in an ironic 
counterpoint. Likewise, the Newsreels, with their clichés, advertising 
slogans, ephemeral catch words, call to our attention the same clichés, 
the same slogans in the interior discourse of the hero; acting like a 
photographic “developer,” they reveal the characters’ profound lack 
of individuality, their non-existence. The non-narrative elements are 
closely coordinated with the story, although situated on a different 
plane. They do not merely supply a frame: it is only when seen in the 
perspective they create that the narrative takes on its true significance 
and its pluri-dimensional character. 

If we now examine more closely the technique of the narrative itself, 
we shall see that it is traditional only in appearance. The tone in 
which the various stories are told, the grammatical tenses, and even 
the vocabulary are rather strange. To be sure, Dos Passos has chosen 
the present tense, that is, the ideal tense for giving a sense of action 
in progress. But with him this traditional tense becomes the vehicle 
of a very special type of story: a story told by the character about 
something that has just happened to him, as though he were telling 
it to a friend, to a consciousness interposed between his two selves, 
his self as an agent and his self as a narrator. He describes himself 
objectively to this third party, a little as if his life were projected on 
a screen, but it is not an entirely objective narrative, in terms of pure 
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behavior, and the proof of this is that he knows things that no one 
else can know: his sentiments, anxieties, emotions. It is he and no one 
else who is talking; his consciousness is the seat of the camera which 
is no ordinary introspection, but an “objective” in the strongest sense 
of the word. He limits himself to telling his story, explaining and 
analyzing nothing. . . 


Dos Passos’ heroes have no intimacy with themselves: when Eleanor 
goes to see J. W.’s wife to persuade her that her feelings for J. W. are 
purely platonic, she uses the same expression: “pure as the driven 
snow,” that she used in talking to herself. The agreement of their 
interior monologue and their spoken words does not prevent these 
characters from being profoundly insincere, even when they think 
they are being most truthful: sincerity is forbidden them, because they 
are literally nothing but ready-made packages of opinions, of ideas 
obtained from one social group or another along with a vocabulary. 
These beings are entirely absorbed. in social preoccupations, hence 
Dos Passos’ insistence on the physical side of existence, which is their 
only authentic aspect: hunger, fatigue, lack of money, sexual dissatis- 
faction, hangovers, insecurity in all its forms, the fear of disease or 
pregnancy; these experiences constitute the real “inner life’ of his 
characters. 

It is also significant that the author abandons his characters when- 
ever they become successful: this is particularly striking in The Big 
Money. We know next to nothing of Charley, nothing at all of Margot 
during their prosperity. (We hear nothing of their sexual or senti- 
mental affairs when these are prospering.) For during this period the 
hero has returned to the complete anonymity of success: Charley is 
merely a builder of airplanes, Margot a star among so many others. 
The individual is completely absorbed in the collectivity; he emerges 
from it only in time of failure. The sole reality of Dos Passos’ char- 
acters consists in their sufferings, their unsatisfied urges: we are not 
shown Charley Anderson happy in the arms of Dora (and therein con- 
sists one of the ellipses, arbitrary to be sure but legitimate in the liter- 
ary work that they define, which contribute to the art of Dos Passos), 
nor Eveline Hutchins when she finally finds the lover who satisfies her. 
In Dos Passos’ story she appears only tormented by an unsatisfied sen- 
suality, or troubled by her ignorance of birth control: because for the 
author she exists only through these moments. The reality of Eleanor 
Stoddard is not, as she no doubt believes, that she loves Rodin or 
Whistler, but that she owes her furrier money and has a pathological : 
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horror of everything soiled and bloody. The reality of Agnes, Margo 
Dowling’s mother-in-law, is not that she has pure thoughts according 
to the doctrines of Christian Science, but that she is a good house- 
keeper and that, unable to have any children herself, she sincerely 
and tenderly loves Margo. 

Their lack of profound reality explains the curiously vacillating 
quality of Dos Passos’ characters, which strikes—and sometimes shocks 
—the reader, especially perhaps at first reading; for example, the ease 
with which they make a decision, take a job or a wife with scarcely 
the slightest idea why, and soon leave them without any more idea 
why; it explains how they can go through life buffeted by chance 
events Or momentary impulses, as though they had neither ambition 
nor will, nor permanence of any sort, and not even what traditional 
psychology calls character. 

John Dos Passos’ trilogy is a novel of people dispossessed of them- 
selves. They might be called “absurd” in the sense used by Albert 
Camus if they were more lucid; if they were even represented as con- 
scious. But they live in an absurd world and they do not know it. 
They may cry out but they are never astonished. The absurd is in 
them: they do not see it... 


The same might be said of the characters of other American nov- 
elists: those for example in John O’Hara’s admirable Appointment in 
Samara. These writers communicate a very special malaise; the same 
malaise that we find in some of the magazine stories, that are so useful 
a study for anyone interested in the sociology and psychopathology of 
the United States; with their characters stuffed full of clichés, real 
social mannekins, dressed in platitudes and satisfied to be nothing 
else; all the more terrifying in that they lack even the relative existence 
which suffering gives to any consciousness however empty it may other- 
wise be. The profound truth to which this whole world of American 
fiction bears witness is that nothing in man belongs to him; considered 
in himself, he does not exist; he is reduced to a bundle of physiological 
and social determinisms. Whether Dos Passos’ heroes succeed or fail, 
are happy or unhappy, satisfied or dissatisfied, the cause is never in 
themselves: it is due neither to their force of character, their ability 
nor their wisdom. Even determinants which are usually considered 
intrinsic, located in the depths of being, are represented by Dos Passos 
as fortuitous, adventitious, exterior. His characters are always moved 
by some outside determinism, usually economic. They realize almost 
in its pure state Spinoza’s esse in alienum, rediscovered by Marx (or 
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better still, Veblen). All their reality is outside them. Also (although 
purely incidentally) the portrait of these creatures without consistency 
constitutes the best possible indictment of the society which produced, 
one might say, secreted them—which gave them the fictive appearance 
of separate existence, the illusion of individuality—but is unable to 
endow them with real being. The painting of superficial, bi-dimen- 
sional beings, reduced to the most intrinsic determinisms, is in itself 
a satire, an indictment of the established order, even if the social de- 
mands remain unformulated (and they are sufficiently expressed in 
U.S.A., though in the most objective way, through press clippings) . 
The secret ambiguity of Dos Passos’ work lies in the fact that its revolt 
against society is perhaps, as in Malraux and so many other writers, 
only the mask of a more profound, metaphysical revolt. Through the 
social order, he attacks the Order of Things; and behind this order a 
responsible Creator in whom he does not believe, of whom, in view 
of his profound materialism, he is even unable to conceive. Hence the 
closed, almost taciturn aspect of his books, in which the author can 
never speak, in which he can only formulate, in the most anonymous, 
objective and impersonal sort of monologue, an accusation which he 
knows (or believes) in advance is doomed to pass:unheard beneath an 
empty echoless sky. From Dos Passos’ work rises a mute protest not 
only (as he doubtless believes) against capitalism, but also against the 
condition of mankind, the world-as-it-is, and finally the structure of 
being. And if we define metaphysics as an effort to justify—or reject— 
Being, we shall see that the very technique of U.S.A., like every good 
technique, is (as Sartre so profoundly said) big with a complete 
metaphysical attitude. 


TIME IN DOS PASSOS 


The special technique of The Big Money embraces a whole implicit 
metaphysic: the rejection of being. It has another significance as well: 
it provides the trilogy with a structure of time. The various narratives 
of which it is composed are not only views of a single reality, but are 
moments within the same process of development, which transcends 
each of them and exists only through the complex design that they 
form. If put end to end they present a continuity, with an occasional 
plunge backward to throw light on some new character’s past. The 
non-narrative elements that frame the stories: Newsreels, Camera Eye; 
lyric biographies, perform an important harmonizing function: they 
provide the cosmic and not merely psychological continuity of the’ 
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narrative. Through them the impersonal reality which is the subject of 
the book—let us say the “year 1919” or “the economic inflation after 
1920,” to preserve the mythical labels chosen by Dos Passos—progresses 
smoothly, independently of the individual consciousness in which it 
is embodied. They are like the music that accompanies a film, which 
no one listens to but everyone hears, which has the function of at- 
tuning the spectator’s subconscious for the images to come. These 
elements and especially the Newsreels serve the essential function of 
marking the passage of time. Dos Passos’ heroes have no inner rhythm 
of their own: the objective, mechanical rhythm of the social events 
that control their lives takes the place of any personal time, or “lived 
duration,” for of this Charley, Margo or Mary French are incapable. 
It is a social, spatialized time which carries them away in its inexorable 
course. 

Here we begin to see the profound connection between the narra- 
tives in U.S.A. and the objective elements in which they are framed. 
It is necessary that Dos Passos’ characters should have no positive inner 
existence, that they should have no mastery over their destinies, that 
they should be equally incapable of controlling the things that happen 
to them and their own emotions. In modern society neither devotion 
nor ambition permits a man to be “captain of his soul, master of his 
fate,” as the Victorian poet had naively hoped. And if Dos Passos, in 
relating the lives of his characters, has chosen the terrible past tense, 
which mortifies events; if he reports their sentiments or states of 
consciousness through this interior pseudo-discourse, jammed full of 
clichés almost always mingled with an obvious hypocrisy, in which 
the only vestige of an authentic, spontaneous life consists in the lowest 
biological reactions; if, by the diabolical magic of his style, he reveals 
modern man in all his misery, nakedness, and essential nothingness,— 
it is to prepare the appearance, the manifestation, the epiphaneia of 
the essential character in his book: Time. The inexorable, monstrous 
Time of modern capitalist society, as it is fully revealed in the inco- 
herent snatches of Newsreels, the time that raises up Margo, Charley 
or Mary and casts them down without discernment or justice, that 
invades and tyrannizes their empty consciousnesses. 

“Time,” Schelling said, “is the bad conscience of all empty meta- 
physical systems.” It would not be arbitrary to begin an aesthetic of 
the novel by stating that Time is its principal character; that the novel 
is the literary genre that has undertaken to explore and divulge the 
dimensions of time in all their aspects; and that the present vogue and 
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triumph of the novel are not unrelated to the unhappy state of mod- 
ern consciousness, which has fallen from the sense of eternity (however 
illogical) that it managed to preserve up to the Renaissance, and 
which has ever since suffered from a profound traumatism of Time, 
the presence of which is felt in most great modern novels from Faulk- 
ner to Virginia Woolf. 

In this dialectic of Time, the short story would correspond to the 
instant: an essentially impressionist genre, it represents, from Merimée 
to Katherine Anne Porter, from the quiet garden of the Secrets de la 
Princesse de Cadignan to Faulkner, a slice of duration. The third 
dimension, however, the opaque density of duration, belongs to the 
novel, for only the novel can integrate this dimension with the other 
two. This does not mean that the novel must take its characters at 
birth and leave them with trailing whiskers: the objective duration 
of the events it relates may not exceed the twenty-four hours of 
classical tragedy. Of this Joyce’s Ulysses and Virginia Woolf's Mrs. 
Dalloway are doubtless the most prominent (and most deliberate) 
examples. But these appearances will deceive no one. The true time 
of the novel, its normal time, that which is encountered most fre- 
quently and which it seems to be the very function of the genre to 
exploit, is the time that Bergson called “lived duration” (la durée 
vécue) . This is the time that is felt in The Mull on the Floss, in Bal- 
zac, Meredith—for that matter in Rosamond Lehmann; that is lacking 
in Zola (but not in the Maupassant of Une Vie); and that Proust has 
most fully revealed. 

The chief peculiarity of Dos Passos is that the time characteristic of 
his novels is not this organic rhythm with the dense continuity of 
living tissue. His heroes live within a “dead time” or rather a mortified 
time, without impetuosity and without continuity, a time in which 
each instant arises only to be hurled back into the void, an atomic 
time like that of a Cartesian universe unsustained by continuous 
creation, for in this world there is no God. But the discontinuity is 
only in the detail, in the psychological consciousness of the characters. 
The five hundred pages of The Big Money by no means convey the 
impression of perpetual rupture, of atomization, that one might expect 
from the intentional disjointedness of the narrative, the multiplicity 
of planes; on the contrary, the reader is carried away by a headlong 
movement. This is because the psychological time within which the 
states of consciousness and the acts of the characters occur, this time 
the essence of which is fragmentation, is not the profound, essential 
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time of Dos Passos. His true time is the objective, inexorable, almost 
spatialized time of Society. 

This vision of Time, a monstrous divinity set up in the heart of the 
modern world, seems to lead us to the very center of Dos Passos’ work. 
Like every great work, it is essentially monotonous and almost ob- 
sessive, varied and disconcerting as the diversity of appearances may 
at first seem. The inexorable fatality that crushes John Andrews in 
Three Soldiers, that makes Stan Emery die miserably in Manhattan 
Transfer, that gradually breaks down Jimmy Herf, that makes Ellen 
Oglethorpe take refuge in a rich marriage, is always the same goddess 
in different aspects: the same who alternately raises up and casts down 
the characters in U.S.A., who makes the camera click like a coffee mill 
or a machine-gun and carries Woodrow Wilson, Fred Taylor or Isadore 
Duncan toward their diverse and vain destinies. Here we touch on 
that central intuition that is the heart of this profoundly original 
work, the intuition that the writer has spent his life and all the re- 
sources of his art in communicating to us. 

Dos Passos could hardly have communicated this intuition of an 
implacable, mechanical and socialized time, the sole regulator of the 
world, by simply telling the life story of his characters. It was neces- 
sary to clarify them, to give them a precise orientation (without which 
they might have seemed merely chaotic) by framing them in objective 
elements, historic settings, dates as impersonal as those of the calendar, 
borrowed precisely from that external and indifferent time within 
which the individual destinies move. . . 

It is rather curious to note that the technique of the last two books 
of Dos Passos, Adventures of a Young Man and Number One, marks a 
sort of regression from The Big Money, a return to the traditional 
formula of the novel centered around an individual character; those 
elements which clearly integrated him with an impersonal history are 
lacking. It is no less strange to see the author of Manhattan Transfer 
tending to turn away from the novel. In the last few years he has 
written The Ground We Stand On and a remarkable sociological 
study, State of the Nation; and it seems that he is now contemplating 
a life of Jefferson, a typically American hero. 

The cause of this must be sought in the impasse to which his con- 
ception of the world must lead. It is a conception full of implicit 
contradictions which are responsible both for the greatness and the 
limitations of his work. 
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The specifically literary qualities of Dos Passos are, I should say, the 
perfect objectivity with which he presents facts—a quality that he 
shares with several other American novelists of his generation—and his 
profound vitality even in painting despair, and that, too, is very 
American. 

To condemn, to damn a person, it is enough for Dos Passos to show 
them as they are, to describe them faithfully, to draw their outlines 
with a precision that is more implacable than any pathos. The char- 
acteristic and unique note of his work is objective indignation. 

It is an indignation that transcends the individual; that strikes be- 
hind the man at the whole system that has produced him—and not 
merely, as orthodox Marxists have the simplicity to believe, at capi- 
talist society. The indignation of Dos Passos can only be objective, 
because in the last analysis it is directed against Being. 

The novelist has not to judge the characters he presents, it is neither 
his duty nor his right. The criticism of individuals and institutions 
will operate in the mind of the reader, provided they are presented 
with truth and vigor. The perfect objectivity of Dos Passos’ art makes 
it all the more convincing. 

But this quality has its counterpart. If Dos Passos abstains from all 
judgment, it is because at bottom he is incapable of judging, since a 
judgment presupposes an organized system of positive norms, of firm 
and coherent certainties. His message, however, is as deliberately, as 
passionately negative as that of Socrates. Like Veblen, his particular 
hero, he is congenitally incapable of uttering an unambiguous “yes.” 
It is evident throughout U.S.A. that his sympathies (despite his appa- 
rent impartiality) go out to all those who, like Eugene Debs or 
Thorstein Veblen, have been defeated because they said: “No”; to the 
dissidents of all sorts, to the Spanish anarchists, the Mexican revolu- 
tionaries (among whom Mac, the only character in U.S.A. to find hap- 
piness, went to live), to the Wobblies, to those whose actions will per- 
haps not even be recorded in history. His heroes are always heretics, 
like Glenn Spotswood or Ben Compton, expelled from the party for 
which they sacrificed themselves, broken in body and spirit, losing 
even the faith in the efficacy of their struggle and martyrdom, but 
preserving up to the end their critical spirit. 

When Dos Passos tries to present a picture of the fundamental needs 
of man, he can (like Epicurus drawing up a list of the authentic 
pleasures) put forward only negative suggestions: ““Tell us, then, doc- 
tors of philosophy, what are the needs of man? The minimum that a 
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man needs is: not to be imprisoned, not to be afraid, not to be hungry, 
not to be cold, not to be without love, and finally, not to work for a 
power he has never seen and which is not one bit interested in the 
needs and desires of the man, the woman and the child.” 


Now we understand why his indignation does not assume an intel- 
lectual form. For it is impossible to see in the name of what principle, 
by virtue of what doctrine he would grow indignant. Veblen was not 
indignant. At most he was sometimes ironic. In general he limited 
himself to revealing the contradictions of the system: like him, Dos 
Passos throughout U.S.A. wove “‘the logical and ineluctable rope of 
daily facts for Society to hang itself with.” He does not have to con- 
demn his heroes: they go to their doom all by themselves. There is in 
his work nothing constructive, nothing positive, nothing that affirms: 
and thereby he escapes both the aridity of the novel with a thesis and 
the naiveté of the literary healers intent at any price on suggesting 
remedies for the incurable evil of existence. It is almost by force that 
he remains faithful to the great mission of literature, that is solely to 
show reality, not to improve it. 

At the same time, because of this profound negativism, there is some- 
thing short, almost truncated about all his books. His protest goes far 
beyond the scope of a political protest: too plainly he distrusts all 
collectivities, all forms of society whatever: Would Veblen really 
be better off under a Communist regime?—and Socrates?—It is not 
religious either, because of Dos Passos’ profound and almost uncon- 
scious realism (apparent for example in the above-quoted enumeration 
of the fundamental needs of man) ; nor is it metaphysical, if not im- 
plicitly, because of its extremely concrete character. In the last analysis 
it is not too clear what he is indignant at. He simply rejects. 

Consequently, once he has written with all the impartiality and 
rigor that could be desired, the epic of failure and despair that consti- 
tutes U.S.A., it is hard to see what remains for the author to do. In 
this work he has achieved the point of perfection in a writer’s work, 
where every quality becomes inseparable from a limitation. His last 
two novels do not constitute a renewal of his universe—they do not 
even appreciably enrich it; and in the course of this study I have 
spoken of them a little as if they were supplements to the trilogy that 
remains his masterwork. Their most curious trait is their return to the 
narrative centered around an individual, rather astonishing in a writer 
who had set out to create an impersonal novel. But the truth is that 
Dos Passos (like Hemingway in spite of For Whom the Bell Tolls) 
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has always remained an incorrigible individualist. As Orestes Brown- 
son says: “You can’t reform the masses unless you reform the indi- 
viduals who go to make them up.” The only positive virtues in which 
he sets any hope are, in the last analysis, strictly individual virtues: he 
believes in a kind of morality for artists, consisting in absolute honesty 
and rectitude of vision, striving to attain the same implacable objec- 
tivity as the camera. 
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WALT WHITMAN AND THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY*# 


It is understandable that during the Middle Ages, when for the 
Western world the burden of material handicap was at a peak, Chris- 
tianity was able to create a sense of unity and peace. It is understand- 
able that great temples of repose were erected. In the cathedral were 
safety from pursuit, the right of asylum; there were absolution from 
sin and the beauty of the mass; there was healing for illness if faith 
were great enough; there was charity for the poor, the democracy of 
Paradise. From the Church came the tréve de Dieu, a weekly respite 
from the tiresome brutal fighting. 

By the force of circumstances the spirit and the body were far apart 
in those days. They were terms that were contradictory and freedom 
from the body made death a liberation. 

One could be sure of the safety and destiny of the soul, whereas the 
body was claimed by a thousand masters: the feudal institution in 
which all men were serfs; the crusades, demanding time, money, lives; 
the pestilence, the unexplained illnesses; the whims of the lords; 
famine, and always the petty wars. The resolution of all dichotomies 
was to be found within the Church. As Henry Adams said in Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres: ‘“The whole Mount still kept the grand 
style; it expressed the unity of Church and State, God and Man, Peace 
and War, Life and Death, Good and Bad; it solved the whole problem 
of the universe. . . God reconciles all. The world is an evident, ob- 
vious, sacred harmony.” 

Until the nineteenth century man’s contro] over the material cir- 
cumstances of his life had hardly changed since ancient times. His 
transportation was just as slow, his wars as frequent; he was as igno- 
rant as ever about the strange maladies that assailed him; brutality 
was as widespread, physical suffering was the accepted lot of all, lives 


* This is the first chapter of a book, now in preparation, on Walt Whitman in 
France. 
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were as short. Men had disguised their sufferings in the past, ration- 
alized their brutalities, masked their ignorance. But they had never 
laid hold of the fundamental causes nor succeeded in controlling them. 
Philosophically they were advanced, as they were in the realms of art, 
but it was for the nineteenth century to bring to them the means of 
controlling material conditions. It did this by discovering how to use 
unlimited sources of power, steam and electricity, and by the germ 
theory of disease. With power it changed the dimensions of the world; 
with the germ theory of disease it struck at human suffering and at 
superstition. It brought to every man a measuring stick for scientific 
achievement. The puzzle of the physical universe disappeared. Where 
ignorance remained, it was for lack of resource for study. Not only did 
science answer concretely many of the old questions, but by its method 
it pointed the way for future discovery. Science postulated the right 
to examine anything. 


Man’s place in the universe was entirely changed by the new forces.* 
He took his place with the elements; he was thrown upon his own 
resources. Never had he so needed these resources; never had he been 
so completely unable to postpone the great philosophical issues. He 
needed almost at once a new synthesis of thought. Christianity in the 
new world was of no avail. The personal anthropomorphic God had 
to be abandoned. The old notions of virtue and reward were upset by 
the analyses of medicine and sociology. The question of death was 
reopened and immortality was interpreted more broadly. Metaphys- 
ically man was more alone than he had ever been in the history of 
the race. 


The new science did not pretend to bring metaphysical solutions; it 
was frankly a method of dealing with matter. But it was heavy with 
metaphysical implications. It brought new compulsions and new data 
to the philosophical thinker, but his problem was essentially the same. 
Whether it was original sin or cosmic force, the old practical problem 
was still there: the attitude of the individual man before the great 
questions; the problem of some likely arrangement for happiness. 


Science had removed the old deities; now the responsibility lay en- 


*H. Adams, The Education of Henry Adams, (Modern Lib., p- 380). “...To 
Adams the dynamo became a symbol of infinity. As he grew accustomed to the 
great gallery of machines, he began to feel the forty-foot dynamos as a moral force, 
much as the early Christians felt the Cross... Before the end one began to pray 
to it; inherited instinct taught the natural expression of man before silent and 
infinite force. Among the thousand symbols of ultimate energy, the dynamo was. 
not so human as some, but it was the most expressive.” 
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tirely with the personal thinker. The prograstination of the Christian 
mind, putting off to a remote time, deferring to a remote being, no 
longer answered the questions that were posed with an immediacy 
that was undeniable. The old bi-partite architecture of Christian 
thought had been struck down: the soul and matter no longer stood 
at exclusive extremes. They were so united as to form mutually indis- 
pensable attributes of protoplasmic life. In morals and ethics the sys- 
tem of rewards was swept away; to replace it, intelligence, and a 
concept of the present moment. A new religion and a new philosophy 
were at hand, a re-evaluation of old issues from man’s new position in 
the universe, and an inclusion of the new elements. 

The new philosophy came almost simultaneously with the need for 
it. In America Emerson in his Essays re-evaluated philosophical 
thought, bridging the gap from Christian morality. Such essays as 
Self-Reliance and Compensation were direct answers to the new ques- 
tions. In Whitman the religious mold was cast. Not that Whitman 
founded a “religion,” for the day of cults was past. But he pointed 
out, as Emerson had done, how the metaphysical problems were to be 
solved afresh for the new age. 

The great body of readers who confronted Whitman’s poetry be- 
longed as firmly as ever to the old Christian philosophy. A few pages 
of Whitman produced in these readers an impression of total chaos. 
“Rank materialism,” they cried. “What of religion, virtue, God, mo- 
rality, crime, vice, sin; what of duty, creation, the Scriptures, man’s 
burden!” But most of all the cry ran: “What of morality!” For on 
this score he was found most dangerous. 

One can imagine no more complete volte-face in a whole moral and 
ethical system than that which the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass 
represented. There was hardly a single pattern of thought, hardly a 
concept, a prejudice, a conviction, that it did not challenge, tacitly or 
openly. Emerson was the first, and for a while the only man to see 
anything more than sheer extravagance in the new volume. He, how- 
ever, saluted Whitman “at the beginning of a great career,” and gave 
him encouragement. Understandably too, as he was doubtless the man 
who was best prepared to understand Whitman’s universe. It was after 
all his own universe, the universe of the Essays. 

In America first, then in England, finally on the continent, the in- 
dignation poured forth against the new book. In Walt Whitman in 
Camden Traubel writes of such an article (1888) which is typical. 
“W. handed me a leaf from the Christian Union containing an article 
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by Munger on Personal Purity, in which this is said: ‘Do not suffer 
yourself to be caught in the Walt Whitman fallacy that all nature and 
all processes of nature are sacred and may therefore be talked about. 
Walt Whitman is not a true poet in this respect, or he would have 
scanned nature more accurately. Nature is silent and shy where he is 
loud and bold.’” 
A statement of contemporary American opinion is to be found in 
| Bliss Perry: ““The New York Criterion characterized the book as ‘muck 
and obscenity’; the London Critic declared that “Walt Whitman is as 


/ unacquainted with art as a hog is with mathematics,’ and that one 


page ‘deserves nothing so richly as the public executioner’s whip.’ The 


\ Boston Intelligencer comments upon its ‘bombast, egotism, vulgarity, 


and nonsense,’ and the Boston Post upon its ‘exulting audacity of 
Priapus-worshipping obscenity.’ The Boston Christian Examiner uses 
the phrases ‘impious libidinousness’ and ‘ithyphallic audacity.’ ”’ 

For a statement of English opinion we can do no better than to refer 
to Blodgett’s Walt Whitman in England: “...In general, the English 
reading public took to Whitman no more warmly than did his own 
countrymen, and had Leaves of Grass been published in England in 
1855, it would have had as troubled a career as it enjoyed in America, 
and with no Emerson to wish it godspeed. No doubt Thomas Chol- 
mondeley described the common English reaction accurately enough 
when in May 1857 he wrote to his friend ‘Thoreau: 

Walt Whitman’s poems have only been heard of in England to be 
laughed at and voted offensive. . . The man appears to me not to 
know how to behave himself. I find the gentleman altogether left 
out of the book. Altogether these Leaves completely puzzle me. Is 
there actually such a man as Whitman? Has anyone seen or handled 
him? His is a tongue ‘not understanded of the English.’ 

When Cholmondeley began to read the book aloud, his father-in-law, 
the Rev. Zachary Macauley, cried, ‘I’ll not listen to that stuff—if you 
go on- with it, I’ll throw it into the fire!’ Another hostile vote was 
Charles Kingsley’s, who called the poems ‘the product of a coarse, 
sensual mind.’ The majority of English gentlemen, could they have 
been persuaded to look into Leaves of Grass, would have been af- 
fronted by Whitman’s violation of the social code, his lack of reticence. 
They are well represented by Soames Forsyte, who ‘was secretive in 
matters of sex; no Forsyte talked sex, or liked to hear others talk it’; 
or by Meredith’s Sir pycioughby, who wished to have his bride ‘come 
and seeing him with her sex’s eye as the first of all men.’ The ay 
man in England was as much Walt’s enemy as in America. 
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The separation of spirit and matter was fundamental for Christian 
philosophy. In Whitman we find the exact opposite. As an apostle of 
the new world that was born in the nineteenth century, looking ahead 
to the twentieth rather than backwards, he stands for the unity of 
spirit and matter, the body equally with the soul, a metaphysics rooted 
in a sound materialism. In contrast to the past Whitman represents a 
reassembling of natural forces. (His own word is ensemble.) There is, 
consequently, something unhuman, something of the godhead about 
all his figures. 


In Whitman there is no divinity more sacred than man himself; it 
is he who creates. His figures partake less of the strictly human and 
more of the elemental and universal. Virtue, morals, law, crime, good 
and devil, all are present not as the indication of any deity, but as 
natural forces in a universe of forces. They have certain of the qualities 
of gravitation, centrifugal force, heat, momentum. Whitman, by this 
quality of ensemble, is first of all a conciliator of contradictions. He 
synthesizes the new society by including it in its entirety; body and 
soul, good and evil, male and female, physical and spiritual. As he 
states in the Song of Myself: 


I am the poet of the body and I am the poet of the soul. 

I am the poet of the woman the same as the man. 

I am not to be the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be 
the poet of wickedness also. 

What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 

Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand indif- 
ferent. 


In Starting from Paumanok the synthesis of spirit and matter is 
clearly drawn. It is no longer an antithesis, nor a combination of ele- 
ments, but a unified whole: 


I will make the poems of materials, for I think they are to be 
the most spiritual poems, 

And I will make the poems of my body and of morality, 

For I think I shall then supply myself with the poems of my 
soul and of immortality. 


The old philosophy had lodged authority in God. From Him came 
the beginning and end of time, the absolute virtues; He furnished the 
absolute criterion. This notion of an exterior, absolute standard could 
tolerate only a submissive attitude of mind in the devout. Too much 
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questioning was blasphemy and heresy. By what is this authority to 
be replaced? Whitman replaces it with the sovereignty and divinity of 
man himself, Man poised and thoughtful in Nature. In Inscriptions 
we read: 

Me Imperturbe, standing at ease in Nature, 

Master of all or mistress of all, aplomb in the midst of irrational 

things, 
Imbued as they, passive, receptive, silent as they, 
Finding my occupation, poverty, notoriety, foibles, crimes, less 


important than I thought, 
Me toward the Mexican Sea, or in the Manahatta or the Ten- 


nessee, or far north or inland, 

A river man, or a man of the woods or of any farm-life of these 
States or of the coast, or the lakes or Kanada, 

Me wherever my life is lived, O to be self-balanced for contin- 


gencies, 
To confront night, storms, hunger, ridicule, accidents, rebuffs, as 


the trees and animals do. { 

Time in the Christian philosophy was either past or future; it was 
a part of the emotionalism of faith. One could look ahead to the goal 
of perfection, or backwards at the sordid imperfections of flesh. Be- 
tween these two points the present moment was lost. The burdened 
memory and strained imagination had no time to evolve a concept of 
it. For Whitman, on the other hand, it is the present moment which 
is of supreme importance. The finite beginning and end represented 
by the Christian God are lost in the moment of being: 

I have heard what the talkers were talking, the talk of the begin- 
ning and the end. 
But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now, 
And will never be any more perfection than there is now. 
‘The minute than comes to me over the past decillions, 
There is no better than it or now. 
(Song of Myself) 

In nearly every respect Whitman was the contrary of the Christian 
philosophy; in his unity as compared with its dualities; in his concept 
of time; in his scientific universe where natural forces and not man 
are the center; in his recognition of evil; in his recognition of the im- 
portance of material things; in his dealing with sex; in his Emersonian 
balance as opposed to Christian extremes; in his lack of sentimentality; 
in his appraisal and evaluation of “self”; in his freedom from tradi- 
tion; in his sense of personal authority; in his religion without dogma; 
in his philosophical detachment; in his enthusiasm for life. Section 12 
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from Starting from Paumanok is a kind of literary manifesto in which 
he sets forth these principles that so distinguished him from his prede- 
cessors. (‘The italics are mine.) 


I will make the songs of passion to give them their way, 

And your song outlaw’d offenders, for I see you with kindred 
eyes, and carry you with me the same as any. 

i will make the true poem of riches, 

To earn for the body and the mind whatever adheres and goes 
forward and is not dropt by death; 

I will effuse egotism and show tt underlying all, and I will be the 
bard of personality, 

And I will show of male and female that either is but the equal 
of the other, 

And sexual organs and acts! do you concentrate in me, for I am 
determined to tell you with courageous clear voice to prove you 
illustrious, 

And I will show that there is no imperfection in the present, and 
can be none in the future, 

And I will show that whatever happens to anybody it may be 
turned to beautiful results, 

And I will show that nothing can happen more beautiful than 
death, 

And I will thread through my poems that teme and events are 
compact, 

And that all the things of the unwverse are perfect miracles, each 
as profound as any. 

I will not make poems with reference to parts, 

But I will make poems, songs, thoughts, with reference to en- 
semble, 

And I will not sing with reference to a day, but with reference to 
all days, 

And I will not make a poem nor the least part of a poem but has 
reference to the soul. 


Because having looked at the objects of the unwerse, I find. there 
is no one nor any particle of one but has reference to the soul. 

It was Whitman, and Emerson as well, who really gave the nine- 
teenth century the concept of the freedom of the will. Emerson writes 
in Self-Reliance, 

I shun father and mother, wife and brother when my genius calls 

me. I would write on the lintels of the door post, Whim. I hope it 

somewhat better than whim at last, but we cannot spend the day in 
explanation. 
As always with freedom, a part of the problem is to define the natural 
limits. Whitman does this, as Emerson does, by seeking those limita- 
tions in nature herself and not in theology. Man’s freedom lies in his 
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awareness, in his command and possession of himself, in the full em- 
ployment of the resources of life. Freedom for man lies in his becoming 
a cosmic force, or better, in realizing that he is one; there is something 
very strained and artificial in the concept of the purely “human.” 
Whitman shows that to be “human” is no more a permanent condi- 
tion of mankind than any single step in evolution. 

Nineteenth century Christianity appealed to the weakness in man- 
kind. In this period the spectacle of the Passion had become a symbol 
of the individual life. Each man bore his cross. He served not himself, 
nor even life, but an “ideal” which was the product of his overtaxed, 
isolated imagination. He was driven by duty, arbitrary and impera- 
tive. He did not know its nature, save that it imposed on him a con- 
sistency of behavior which somehow, in the tumult of his disordered 
emotions, passed for order. He knew only that most frequently his 
“duty” was remote and unpleasant. Whitman, like Emerson again, 
dispenses with arbitrary duty and. accords each man the power of 
determining for himself the nature of his duty. “Nothing at last is 
sacred,” Emerson had said in Self-Reliance, “but the integrity of your 
own mind.” Whitman puts it: 


I give nothing as duties, 
What others give as duties I give as living impulses, 
(Shall I give the heart’s action as a duty?) 


(Myself and Mine) 

In the Christian philosophy duty had been the same for all men. 
Stated in its broadest terms it had been the salvation of the soul. With 
Whitman the duty of no two men is alike. It lies where one finds it, 
where one chooses to put it. The old concept of duty and the old 
principle of authority passed simultaneously. How, indeed, with each 
man an individual authority, could the single, absolute authority con- 
tinue to exist? 

Whitman’s contemporaries saw chaotic results. But in the Whitman 
universe chaos and anarchy do not result from individual authority. 
Nature is ordered as a whole. Man as a natural force, an elemental 
force, will be more orderly than purely as an individual. The concept 
of “personality” will bring the concept of other personalities. Man will 
be closer to the old altruistic ideal than the philosophy of personal 
gain ever allowed him to be. He will be moral by necessity. This was 
the theme of the opening lines of Leaves of Grass: 


One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 
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ff the Middle Ages are taken as the highest expression of Chris- 
tianity, one can see it fall in descending and diminishing waves over 
the subsequent centuries. With the Renaissance came the Reform, a 
revitalizing force, but an admission by that very fact ofa lessening of 
the old energy; the seventeenth century, the theological century, the 
casuistical period; the eighteenth century, the period of denunciation 
and disillusionment. But the nineteenth century saw a renaissance of 
the Church. 

Christianity had been militant in the past, it had been serene, it had 
been pedantic; but it had never been so polemical, so enthusiastic, so 
lyrical as with the early Romantics. 

In 1802 there appeared in France Le Génie du Christianisme of 
Chateaubriand, the great defense of emotional Christianity: ‘“There is 
a God; the grasses of the valley and the cedars upon the mountains 
bless his name, the insects murmur his praises, the elephant salutes 
him at the break of day, the bird upon the branch sings of him, his 
power breaks forth in the lightning, and in the sea is shown his im- 
mensity. Only Man declares: ‘There is no God.” In 1809 came Les 
Martyrs, the triumph of the Christian religion, as the author calls it. 
“I wish to recount the battles of the Christians, and the victory which 
the faithful won over the Spirits of the Abyss, through the glorious 
efforts of two martyred lovers.” 

For thirty years, from 1820 to 1850, Lamartine published his poems 
in various editions. Christian themes of a quiet, reposeful lyricism 
pervade them, very different from the massive cadences of Chateau- 
briand. He states his theme in the Harmonies poétiques et religieuses: 


But more than all it is thy name, O king of nature, 

Which makes vibrate within me this instrument divine! 
When I invoke that name, my heart filled with murmuring 
Re-echoes like a temple where the chanting has no end... 

In 1822 there appeared the first poems of Vigny, the collected poems 
in 1842. Biblical themes abounded: Moise, Eloa ou la Soeur des Anges, 
Le Déluge, La Fille de Jepthé, Le Trappiste, Le Mont des Oliviers, 
Satan sauvé, La Trinité humaine, etc. 

Lamennais from 1817 to 1825 brought out his Essai sur lindiffé- 
rence; in 1833 his emotional profession of faith in the Paroles d’un 
croyant: “The Son has promised to send the Spirit of consolation, the 
Spirit which emanates from the Father and from Him, and which is 
their mutual love; he will come and renew the face of the earth; it 
will be like a second creation. 
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Hugo’s writings are so imbued with the Christian spirit that one 
might study from page to page its influence on the choice of material, 
his imagery, his word symbolism. His philosophy is Christian in its 
anthropomorphism, its idealism, its respect for mediocrity. Even the 
pantheism of his later years is touched with Christianity. Of Hugo’s 
pantheism Berret writes: “The originality of Victor Hugo’s doctrine is 
in his pantheistic deism, in the mysterious possibility of the arbitrary 
intervention of God in a universe of which he is the whole, which is 
ordered and which moves, in a progressive sense, according to fixed 
laws, back towards him.” 

His notion of God broadens without becoming, as in Whitman, an 
abstract force. Berret points out the concrete nature of Hugo’s philos- 
ophy: “Victor Hugo thought of his philosophy as a religion. It is 
saturated with Christianity, since, in the final analysis, it proclaims 
the ascent of man to heaven through suffering, work, and love.” 

As the century progressed, there was increasing indication that 


people were turning away from the Church. In 1837 Hugo had written 
in Les Voix Intérieures: 


But among these advances of which our age is proud, 
In all the great noise of a glittering century, 
O Jesus, one thing in secret makes me afraid, 
The constantly weakening echo of your voice. 


An era of materialism began: there was materialism in the finely 
wrought prose and verse of the new literary schools, the Realists, the 
Parnassians. The literature teemed with new subjects: working men, 
prostitutes, idiots, degenerates, sensualists, prisoners, peasants, all 
classes, all levels of society. The minutiae of these lives were studied 
with an enormous body of detail in a literary form of rare cultivation 
and in a world of strictly three dimensions. Tired of inspiration and 
ideals, they turned to the concrete satisfaction of the craftsman: the 
carving of line, the measuring of proportion, the plastic beauty of the 
work itself. 

The silence, however, told the story. People were waiting, disap- 
pointed, bitter. The old idealism could still be felt, with its canons of 
the separation of spirit and matter, with its promises of rewards, its 
incredible virtues, its terrible punishment of sin. The artists took 
their stand with the flesh; the bourgeois preserved the old forms, the 
strict attitude toward morality, the notion of the vengeful God. 

Historical relativism destroyed the basis of the old faith and laid 
the foundations of a new mysticism. It was this mysticism which Whit- 
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man incorporated into his poetry, which he reconciled with science. 
But in spite of the progress of the nineteénth century towards this new 
mysticism, it was not until the first years of the twentieth that it began 
to spread widely. Science at first seemed destructive. Paul Bourget in 
Essays on Contemporary Psychology stated this dilemma of modern 
science. “Science is able to qualify and describe phenomena in terms 
of other phenomena, but that is all science can do; it is the prisoner 
of its own inability to determine a first cause beyond the infinite series 
of phenomena so qualified and described. Thus science makes impos- 
sible all belief in revelations of a supernatural order, and at the same 
time declares itself unable to solve the problems which revelations 
once solved.” 

“Atheist” was a Christian word. “Atheism is often the hatred of 
God, and hatred is a form of fear, a sign of belief, at all events a pre- 
occupation with the hated object.” (Emile Faguet, Le Dix-huitiéme 
siécle, ‘‘Montesquieu.”) It was an emotional word and was reserved 
most particularly for those who did not recognize the Christian God. 
The nineteenth century used the word strongly against those thinkers 
who rejected Christian authority. The anathema seemed to bind them 
even more closely to the Christian world. The atheists themselves felt 
the validity of the bond, and they recognized in it a strength that 
could never be replaced. Turning from conventional religion, they 
found no philosophy to embrace save the one alternative to the Chris- 
tian world of spirit: the world of matter. They were more Christian 
than they thought; they were banished, yet longed to return to the 
homeland. Beneath the cynicism and the nonchalance of materialism 
were bitterness, disillusionment, unfulfillment: the whole concept of 
the “poétes et siécle maudits.” 

Indeed, why cursed? It was because these men, ideologically, were 
unable to free themselves from the Church. They were “non-believers” 
only in that they could not accept the Christian mythology. By train- 
ing, by habit of mind, they were Christian. Renan’s long search is a 
case in point. As he states so eloquently in Souvenirs d’enfance et de 
jeunesse: “I was a Christian nevertheless; for all the papers I have 
from that period reflect the feeling, very clearly set forth, which I later 
tried to convey in the Life of Jesus; namely, a keen relish of the evan- 
gelical ideal and for the character of the founder of Christianity. The 
idea that in abandoning the Church I would be remaining faithful to 
Jesus, took hold of me; and if I had been capable of believing in 
visions I should certainly have seen Jesus saying to me: ‘Leave me to 
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be my disciple.’ This thought sustained and emboldened me. I may 
say that from that moment the Life of Jesus was written in my mind. 
My belief in the outstanding personality of Jesus, which is the soul of 
the book, was my strength in the struggle against theology. Jesus has, 
in actual fact, been my master always. In following truth at the cost of 
every sacrifice, I was assured of following him and of heeding the first 
of his teachings.” 

These men of the nineteenth century were not, as a later generation 
was to be, a species so new in ideology of mind as to make it impos- 
sible to speak of a “break,” so different as to constitute no heresy, so 
unprovided for by traditional religious institutions that no banish- 
ment, no excommunication existed applicable to them. Walt Whitman 
was of this later generation. The Song of Myself was the result of no 
inner theological debate. 

And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 
For I who am curious about each am not curious about God, 


(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace with God 
and about death.) 


I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand God not 
in the least, 


Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful than 
myself. 


Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

At the base of Christian philosophy had been the concept of the 
separation of spirit and matter. A postulate of this separation was the 
subordination of matter to spirit. On this foundation rested the archi- 
tecture of the Christian world: body and soul, earth and heaven, right 
and wrong, virtue and sin, God and Satan. To this dichotomy there 
corresponded a system of reward and punishment dependent upon the 
godhead. In it were vested the qualities necessary to the function of a 
world of such extremes and antinomies: omniscience, absolute justice, 
the beginning and end of time. The figure was anthropomorphic even 
beyond the mere physical semblance and human sympathies. Most of 
all it was anthropomorphic in its finiteness, its limitations, furnishing 
as it did an absolute, infallible standard of judgment for all questions. 

As in Pilgrim’s Progress the life of the Christian was an endless 
journey towards a definite goal. Always ahead were the obstacles of 
evil to overcome; he could never arrive in this life. Hence a concrete 
immortality was indispensable; the unattainable must eventually be 
attained, the infinite encompassed, eternity conceived. These ultimate 
rewards were reserved for the after-life. For that ultimate unknown 
they reserved the solution of the eternal philosophical problems. 
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It was an absolute system; it allowed no speculations. It allayed 
: : . . ¥ ats . 
questions with its promise of knowledge. To a submissive mind or an 
ignorant one it provided answers suited to the needs. 


If we follow through the nineteenth century, we can find everywhere 
the traces of the dichotomy, the separation of spirit and matter. In 
literature the Romantics are idealists, led by their inspiration. Their 
writings are voluminous; Lamartine is proud of the flowing ease of his 
line. The trammels of the old “rules” are thrown off. The poet’s in- 
spiration is divine, a reflection of the voice of God, a token of divine 
election to prophecy. It is characteristic that the realistic reaction 
should bring with it a concern for form. The poet must at last write 
his own lines and polish them for what little excellence they are to 
have. It was this belief that led to Parnassianism as it was to lead 
inevitably, at a later date, to the sensuality of the Symbolists. Art for 
art’s sake was the counterpart in literature of the materialism of the 
new scientific age. Gautier formulated the theory in his poem on 4rt. 


Yes, the work shows fairer 
In matter stubborn 

For working, 
Verse, marble, onyx, enamel. 


All perishes. — Resolute art 
Alone holds eternity. 

The bust 
Outlasts the citadel. 


The Gods themselves fail. 
But regal lines 

Prevail, 
More strong than bronze. 


Love was a divine affinity between two people, spontaneous and 
compelling, conceived at an early age and enduring for life. Physical 
“Jove” was a contradiction in terms. The “ideal’’ was pushed to such 
tortured extremes that Maupassant said of it: “L’idéal n’est autre 
chose que l’invraisemblable.” Thus in the later nineteenth century 
physical love was exalted, because it had so long been denied. The 
triumph of spirit over matter was to be seen everywhere, still mys- 
teriously at work: the woman reformed by love, the repentent crimi- 
nal, the Quasimodos of the world with the triumph they represented 
of the spirit over flesh. 
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In each we see the Christian pattern; the conviction that there is no 
exaggeration of good, that the mind must submit (hence the laxness 
of mental tension noticeable in the Romantics, with the corresponding 
increase of emotional tension, and such characteristic pathological 
states as abulia in the “mal du siécle”) that reward will follow the 
period of testing, that matter and spirit are the extremes of being. 


With the passing of this polemical period, which corresponded 
roughly to the poet’s lifetime, there began a period of assimilation. 
The poet’s task was completed; he enjoyed esoteric fame. But for the 
great mass of readers he was unknown. His had been a “‘succés de 
scandale,” with here and there a glimmering of individual understand- 
ing. Now his poetry began to work subtly, obscurely, on the minds of 
the reading public of America and Europe. Whitman had set the force 
in motion; now it rolled, gathering momentum. Foreign translations 
appeared, articles of intelligent critical intention grew more numerous. 
The old interest in the vulgar, sensational colossus died out. An in- 
trinsic interest, though sporadic, began. 

Then in the first decade of the twentieth century Whitman was dis- 
covered by his real contemporaries. The Leaves had preceeded them 
by over half a century, but now they found in them their own poet, 
the poet of the “Modern World” which he had helped to create. They 
listened to what he had written for them in 1855 in Inscriptions: 


Poets to come! orators, singers, musicians to come! 

Not today is to justify me and answer what I am for, 

But you, a new brood, native, athletic, continental, greater than 
before known, 

Arouse! for you must justify me. 


I myself but write one or two indicative words for the future, 
I but advance a moment only to wheel and hurry back in the 
darkness. 


I am a man who, sauntering along without fully stopping, turns 
a casual look upon you then averts his face, 

Leaving it to you to prove and define it, 

Expecting the main things from you. 


JAY LEYDA: 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAG 
ENTERTAINS A POET 


It seems to have been in 1859, or not long before, that Herman 
Melville began his career of poet. Responsibilities as head of a large 
family, obligations imposed by a burdensome property that he had 
managed to halve, but not dispose of, before sailing for the Mediter- 
ranean and Asia Minor in 1856, had hand-cuffed him to his desk and 
had brought about a “nervous condition” that disturbed, and even 
alarmed the family. 


On April 7, 1857, while in Milan, Herman was trying to see the 
faded Last Supper by the light of sunset, his sister Augusta, in a village 
above Albany, wrote to their uncle, Peter Gansevoort, suggesting that 
after his tour Herman be placed in “some position which would give 
him occupation, & to some extent, means of support.” Augusta pro- 
posed that her uncle use his influence to find such a position in the 
New York Custom House, and her argument stressed health: 


We all feel that it is of the utmost importance that something 
should be done to prevent the necessity of Herman’s writing as he 
has been obliged to for several years past. Were he to return to the 
sedentary life which that of an author writing for his support neces- 
sitates, he would risk the loss of all the benefit to his health which 
he has gained by his tour, & possibly become a confirmed invalid. 

Of this his physicians have warned him. 

On his return to America Melville apparently agreed to the family 
plan, or so he said to his brother-in-law, Lemuel Shaw, Jr., who re- 
layed the news to Samuel Shaw, in Europe: 

... he says he is better than at any time while absent, but still he is 

not perfectly well; he staid with us about a week & I gave a dinner- 

party for him & had a very pleasant one, Dr Holmes & the two 

Dana’s & Herman says he is not going to write any more at present 

& wishes to get a place in the N.Y. Custom House. . . 

One of the guests at Lem Shaw’s distinguished dinner was a cousin 
of Herman’s, Peter Gansevoort’s son Henry, a bumptious law student 
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at Harvard that year. It is Henry Gansevoort who has left us, of this 
dinner, one of the most tantalizing records in all literary history. Here 
is his diary entry for May 27, 1857: 

Dined at 6 P.M. with Chief Justice Shaw and his son. There were 

present Dr Holmes, the poet, Herman Melville the author, R H 

Dana the jurist, and several others, including Dr Inches of Boston— 

After a short conversation in the parlour we were seated at a sump- 

tous repast, presided over by the Chief Justice. First Course Salmon 

in French style Mock Turtle soup, Spring chicken, squabs, broiled 
turkey, mutton chops sweetbread, Canvass back duck and too many 
other things to enumerate. Every kind of dessert, useless to name 
and Bergundy Hock Claret, Madara Heidsick Sherry Ancette and 
other wines, cordials, etc. Seltzer water etc. Wit circled the board, 
repartee flashed and humor, thundered until 11 P.M. when the 
joyous company seperated. This is a memorable day for me—Holmes 

remarked in the course of the conversation that a lecturer was a 

literary strumpet subject for a greater than whore’s fee to prostitute 

himself. Many good things were said which I shall ever treasure in 
my memory and therefore need not transcribe to paper. 

One can’t resist speculation on these untranscribed “good things.” 
Holmes’ strictures on lecturers are particularly tempting; as a well- 
paid lecturer he enjoyed making fun of the business. He had read his 
humorous treatment of the subject, ‘Lecturers and Lecturing,” before 
the Pittsfield Library Association in the spring of 1854. Could Mel- 
ville have heard him then, and questioned him, over the “sumptous re- 
past,” on the ethics of this popular cultural sport? When the attempt 
at the Custom House failed, he was to embark on three unprofitable 
seasons of this prostitution. 

Out of the unsuccessful lecturer the poet was born. The tours 
showed Melville a wider range of his country than he had ever seen 
before, taking him as far south as Clarksville, Tennessee, and west to 
Milwaukee. The forced leisure en route between engagements gave 
him, ever an intense reading man, more time than usual for reading— 
almost as much time as he had when he took another voyage in 1860 
to recuperate from the recuperation of lecturing. Books spurred him 
with nearly the same power as personal experience, and to learn the 
new profession of poetry he was doubly dependent on his predeces- 
sors. Books, for Melville, were a necessity as vital as food, more neces- 
sary than comfort. Within the expense account kept during his first 
lecture tour of 1857-58, we can find the information, the ratio: 


Tea on R.R. 18 
Books 6.62 
Rubbers .80 
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No one who has read Melville’s prose need be told that this writer 
was no stranger to poetry. Although he had employed: various verse 
interludes in his novels (Mardi and Moby Dick, most significantly), 
the transformation from novelist to poet required a revolution on all 
levels. For an artist of forty, with wife, four children, and farm, to 
train himself in a new art, shows uncommon courage. Not even Dau- 
mier’s start at painting at this age is quite comparable, for he was 
able to continue winning bread as a caricaturist between canvasses. 
Melville’s switch was total; for with the exception of a memorial piece 
in the ’7os there is no evidence that he attempted complete works in 
prose again until the last years of his life. With the writing of his 
third lecture, “Travel,” in the fall of 1859, Melville said a long fare- 
well to prose.* 


The self-training shows itself, almost involuntarily, in his earliest 
extant dated poem (July 6, 1859) of this period, a jesting invitation 
to a friend, Daniel Shepherd, to visit him at Arrowhead: 


Placed ’tween the two decanters [of claret and otard], you, 
Like Alexander, your dear charmers view, 

And both so fair you find, you neither can eschew: 
—That’s what they call an Alexandrine; 

Don’t you think it very damn’d fine? 


There was another factor, perhaps a motive, in Melville’s poetic 
career: the old health question. Poems, at least in short forms, did 
not require the confinement at “hard study many hours in the day, 
with little or no exercise” for days on end, that worried his mother, 
his sisters, his wife Lizzie, his father-in-law, and his physician. I am 
inclined to believe that with the tabu placed by his physician on 
writing altogether, that Melville’s first poems were smuggled into 
existence, seasoned with the spice of a forbidden pleasure. Something 
of his relation, as poet, to his family, can be judged by a comment sent. 
long after this initial poetic period, by Lizzie Melville to her step-. 
mother, Mrs. Hope Shaw—in 1875. Herman had by this time composed 
three collections of poems, one of which had been published, and a 
narrative poem, which when printed was to fill two volumes. 


* The Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library offers some teasing 
hints on these last prose years in a letter from George Duyckinck to Mrs. Edward 
Baker, sent from Pittsfield on July 26, 1858 (‘I passed a very pleasant afternoon 
recently with your friend Typee Melville. He is busy on a new book”), and an un- 
addressed note of Melville’s (May 18, 1859), offering some magazine two enclosed 
works referred to, rather ambiguously, as “Pieces.” These may be early poems of 
this first period, or they may be prose sketches written, and rejected elsewhere, at 
an earlier date. 
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Herman is pretty well and very busy—pray do not mention to any 
one that he is writing poetry—you know how such things spread 
and he would be very angry if he knew I had spoken of it—and of 
course I have not, except in confidence to you and the family. . . 


On May 30, 1860, when Herman sailed from Boston on the clipper- 
ship Meteor, captained by his brother Thomas, with the intention of 
making a trip around the world, he left with Lizzie a volume of poems 
that she prepared for peddling, with Evert Duyckinck’s assistance. 
When Herman halted at San Francisco and returned to New York 
on the Vanderbilt steamship, North Star, arriving on November 12, 
the peddling had ended, and his first volume of poems was doomed.” 


But Herman Melville, Poet, had only begun to fight; on the eve of 
the event that was to bring him his first large concentrated effort in 
poetry, he composed one of his finest short poems: 


Misgivings. 


When ocean-clouds over inland hills 
Sweep storming in late autumn brown, 
And horror the sodden valley fills, 
And the spire falls crashing in the town, 
I muse upon my country’s ills— 
The tempest bursting from the waste of Time 
On the world’s fairest hope linked with man’s foulest crime. 


Nature’s dark side is heeded now— 
(Ah! optimist-cheer disheartened flown)— 
A child may read the moody brow 
Of yon black mountain lone. 
With shouts the torrents down the gorges go, 
And storms are formed behind the storm we feel: 
The hemlock shakes in the rafter, the oak inthe driving keel. 


* Several poems in later collections and among his posthumous papers may derive 
from poems in this first collection, for Melville was in the habit of keeping a hope- 
ful poem by him for years, correcting, revising, pasting and pinning. There is 
however, in the collection of manuscript poems at Harvard’s Houghton Library, 
one sheet that appears to have been discarded or salvaged from this original first 
manuscript: 


A Reasonable Constitution+ 


What though Reason forged your scheme? 
"Twas Reason dreamed the Utopia’s dream: 
’Tis dream to think that Reason can 
Govern the reasoning creature, man. 
+Observable in Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia” are First its almost entire reason- 
ableness. Second its almost entire impracticability. The remark applies more or 
less to the Utopia’s prototype “Plato’s Republic”. 


This is in the hand of Lizzie Melville, trained to omit all punctuation, 


tially corrected by its author. and par- 
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Three days after Melville advanced his gducation with the purchase 
of five volumes of The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, Fort Sum- 
ter was fired upon. His second son, Stanwix, tells his grandmother of 
his father’s earliest war-time activity, in June—an act of typical Mel- 
villian logic, but not one to endear a ten-year-old son: 


Papa took me to the cattle. show grounds to see the soldiers drill, 
but we did not see them, because one of the factories was on fire, 
it was too bad. 


But papa took me a ride all through the Cemetery. 


With some idea of trying for a commission in the Navy, Melville 
went down to New York, but got little more satisfaction than a visit 
with Duyckinck to the Navy Yard where they heard a Lt. Buckner, of 
the Savannah, deliver a lecture on the Dahlgren gun, and saw the 
body of Capt. James H. Ward, with, in the words of Evert Duyc- 
kinck’s journal, “lighted candles at the feet and head. . . slain at his 
gun by a secessionist’s shot from Matthias Point. Who shall fathom the 
iniquity of this rebellion?” 


Failing to cast himself in an active role, Melville settled down to 
his job of spectator-poet. The political aspects of the war caused him 
no particular emotion, unless irony can be called an emotion; he is 
not known to have taken any part in Pittsfield’s political whirl, nor 
to have taken any advantage of his annual poll tax. The social and 
human aspects of civil war, however, moved him to his deepest depths 
of thought and compassion. Slavery was an evil he had fought fiercely 
—but outside the ranks of the Abolitionists; his satire in Mardi on the 
suicidal institution of slavery was too fierce for any political party’s 
use. As for the super-suicidal institution of war, Mardi had also a 
bitter word in 1849. And now that war was here, not without some 
effect on every hour—even in the secure geography of Berkshire,—the 
thinker, now working in the medium of poetry, thought out loud on 
paper about the war. 


In these first years of the war Melville made no effort to reflect its 
main events, nor even to interpret its course. The war was absorbed 
into the poetic vein; some event of special drama or significance in 
his eyes would evoke a verse, or, just as often, some common occur- 
rence of war would gleam symbolically in Melville’s hands, as in this 
religious poem: 
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The Night-March. 


With banners furled and clarions mute 
An army passes in the night; 

And beaming spears and helms salute 
The dark with bright! 


In silence deep the legions stream: 
With open ranks, in order true, 

Over boundless plains they stream and gleam— 
No Chief in view! 


Afar, in twinkling distance lost 
(So legends tell) he lonely wends, 
And, back through all that shining host, 
His mandate sends! 

With the women of the family knitting army socks and exchanging 
diagrams for army mittens, Melville continued his poetic education. 
Soon after landing in temporary New York quarters (150 East 18 
Street) in January 1862, he sent a message to Evert Duyckinck asking 
him to relieve his “rheumatism-bound” existence with volumes of the 
Elizabethan dramatists—Dekker and Webster, especially. (Today there 
is a harmless—and useless—game that is played: to choose a moment 
from some life of the past that one would sacrifice a moment of one’s 
own life to witness. For this game, I choose the moment of Melville’s 
opening The White Devil for the first time.) 


Once able to get out of doors he went on an orgy in the second-hand 
book stores of Nassau Street. From the random volumes re-collected 
of his now scattered library, here is the meaningful list of his dated 
purchases in his one and a half months’ spree: 


February 14, The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood (in two volumes) 
February 15, The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore (in six volumes) 
and the Poems of James Clarence Mangan 

February 17, The Works of Robert Fergusson 

February 26, The Works of Isaac Disraeli (in seven volumes) 

March 4, Germany, by Madame de Staél-Holstein (in two volumes) 

March 17, The Poems of Heine 

March 22, ‘Two series of Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson (in which 
the concentration of Melville’s marks and comments in the 
Second Series are in Essay I, ‘The Poet’) 

April 3, The Poetical Works and Remains of Henry Kirke White 

April 6, Poems, by Matthew Arnold— 


and no one knows how many others before returning to Pittsfield fo 
his last year in Berkshire. 
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Barely half of this last Berkshire year was spent at the Arrowhead 
farm. Its responsibilities and associations had become too painful, and 
Melville arranged to move his family into the village of Pittsfield 
while trying to dispose of his remaining eighty acres. This occasioned 
one of his periodic poem-weedings, described with an unconvincing 
air of lightness in a letter to his brother Thomas, as a disposal of “my 
own doggerel” to a trunk-maker “at ten cents the pound.” In this 
same letter of May 25, sent to Hong Kong to await the arrival of 
Thomas’s ship, the Bengal, Herman reports the progress of the war: 


The war goes bravely on. McClellan is now within fifteen miles of 
the rebel capital, Richmond. New Orleans is taken &c &c &c. You 
will see all no doubt in the papers at your Agents. But when the 
end—the wind-up—the grand pacification is coming, who knows. We 
beat the rascals in almost every field, & take all their ports &c, but 
they dont cry “Enough!”—It looks like a long lane, with the turning 
quite out of sight.—Guert [Gansevoort, his cousin] has recently 
been appointed to the command of a fine new sloop of war. I am 
rejoiced to hear it. It will do him good in more ways than one. He 
is brave as a lion, a good seaman, a natural-born officer, & I hope 
he will yet turn out the hero of a brilliant victory. 


One of Melville’s last acts before leaving Pittsfield for good in the 
fall of 1863 was to hang out “flags and, festoons” (as reported in the 
Berkshire County Eagle) from the house on South Street, to greet 
the returning 49th Regiment and its hero colonel, William Bartlett. 
Melville was surely a guest at his neighbors’, the Morewoods’ recep- 
tion for Colonel Bartlett, where a display of fireworks and a serenade 
by the Pittsfield Liederkranz did their best to seem like glory. What 
did Bartlett tell Melville that set these lines into his poem, ‘The 
College Colonel’? 


There are welcoming shouts, and flags; 
Old men off hat to the Boy, 

Wreaths from gay balconies fall at his feet, 
But to him—there comes alloy... 


In spite of the spate of war verse filling the newspapers and maga- 
zines of both north and south, none of Melville’s verse is known to 
have seen print during the war—with a single interesting exception. 
The Sanitary Fairs, providing Northern ladies with an opportunity to 
keep busy and do good on a grander scale than knitting, had humane 
motives that interested Melville. In Albany he visited the Bazaar that 
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his cousin Catherine Gansevoort had helped organize. To the Great 
Western Sanitary Fair in Cincinnati he sent a letter of encouragement. 
And when an invitation came from John P. Kennedy in Baltimore to 
contribute a piece (could he have asked Melville for a poem?) to a 
volume to be sold at the Metropolitan Fair in New York, Melville re- 
sponded. Kennedy's plan was to reproduce in facsimile something 1n 
the hand of each distinguished American writer. The resulting volume, 
Autograph Leaves of Our Country’s Authors, contains Melville’s first 
publication, after at least five year of poetry: 


Inscription 
For the Slain 
At Fredericksburgh. 


A glory lights an earnest end; 

In jubilee the patriot ghosts ascend. 
Transfigured at the rapturous height 
Of their passionate feat of arms, 
Death to the brave’s a starry night,— 
Strown their vale of death with palms. 


When this volume went on sale at the Metropolitan Fair on April 9, 
1864, Melville was on his way to the front. 


On the day before, Allan Melville wrote to Richard Lathers from 
the Ebbit House in Washington: 


My brother Herman & I arrived here this morning. He is very 
anxious to go to the front, but it appears that it is difficult to get a 
pass—It has occurred to me that perhaps you might address a line 
to Secretary Stanton introducing Herman & stating his wish, as a 
literary man he might be favored. As such men should have oppor- 
tunities to see that they may describe. 

While Allan tried this line, Herman applied to Charles Sumner for 
the same help. From the Senate Chamber Sumner wrote to the Pro- 
vost-Marshal, requesting a pass for Melville, “a loyal citizen & my 
friend.” In one way or another, the pass came through that day: 


Herman Melville Esq & his brother Allen Melville Esq have 
permission to visit the Army of the Potomac & return 


By order of the Secretary of War: 
Edwin M. Stanton 


No matter what general or artistic aims Melville may have had in 
this excursion, there was a specific family motive: the presence of 
Lt. Col. Henry Gansevoort, of the 13th New York Cavalry, in camp at 
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Vienna, Virginia. The Harvard law stydent who had reported so 
meticulously the menu of Lemuel Shaw’s distinguished dinner-party 
had entered service as a private three days after President Lincoln’s 
first call for 75,000 volunteers, and had risen from the ranks on rungs 
of physical pressure on various battle-fields alternating with rungs of 
political pressure at home in Albany. On a visit to New York in 
February, 1863, Herman and Allan Melville had seen their cousin, 
then Lieutenant in the 5th U.S. Artillery, at Fort Hamilton, where, 
as Herman reported to Henry’s sister Catherine, the Lieutenant 
“looked well and war-like, cheerfully embarked in the career of immor- 
tality.” When Herman and Allan Melville arrived from Washington 
on this more ambitious cousinly visit, Cousin Henry was not in camp, 
but in Washington, on Ordnance business. 


Allan soon tired of the jaunt (he needed no material for literature) 
and, without waiting for Henry’s return, went back to Washington 
where his wife looked for him impatiently, writing in the meantime 
to one of her step-daughters, “we arrived here safely, but did not find 
Papa. We learned he had gone with Uncle Herman to the front of the 
Army of the Potomac on Sunday last. . . . We hope to see Papa to- 
morrow—unless the Guerrillas have got Papa & Uncle Herman.” 


Uncle Herman was seizing his opportunities, even at the risk of 
being seized, in turn, by Mosby’s guerrilla fighters. ‘Though his cousin 
was absent, he found friends and attention in the Vienna camp. Edwin 
Lansing, of Albany, made room for him in his tent, and when Melville 
went with a scouting party into Mosby’s woods, Henry’s erstwhile law 
partner, Captain Brewster, lent Melville a flannel shirt. 


Such a scout was no pic-nic, even though the camp was located only 
fifteen miles from Washington, or, as described by Melville in a later 
footnote, “within a gallop of the Long Bridge at Washington’—a 
fact emphasized by Melville in one of the introductory images in the 
poem based on his experience, “The Scout Toward Aldie:” 


And yet from the pine-tops one might ken 
The Capitol Dome—hazy—sublime— 
A vision breaking on a dream: 
So strange it was that Mosby’s men 
Should dare to prowl where the Dome was seen. 


Melville’s account of the expedition has all the color of direct touch 
and sight: 
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The sun is gold, and the world is green, 
Opal the vapors of morning roll; . 
The champing horses lightly prance— 
Full of caprice, and the riders too 
Curving in many a caricole. 
But marshalled soon, by fours advance— 
Mosby had checked that airy dance. 


By the hospital tent the cripples stand— 
Bandage, and crutch, and cane, and sling, 
And palely eye the brave array; 
The froth of the cup is gone for them 
(Caw! caw! the crows through the blueness wing) : 
Yet these were late as bold, as gay; 
But Mosby—a clip, and grass is hay. 


How strong they feel on their horses free, 
Tingles the tendoned thigh with life; 
Their cavalry jackets make boys of all— 
With golden breasts like the oriole; 
The chat, the jest, and laugh are rife. 
But word is passed from the front—a call 
For order; the wood is Mosby’s hall. 


It was either on this scout or soon after that Melville met the 
soldier who seems to have made the greatest impression on him during 
his visit. This was Dr. Oscar De Wolf, Assistant Surgeon of the neigh- 
boring regiment, the Second Massachusetts Cavalry, headed by Colonel 
Charles Russell Lowell. Both De Wolf and Lowell (as well as Lowell’s 
bride, then at camp) figure namelessly in the dramatis personae of 
“The Scout Toward Aldie:”’ 


The Surgeon (sashed in sacred green) 
Was glad ’twas not for him to say 
What next should be; if a trooper bleeds, 
Why he will do his best, as wont, 
And the partner in black will aid and pray; 
But judgment bides with him who leads, 
And Mosby many a problem breeds. 


This Surgeon was the kindliest man 
That ever a callous trade professed; 
He felt for him, that Leader young, 
And offered medicine from his flask: 
The Colonel took it with marvellous zest. 
For such fine medicine good and strong 
Oft Mosby and his foresters long. 
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Dr. De Wolf, later described in the poem as a “bluff, red, goodly man,” 
had apparently suffered some face-wound shortly before Melville’s 
Visit. 

When Henry Gansevoort returned to camp to find his cousin tented 
there, he filled his role of host by taking him over to Fairfax to meet 
Brigadier-General Robert O. Tyler—a pleasant evening, at the close 
of which Tyler presented Melville with something to read: the newly 
translated allegorical romance, Titan, by Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, 
and a pre-war prose translation of The Comedies of Terence. 

By the end of April Melville was back in New York, “suffering from 
a terrible attack of Neuralgia after his exposure in visiting the front 
of Our Army of the Potomac,” Henry Gansevoort is told by his sister 
Catherine. In a letter, recently discovered in Henry’s correspondence 
at the New York Public Library, Melville himself thanks the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel for the experience, neuralgia and all: 


New York May 1oth 1864 


My Dear Henry: I embrace the earliest opportunity afforded by 
my recovery from an acute attack of neuralgia in the eyes, to thank 
you for your hospitality at the camp, and make known the fact that 
I have not forgotten you. I enjoyed my visit very much, & would 
not have missed it on any account, and can only regret that you 
happened to be away when we arrived. But as when the sun reap- 
pears after being hidden; so—kc &c &c. Your imagination and 
modesty will supply the rest. I missed seeing the Dr at Washington, 
although I sought him at Willard’s. I trust he has got rid of his 
temporary disfigurement. When in your tent you introduced him 
to Gen. Tyler, you should have said:—General, let me make you 
acquainted with my friend here, Dont be frightened. This is not 
his face, but a masque. A horrible one, I know, but for God’s sake 
dont take it to be the man. General, that horrible masque, my 
word for it, hides a noble and manly countenance &c &c &c. Your 
wit & invention render further strumming on this string idle-—How 
is Captain Brewster? Coke on Lyttleton, and Strap on the Shoulder. 
My friendly regards & best wishes to the Captain & say to him that 
I hear the neigh of his war-horse in my dreams, likewise that I have 
a flannel shirt of his in my keeping; which I hope one day to exhibit 
as the identical shirt worn by that renowned soldier shortly after 
his entrance into the army.—Edwin Lansing—remember me to him. 
Tell him I frequently think of him & his tent & there is pleasure 
in the thought. Tell him to tell Dr Wolf (savage name, but sweet 
man) that my prayers ascend for him. 

And Gen Tyler, too. Pray, give my respects to him, & say that I 
agree with him about “Titan.” The worst thing I can say about 
it is that it is a little better than “Mardi.” The Terence I highly 
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value; indeed both works, as memorial of the hospitalities of an 
accomplished General & jolly Christian. 

And now, Col. Gansevoort of the 13th N. Y. Cavalry, conceive me 
to be standing some paces from you, in an erect attitude and with 
manly bearing, giving you the military salute. Farewell. May two 
small but choice constellations of stars alight on your shoulders. 
May your sword be a Lesson to the despicable foe & your name in 
after ages be used by Southern Matrons to frighten their children 
by. And after death (which God long avert, & bring about after 
great battles, quickly, in a comfortable bed, with wife & children 
around) may that same name be transferred to heaven—bestowed 
upon some new planet or cluster of stars of the first magnitude. 
Farewell, my hero 

& God bless you 
Herman Melville 


[added at top of first page: Lizzie wishes to be remembered to you. ] 


In June, at the battle of Cold Harbor, Tyler received a severe 
wound in the ankle. This wound evoked from Melville a fitting com- 
panion-piece for his letter to Henry Gansevoort; he wrote to Tyler in 
Philadelphia on July 21: 


When I read of you at Cold-Harbor, I recalled your hospitality 
at Fairfax, and the agreeable evening I spent with you there, in 
company with my cousin, Col. Gansevoort, and would have written 
you had I known how to address the note. 


Though I hope I am patriotic—enthusiastically so—yet I will not 
congratulate you, General, upon your wound, but will reserve that 
for the scar, which will be equally glorious and not quite so irk- 
some.—I am glad it is no worse with you, and rejoice to learn that 
you are in a promising way. I trust that you are in a condition to 
enjoy your book and your cigar, also (but this should have gone 
before) the sweet eyes of the sympathetic ladies, who, you know, 
have a natural weakness for heroes. How they must hover over 
you—the-angels!—and how must your dreams be mingled of love 
and glory. I dont know but that I ought to congratulate you at 
once, after all. 

But methinks I hear somebody say, Dont bore him with too long 
a yarn. 

Of course I shall not look for any reply to this note, or that you 
will trouble yourself any further about it than to receive it as an 
expression of respect and good-feeling. 

Very faithfully and sincerely yours 
Herman Melville* 


* The original of this letter is now in the Berg Collection, New York Public 
Library; permission has been granted for its publication here. The gay tone of 
Melville’s message might have been somewhat altered if he could have known that 
Tyler’s wound lamed him for life and permanently shattered his constitution. 
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Earlier this spring Melville had received, himself, a deeper wound 
in the death of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It was not a civil, but an 
inner conflict that produced this most poignant of Melville’s war-time 
poems: 


To have known him, to have loved him, 
After loneness long; 

And then to be estranged in life, 
And neither in the wrong; 

And now for death to set his seal— 
Ease me, a little ease, my song! 


By the testimony of a prefatory note, Melville tells us that this first 
published volume of poems was first conceived in April of 1865: 


With few exceptions, the Pieces in this volume originated in an 
impulse imparted by the fall of Richmond. They were composed 
without reference to collective arrangement, but, being brought 
together in review, naturally fall into the order assumed. 

Professor Willard ‘Thorp has demonstrated how dependent Melville 
was, in this stage of the volume’s composition, on a file of The Re- 
bellion Record; concentrating on the newspaper reportage reprinted 
there, Melville found the materials for most of his narrative and 
battle poems. It was natural for his method to regard everything in 
these volumes as raw material—even the poems reprinted there, for at 
least two of these, “The Eagle of Corinth’ by H.H.B. (Volume VI) 
and “The Swamp Angel” by T.N.J. (Volume VIII) imparted a direct 
“impulse” for Melville poems. We need not pause here to detect the 
“few exceptions’ composed before the end of the war, but it would 
seem that no poem traceable to the Record can be a candidate for 
their number. As the Melville family was a subscriber to Evert 
Duyckinck’s National History of the War for the Union, Civil, Mili- 
tary and Naval, this may also have been a source for the new volume 
of verse. 

On August 18 Harpers New Monthly Magazine accepted a poem 
for publication, crediting Melville’s old account at Harper’s with 
$1.17, but “The March to the Sea” was held for their February 1866 
number. By that time negotiations were in progress with Harper’s for 
a volume of Melville’s war verse, and the next three poems printed 
in the Magazine were probably extracted from the submitted manu- 
script. Taking his title from an earlier poem, “A Battle-Piece” (in- 
spired by a Salvator Rosa painting he had enjoyed abroad), never to 
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be printed by him, Melville sent the volume to press as Battle-Pieces 


and Aspects of the War. 

The final piece of work on this volume was the composition of a 
“Supplement,” influenced by the post-war conflicts in full blossom in 
the summer of 1866. In part, Melville says in it: 


Patriotism is not baseness, neither is it inhumanity. The mourn- 
ers who this summer bear flowers to the mounds of the Virginian 
and Georgian dead are, in their domestic bereavement and proud 
affection, as sacred in the eye of Heaven as are those who go with 
similar offerings of tender grief and love into the cemeteries of our 
Northern martyrs. And yet, in one aspect, how needless to point the 
contrast. 

Cherishing such sentiments, it will hardly occasion surprise that, 
in looking over the battle-pieces in the foregoing collection, I have 
been tempted to withdraw or modify some of them, fearful lest in 
presenting, though but dramatically and by way of a poetic record, 
the passions and epithets of civil war, I might be contributing to a 
bitterness which every sensible American must wish at an end. So, 
too, with the emotion of victory as reproduced on some pages, and 
particularly toward the close. . . Zeal is not of necessity religion, 
neither is it always of the same essence with poetry or patriotism. 

... The years of war tried our devotion to the Union; the time of 
peace may test the sincerity of our faith in democracy. 


The materials for this article have been provided through the courtesies of the 
Manuscript Division and the Berg Collection at the New York Public Library, 
Houghton Library of Harvard University, and the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston. I am also grateful to a grand-daughter of Herman Melville, Mrs. Henry K. 
Metcalf, and to his grand-nieces, Misses Agnes and Helen Morewood, for their co- 
operation. 
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THE POETRY OF E. E. CUMMINGS 


iis 


The poems of E. E. Cummings celebrate individuals. From Tulips 
and Chimneys (1923) on, this has been his continuously expanding 
theme. To this central conception everything in his work is addressed; 
his experimental techniques; his resurrecting of language from the 
dead box of grammar; his reanimation of the cliché and the colloquial; 
his concern with the look of a poem, how it lies on the page, as well 
as with the shape it makes in the ear; his audible punctuation, double- 
duty negatives and all the devices he employs, such as between-state- 
ment (an aside from an aside) and parenthetically dispersed words, 
for achieving immediacy and simultaneity. 


This accent on individuals accounts too for his satire, which because 
of its pungency and point has received perhaps a disproportionate 
amount of attention. He talks frequently out of the corner of his 
mouth, in his own brand of the vernacular based, in attitude and idiom, 
on the American wiseguy. 


elite tlic 
poor cuss 
tenderly this side up handle 


with care 
fragile 
and send him home 


to his old mother in 
a new nice pine box 


(collect 
(from 152, in Collected Poems) 


This brilliantly destructive, Swiftian satire is the obverse of his pas- 
sionate regard for individuals, whether people, animals or things. His 
hatred is primarily of anything that threatens or denies their individ- 
uality. His hatreds, therefore, like his loves, are legion. But his love 
is equally articulate. He is not, as true cynics are, tongue-tied in the 
presence of emotion. 
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I had started to say, originally, that Cummings’ poetry is a series of 
definitions of the individual. But “definition” is too static a term for 
the process of presentation in his poems, and “the individual” too 
colorless an abstraction for what they present. 


Perhaps the closest he has come to defining his central conception, 
in a more or less conventional manner, is in The Enormous Room 
(1922), a more than factual account of his internment during the first 
world war. The high point of the book is his encounter at La Ferté 
Macé, that French preview of a concentration camp, with certain per- 
sonages who possess the incorrigible virtue, in brutal surroundings, of 
remaining themselves. He refers to them, in John Bunyan’s language, 
as Delectable Mountains. One of the Delectable Mountains is described 
in Chapter IX: 


He did not come and he did not go. He drifted. 


His angular anatomy expended and collected itself with an effort- 
less spontaneity which is the prerogative of perhaps fairies, or at any 
rate of those things in which we no longer believe. But he was more. 
There are certain things in which one is unable to believe for the 
simple reason that he never ceases to feel them. Things of this sort— 
things which are always inside of us and in fact are us and which 
consequently will not be pushed off or away where we can begin 
thinking about them—are no longer things; they and the us which 
they are, equals A Verb; an IS. The Zulu, then, I must perforce 
call an IS. 


Here Cummings has stated the theme that is to be involved, implied 
or developed in all of his future writing. Significantly the theme is 
paralleled by a beginning re-evaluation of language. Two instances 
of a device he later uses consummately are introduced; the first in the 
phrase, ‘‘the prerogative of perhaps fairies.” 


“Perhaps,” as it is placed here, contributes to a gracious quality in 
the writing. Its placement is to be even more strategic. In “Spring is 
like a perhaps hand” (from 75, in Collected Poems) the word is put 
to a double use, stylistically reproducing the shifting emergence of 
spring. “Perhaps” now has the force of an adjective describing the 
hand as it moves delicately, tentatively 


arranging and changing placing 
carefully there a strange 
thing and a known thing here) ... 
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moving a perhaps \ 
fraction of flower here placing 
an inch of air there) and 


without breaking anything. 


“Perhaps” also retains its force as an adverb qualifying the whole 
statement. Our thought touching spring is all the more realized for 
this very accurate suggestion of its elusiveness. We are made to stop, 
almost unconsciously, to ask ourselves, “Is it really like a hand? yes 
of course it is.” 

Cummings has enlarged the vocabulary, intensively rather than ex- 
tensively, by amplifying its uses, as with “perhaps.” This follows his 
general practice of turning parts of speech back into words. ‘““Now” 
in “‘as these emerging now hills invent the air” (from 237, in Collected 
Poems) has all the magic immediacy that is traditionally looked for 
in poetry; an instantaneous effect similar to that found in the fifth line 
of this stanza from Keats’ “Ode to the Nightingale’: 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

‘Though the dull brain perplexes and retards. 
Already with thee! tender is the night... 


The second anticipatory instance in the passage quoted from The 
Enormous Room is the use of “IS.” More than one function is now 
performed by the hitherto verb. Grammatically it has been turned 
into a noun. Essentially it remains and becomes even more of a verb. 
It has lost the stigma of inactivity usually associated with existence. 

Purists may frown on it; but the device, like many of Cummings’, 
is an extension of common speech. “IS” has been given the force im- 
plied in the colloquial expression, “He 1s somebody.” 

The quality of being, to Cummings, is an active principle. This runs 
counter to the modern preoccupation with the drama of doing. It has 
become the technical fashion, best exemplified in Hemingway, to 
present character in and through “action.”’ But to Cummings “he does 
something” need not imply any marked or interesting degree of ex- 
istence. He makes the contrast plain in his si: 1g to “anyone” (29, in 
50 Poems) in the line 


they sowed their isn’t they reaped thcir same 
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Here the underlying conception of an IS reappears in negative form. 
As a matter of record, although it is basic to his philosophy, its verbal 
occurrence in the poems is infrequent. He is not so much concerned 
with constructing a watertight, logically consistent system with which 
to examine experience, as he is with providing symbols for the totality 
of an experience. 

I say “‘an experience” rather than “experience.” Although his poetry 
looks toward the universal it does so by means of intense particularity. 
It is a reaction of the whole person to a whole experience. 


Il. 


Between Cummings’ first definition of an IS in The Enormous Room 
and his magnificent re-affirmation in /xJ (1944) come fifteen books, of 
which ten are volumes of poetry. His earlier poems, with certain omis- 
sions, are brought together in the Collected Poems of 1938. Together 
with 50 Poems (1940), 1x1 and Santa Claus (1946), this forms one of 
the most impressive collections of poetry to be brought out in our time. 

Until recently, however, discussion of his work has tended to center 
about this or that phase of it; its format, for example, or certain inno- 
vations of style such as the breaking up of phrases and words. In his 
Essay on Rime Karl Shapiro writes: 


This poet is most concerned with the component 
Integers of the word, the curve of “e’, 
Rhythm of “m’, astonishment of “o” 

And their arranged derangement. 


Others have been more impressed by the unabashed subject matter 
of some of the poems. And I remember reviews of fifteen or more years 
ago which announced that the “modernist”? Cummings was returning 
to traditional forms like the sonnet and ballade, although he had been 
employing such all along. 

On the whole, opinion has tended to parallel the variety of the 
poetry itself. One reason for this may be that, prior to the Collected 
Poems, his books so quickly became collectors’ items. Judgments based 
upon poems or groups of poems encountered in anthologies were at 
the mercy of the taste of the anthologist. There is also the fact that 
his poems, despite their variety, possess such distinctive characteristics 
that they create an illusion of “knowing one, knowing all.” 

Whatever the cause, rather legendary misconceptions have grown 
up around his work. For instance, Henry McBride, reviewing an ex- 
hibition of Cummings’ paintings at the American British Art Center; 
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in 1944, had this astonishing remark to make. Their delicacy, he said, 
would “come as a surprise to readers of ‘Cummings’ poetry.” 

Now it might be a surprise to readers of his poetry to learn that he 
has been as prolific a painter as he is a poet. Some of his work in char- 
coal, ink, oil, pastel and watercolor was reproduced in 1931, in the 
volume CIOPW, which was, however, a limited edition, quickly out 
of print. But to have overlooked the delicacy (in whatever sense one 
wishes to mean the word) to be found in his poetry, from Tulips and 
Chimneys on, can only have been due to an exclusive attention paid 
to his originalities of form and some of his racier poems. 

The Collected Poems opens with these lines: 


(thee will i praise between those rivers whose 
white voices pass upon forgetting (fail 

me not) whose courseless waters are a gloat 
of silver; 


This is the first of a recurrent series of love poems, some of which 
rival, in purity and delicacy of expression, the finest examples of Pro- 
vencal literature. It is no longer, one hopes, a shock to find the lines 
beginning in lower case. By this means the capital letter, when it does 
occur later in the poem, is given more than cursory interest, serving 
both as emphasis and as typographical embellishment. 

The introductory parenthesis, also a characteristic feature, might be 
regarded as equivalent to the interpretation mark in music, setting the 
mood for the poem. Here it suggests an indication for the voice: “To 
be read smoothly, not as beginning but as continuation.” Its meaning, 
like that of words, varies from poem to poem. In another context— 


look at this) 
a 75 done 
this 
(from 152, in Collected Poems) 
—it seems to imply a back-of-the-hand gesture: ‘““This is between you 
and me.” 

Apart from these two innovations, this first poem surprises not by 
its departures from, but by its adherences to, traditional form, language 
and feeling. It is written in the grand manner and a modified version 
of the Spenserian stanza. An occasional word or phrase is precursive 
of more idiomatic speech: 


(be with me in the sacred witchery 
of almostness ... 
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If the several poems that follow leap with the agility of acrobats 
through Cavalier and Chinese hoops, Poundian epithets, the Song of 
Solomon, a ballad, a nursery rhyme, finally landing on their own spry 
pins— 

O sweet spontaneous 
earth how often have 
the 
doting 
fingers of 
prurient philosophers pinched 
and poked 


thee 
(from 21, in Collected Poems) 


—they never forget, for all the literary respects they pay, their devotion 
to a lady, the spring or landscape. Nor does Cummings, through all his 
subsequent experimenting with stripped forms and packed meanings 
ever lose the ability to summon at will a sustained tone, which grows 
deeper as it becomes more personal. Nearly every anthology includes 


Always before your voice my soul 
half-beautiful and wholly droll 

is as some smooth and awkward foal, 
whereof young moons begin 

the newness of his skin, 


(from 15, in Collected Poems) 


Beautiful as it is it seems, compared with later poems, rather youth- 
fully generalized. Its graces are added, line by line; not quite as integral 
to the poem as in this sonnet (187): 


after all white horses are in bed 


will you walking beside me, my very lady, 
if scarcely the somewhat city 
wiggles in considerable twilight 


touch (now) with a suddenly unsaid 


gesture lightly my eyes? 

And send life out of me and the night 
absolutely into me...a wise 

and puerile moving of your arm will 
do suddenly that 
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will da, 
more than heroes beautifully in shrill 
armour colliding on huge blue horses, 
and the poets looked at them, and made verses, 


through the sharp light cryingly as the knights flew. 


Here the feeling is more particularized. It has lost anonymity of 
setting and exists as to time and place. The allusive chivalric element, 
which in earlier poems appears in their nostalgic recapture of courtly 
style, is now more directly related to immediate emotion and present 
observation. The center of imagination has shifted. 

We have already been introduced, in another sonnet (91), to the 
drayhorses who live next door. They 


... sleep upstairs 
And you can see their ears. Ears win- 


k, funny stable. In the morning they go out in pairs: 
amazingly, one pair is white 
(but you know that) they look at each other. Nudge. 


(if they love each other, who cares?) 
They pull the morning out of the night. 


The horses are linked to the myth of Phoebus’ chariot; but the 
allusion is not intrusive. The sun is not named; the myth is inferred 
only from the peculiar fact that their stable is upstairs, and “they pull 
the morning out.of the night.” 

The horse continues to be a symbol for Cummings. An almost 
obsolete animal, threatened with extinction, he represents the pre- 
carious survival of beauty in the modern world. 


what a proud dreamhorse pulling (smoothloomingly) through 
(stepp) this (ing) crazily seething of this 
raving city screamingly street wonderful 


flowers... 


—to have tasted Beautiful to have known 
Only to have smelled Happens—skip dance kids hop point at 
red blue yellow violet white orange green- 
ness 
o what a proud dreamhorse moving (whose feet 
almost walk-air) . now who stops. Smiles.he 
stamps 


(from 281, in Collected Poems) 
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“Is” reappears in this sonnet, equated with “Love” and “Spring.” 
(In others it equals “Yes” and “Life.”) The horse, “whose feet almost 
walk air,” suggests Pegasus. But much more than a symbol he is a 
horse (stepp) (ing) into the street of the poem, visibly smiling and 
audibly stamping. The progression from literary to alive is complete. 


Cummings is continually surpassing himself. Certain images form 
and re-form in his mind, reappearing both more original in them- 
selves and more integrally related to their poems. Development in 
detail is paralleled by development in structure. Compare, for example, 
certain poems in which love and rain are associated. One of the 
earliest of these associations occurs in Poem 18, of the Collected Poems: 


the moon is hiding in 
her hair. 


Recite 


upon her 
flesh 
the rain’s 


pearls singly-whispering. 

This is beautiful for its effects, particularly in the last line. But they 
are more noticeable as “effects” than the more daring imagery to come. 
The grandiloquent command, too, is typical of young poetry. The lyric 
impulse often ceases with the cessation of this wish-fulfilment frame of 
mind, after it has collided with too many evidences of “‘stern reality.” 
So the lyric is sometimes thought of as incompatible with “maturity.” 
But every now and then a poet succeeds in making his wishes come 
true. 

Pursuing his wishes Cummings arrives, in Poem 93, at a somewhat 
more modest conclusion: 


i have found what you are like 
the rain, 
This corresponds with his increased powers of observation. The rain 
is now not so much an image in the mind; it has come out in the open: 


(Who feathers frightened fields 
with the superior dust-of-sleep. 
In Poem 179 his attention has turned more to the person; the com- 
parison is qualified: 
you are like the snow only 


purer fleeter, like the rain 
only sweeter frailler you 
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But the image is still in his mind. In Poem 225 the sonority of his 
first poem, with a music now his own, is joined by the increasing pre- 
cision of his perceptions and a continuing belief in the impossible. 
The climax of the poem is this image, which has been revolving like a 
prism until now it catches all the light: 


somewhere i have never travelled,gladly beyond 

any experience,your eyes have their silence: 

in your most frail gestures are things which enclose me, 
or which i cannot touch because they are too near 


your slightest look easily will unclose me 

though i have closed myself as fingers, 

you open always petal by petal myself as Spring opens 
(touching skilfully,mysteriously) her first rose 


or if your wish be to close me,i and 

my life will shut very beautifully,suddenly, 
as when the heart of this flower imagines 
the snow carefully everywhere descending; 


nothing which we are to perceive in this world equals 
the power of your intense fragility: whose texture 
compels me with the colour of its countries, 
rendering death and forever with each breathing 


(i do not know what it is about you that closes 
and opens; only something in me understands 
the voice of your eyes is deeper than all roses) 
nobody, not even the rain, has such small hands 


Like the horse, rain is a recurrent symbol. In Poem 83 it 


occurs deeply, beautifully 
and i (being at a window 
in this midnight) 

for no reason feel 
deeply completely conscious of the rain or rather 
Somebody who uses roofs and streets skilfully to make a 
possible and beautiful sound: 


In Poem 23] it 


speaks(among leaves Easily 
through voices womenlike telling 


of death love earth dark) 
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(when 
Rain comes; 
predicating forever,assuming 
the laughter of afterwards— 
i spirally understand 


What 


touching means 

or What does a hand 
with your hair 

in my imagination 


To say that rain represents freshness or spontaneity or renewal is 
to make the symbol less clear. This is not just a case of substitution, 
like “Grim Reaper” for “death.” Rain is incorporated in the symbol. 
There is rain in the poems. It can be heard drippingly through the 
leaves, in the heavy syllables of “death love earth dark.” Its “spiral 
understanding” arises from itself. Its feeling of inner coolness is car- 
ried with it, not as idea but as sensation, wherever it appears. 


here’s to opening and upward, to leaf and to sap 
and to your(in my arms flowering so new) 
self whose eyes smell of the sound of rain 


(from 269, in Collected Poems) 


In Poem 227, in connection with rain, occurs one of Cummings’ 
proportional equations: 


be unto love as rain is unto colour; create 
me gradually(or as these emerging now 
hills invent the air) 


This is an algebra of the heart. X:love::rain:colour. In this eqa- 
tion we are the unknown. Multiplied by the relationships observed 
in nature, we discover ourselves. Or it might be said—remembering 
Cummings’ definition of an IS—we only exist then. All terms in nature 
are unknowns, becoming visible in the brief eternity of an observed 
relationship. Poetry is a record of such observations. 


Cummings’ poetry, both rhythmically and in idea, increasingly comes 
to depend on calculated equilibriums. The equations become subtler 
with each book. Compare 
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be of love(a little) 
More careful * 
Than of everything 


(from 287, in Collected Poems) 
and 


who far less lonely than a fire is cool 


(from 293, in Collected Poems) 
with 
love is more thicker than forget 
more thinner than recall 


(from 42, in 50 Poems) 
and all of the foregoing with the following, taken from Ixl: 


love’s to giving as to keeping’s give; 
as yes is to if, love is to yes 
(from XXXIV) 


and buds know better 
than books 
don’t grow 
(from LIV) 


A very intimate relationship between poet and subject matter is 
characteristic of Cummings. The directness of a lovesong is carried 
over into a wide variety of poems less obviously personal in theme. 
The first instance of what I have in mind appears early in the Col- 
lected Poems: 


hist whist 
little ghostthings 
tip-toe 
twinkle-toe 


little twitchy 

witches and tingling 
goblins 

hob-a-nob _hob-a-nob 


little hoppy happy 
toad in tweeds 


tweeds 
little itchy mousies 
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with scuttling 
eyes rustle andrun and 


hidehidehide 
whisk 
whisk look out for the old woman 


with the wart on her nose 
what she’ll do to yer 
nobody knows 


for she knows the devil ooch 
the devil ouch 
the devil 


ach the great 


green 
dancing 
devil 
devil 


devil 
devil 
wheeEEE 


(24) 


This is not just a poem about ghostthings, witches, goblins, toads 
and mice. Its form is itself a metaphor, becoming what it describes; 
recreating childhood. It might be called onomatometaphor, the 
sounds are so perfectly reproduced. But the shape and feel is also 
part of the metaphor; the mouse that runs through, tail and all; the 
small tickle of tweed. 


I can think of few prior examples of the metaphor-poem. The 
nearest comparison that comes to mind is with Hopkins’ ““The Leaden 
Echo and the Golden Echo,” in which the bells speak. But even there 
subject is not quite so thoroughly poem. 


This corresponds to changes in approach that may be observed 
in much of modern art. Formerly a cat, for example, might be re- 
garded as the subject, or part of the subject, of a picture; as in 
Goya’s portrait of the little boy with his bird, his toys and his cats. 
In one of Paul Klee’s paintings a cat becomes the canvas; rather 
than looking at the cat we are led pictorially into its mind, where we 
see a little bird. We have an experience of being a cat. This experi- 
ence might be called the subject of the picture. 
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These closer relationships with subjectmatter are allied to more 
primitive ways of experiencing the world. A picture such as Klee’s, 
a poem such as Cummings’, are the recapture for their arts of a kind 
of imitative magic, such as may be seen in African sculpture, Oceanic 
art and the drawings of children. 

There are many other poems in which Cummings, placing him- 
self in this one-to-one relation with his material, achieves comparable 
feats of emotional transference; a form of poetic decalcomania. To 
pick out a few, there is 


In Just— 

spring —_ when the world is mud— 
luscious the little 

lame balloonman 


whistles far and wee 
(from 30, in Collected Poems) 


There is 
gee i like to think of dead it means nearer because deeper 
firmer since darker than little round water at one end of 


the well... 
(from 79, in Collected Poems) 


There is the “little silent Chrismas tree’ (104), two mice poems 
(166 and 274), the sonnet to Joe Gould (261), the “proud dream- 
horse” quoted above, and 


this little bride & groom are 
standing) in a kind 
of crown he dressed 


in black candy she 


veiled with candy white 
carrying a bouquet of 
pretend flowers this 

candy crown with this candy 


little bride & little 

groom in it kind of stands on 

a thin ring which stands on a much 
less thin very much more 
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big & kinder of ring & which 
kinder of stands on a 

much more than very much 
biggest & thickest & kindest 


of ring & all one two three rings 
are cake & everything is protected by 
cellophane against anything (because 
nothing really exists 
(301, in Collected Poems) 


This is a little world to itself. The poem is of a size with the cake; 
constructed, like it, in tiers of progressive excitement; and all frost- 
ing. What is realized is the cake’s essential quality, that which makes 
it what it is. 

This quality, in these poems, is not so much related to the philos- 
opher’s “idea” as to the “significant form” of the painter. It is not 
a static abstract entity or essence, but an active principle arrived 
at not by the method of canvassing the possibilities, cataloguing, 
eliminating and ordering; but by Cummings’ gift of direct emotional 
interpenetration. Through all the brilliant organization of his material 
he is able to preserve the spontaneity of internal mimicry, which is 
the reflex of his poetry. 

Similarly the pantomime art of Jimmy Savo crystallizes in motion 
the images of a song, translating into gestures the minor tragedies 
and small triumphs of a little man confronted by a big unwieldy 
world. He projects the continual oscillation in such a character be- 
tween “a laugh and a tear.” Cummings’ poem to him (302, in Col- 
lected Poems) is-a word-picture both of this character and the envel- 
oping gift of its creator: 


so little he is 
sO. 

Little 
ness be 


(ing) 

comes ex 

-pert- 

Ly expand:grO 


Ww . 
i 
en 
g 
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Is poet iS 
(childlost * 
so;ul 

) foundclown a 


-live a 
sbird 

!0 
& j& 
ji 
& jim,jimm 
;jimmy 


The interrelationships are so deftly numerous that only a few can 
be pointed out. “So” begins and concludes the poem. The latter “so” 
encloses “AV” .(a root-form for “‘bird’”), thus confirming in Savo’s 
name the birdlike quality expressed in the poem. Savo’s “pert” ex- 
pertness consists in expanding littleness, but not by blowing up its 
dimensions. He grOws ‘in a series of circular elations, as the miracle 
(“L...O”) of a “wieng” causes a bird to grow through space. They 
grow by what their motion encloses. Savo is a “childlost”; yet like a 
poet recovers original impulses of living: the child, lost to most of us, is 
found in poet and clown. “AV” may also allude to another of Savo’s 
expansions, when he suddenly releases a torrent of song in “River 
Stay Away From My Door.” The trailing punctuation at the end re- 
calls the floating particles of paper Savo can incredibly cause to flut- 
ter off from his fingers, with infinite lassitude. And of course Savo 
began as a juggler; a precisionist at balance. 

There are many other examples: “sitting in a tree” (47, in 50 
Poems), “old mr ly” (XXVII, in Ixl), “rain or hail” (XXVIII, in 
Ixl) and a poem (XLV, in Ixl) to a flower-wagon man—‘‘than sun- 
light older’—who all but disappears into the jonquils he is offering 
but manages to convey his classic origin: 
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“my home ionian isles 


The first poem in 50 Poems is one of many instances of Cummings’ 


landscape-portraits: 
!blac 
k 
agains 


rees whic 
h fr 


om droppe 


The wind in the poem has blown some of the words upside down 
and ravelled others; but as in nature nothing is lost. If we look at 
it steadily it reassembles itself, more complete in that it includes its 
own disruption; again an example of balancing opposites. 

The transmission of the subject’s action into the structure of the 
poem is also beautifully carried out in Poem 276, of the Collected 
Poems: 

r-p-0-p-h-e-s-s-a-g-r 
who 
a(s w(e_ loo)k 
upnowgath 
PPEGORHRASS 
eringt(o- 
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eA 
Ip: 
S a 
(r 
rlvInG -gRrEaPsPhOs) 


to 
rea(be)rran(com)gi(e)ngly 
»grasshopper; 


The subject of the poem is a grasshopper. The action of the poem 
is the grasshopper “gathering up now to leap.” “As we look” we 
don’t see him in the grass; his identity is withheld. But we get hints 
from the stridulating sounds he makes. These sounds—some soft, some 
loud, some intermittent—are rearrangements of his name; just as he 
rearranges himself to rub forewing and hind leg together. Then he 
“leaps!” clear so that we see him, “arriving to become, rearrangingly, 
grasshopper.” 


‘The motive of such a poem is the same delight in the natural world, 
the same love toward its inhabitants, that has always inspired poetry; 
today or in Greece, where Aristophanes reproduced the sound of frogs 
in the syllables: “‘Brek-kek-kek-kex, Ko-ax, Ko-ax.” In the urgency of 
this feeling, poets have looked for more and more immediate ways of 
declaring themselves. Here the wish is to have the grasshopper appear 
before us with all the surprise and pleasure of a live one. 

Internal mimicry, an osmosis of emotion, is the constant factor 
running through and accounting for the amazing variety of Curn- 
mings’ poems. It accounts for “Spring is like a perhaps hand” and for 


the moon looked into my window 

it touched me with its small hands 

and with curling infantile 

fingers it understood my eyes cheeks mouth 


(from 178, in Collected Poems) 


It accounts too for something as different in tone as 


buncha hardboil guys from duh A.C. fulla 
hooch kiddin eachudder bout duh clap an 
talkin big how dey could kill 

sixereight cops 


(from 202, in Collected Poems) 
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Having no sentimental recoil from sentiment, Cummings is also able 
to make delicate use of the “indelicate.” Through all the lustinesses 
and ribaldries—which are apt to be what first strike the attention of 
new readers—runs his gift for allowing the person or the scene to 
present itself. This is true of the various poems to 


“kitty.” sixteen, 5’1”, white, prostitute 
(from 34, in Collected Poems) 


, to Betty, Marj, Lil and the rest; the sonnets (37 and 65) about 
Dick Mid’s Place; the Five Americans (122) and a number of other 
poems Villonesque or Rabelaisian in flavor though employing the 
American idiom: 
“gimme uh swell fite 
like up ter yknow Rektuz, Toysday nite; 
where uh guy gets gayn troze uh lobstersalad 


(from 122, in Collected Poems) 


He can incorporate, when he wishes, Anglo-Saxon four-letterisms, 
as in a poem from ViVa, not included in the Collected Poems: 


oil tel duh woil doi sez 
dooyuh unnurs tanmih eesez pullih nizmus tash, oi 
dough un giv uh shid oi sez. Tom 
oi doughwuntuh doot, buttoiguttuh 
braikyooz, datswut eesez tuhmih. (Nowoi askyuh 
woodundat maik yurarstoin 
green? Oilsaisough.)—Hool 
spairruh luckih? ‘Thangskeed. Mairsee. 
Muh jax awl gawn. Fur Croi saik 
ainnoughbudih gutnutntuhplai? 
—HAI 


yoozwidduh poimnuntwaiv un duhyookuhsumpnruddur 
givusuhtoonunduhphugnting 


All the expressions are in character. The shocks are placed just 
right. When they are, they shock you into sensibility. When they are 
not, they shock you into insensibility. 

The shocks in his poems are so nearly always placed right that it 
may be of some value to examine two instances in which, it seems 
to me, they are not. In “the way to hump a cow” (14, in 50 Poems) 
neither Cummings nor the poem seems to be speaking in character. 
The idiom therefore seems forced and to my way of thinking un- 
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pleasantly intrusive. This is not a matter,of decorum. It is a far more 
subtle one of balance. Poem and subject are not integrated. I get the 
same overweighted feeling from Poem 215, in the Collected Poems, 
which ends: 


o live with me in the fewness of 
these colours; 

alone who slightly 

always are beyond the reach of death 


and the English. 


The surprising thing about such instances is their rarity, consider- 
ing the latitude Cummings allows himself. And that latitude is more 
important than its lapses. 

In his more strictly satirical poems Cummings ridicules the stereo- 
typed by means of its own platitudes: 


come, gaze with me upon this dome 
of many coloured glass, and see 

his mother’s pride, his father’s joy, 
unto whom duty whispers low 


“thou must!” and who replies “I can!” 
—yon clean upstanding well dressed boy 
that with his peers full oft hath quaffed 
the wine of life and found it sweet— 


a tear within his stern blue eye, 
upon his firm white lips a smile, 
one thought alone: to do or die 
for God for country and For Yale 


(from 149, in Collected Poems) 


His barbed platitudes fly straight for the hidden motivation, or lack 
of it, in public utterance: 


“next to of course god america i 

love you land of the pilgrims’ and so forth oh 
say can you see by the dawn’s early my 
country ‘tis of centuries come and go 

and are no more what of it we should worry 

in every language even deafanddumb 

they sons acclaim your glorious name by gorry 
by jingo by gee by gosh by gum 

why talk of beauty what could be more beaut- 
iful than these heroic happy dead 

who rushed like lions to the roaring slaughter 
they did not stop to think they died instead 
then shall the voice of liberty be mute?” 
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He spoke. And drank rapidly a glass of water 
(147, in Collected Poems) 


The point of his satire, is implied contrast, is always a distinction 
between “public” and “human.” His poems, themselves extensions of 
personal speech, are addressed to the man. For all the devastation of 
his wit, he reaches the heights of expression in the more inclusive 
beauty of such songs as “anyone lived in a pretty how town” (29, in 
50 Poems) and the unsurpassed “My father moved through dooms of 
love” (34, in 50 Poems). 


Hil. 

In Jxl Cummings has drawn the strands of his poetry more closely 
together than ever before. He has reformulated, now in poetic terms, 
the definition of an individual first stated in The Enormous Room, 
setting it against the perspective of our times. 


there’s nothing as something as one 
one hasn’t a why or because or although 
(and buds know better 
than books 
don’t grow)— 
one’s anything old being everything new 
* * * 
(with a spin 
leap 
alive we’re alive) 
we're wonderful one times one 
(from LIV) 


To be “one,” an IS, Yes, is for Cummings a form of aristocracy. 
The individual is “quality.” This aristocracy is more potent than 
that implied in ruling, making money, depriving others of same, pos- 
sessing social position, family or any other fortuitous advantage. The 
individual may have all or none of these; they are not what make 
him individual. 

There is no question of “one” being superior to “another.” Neither 
is there any question of equality if that is taken to mean sameness. 
One is as valuable as another, but not because they are alike. The 
disease of sameness with which man is afflicted would reduce us to 
the status of products. Between Ford cars no metaphor is possible. 


Only the individual can live because only the individual can love. 
Mass emotions go in negative directions. 
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Huge this collective pseudobeast 

(sans either pain or joy) 

does nothing except preexist 

its hoi in its polloi 

(from IV) 
In his literal-minded attempts to equalize, man destroys not only 

poetry but himself. Becoming the abstractions he worships he is 
crushed between his own ideologies. 


pity this busy monster, manunkind, 


not. Progress is a comfortable disease: 
your victim (death and life safely beyond) 


plays with the bigness of his littleness 
—electrons deify one razorblade 
into a mountainrange; lenses extend 


unwish through curving wherewhen till unwish 
returns on its unself. 

A world of made 
is not a world of born—pity poor flesh 


and trees, poor stars and stones, but never this 

fine specimen of hypermagical 

ultraomnipotence. We doctors know 

a hopeless case if—listen: there’ a hell 

of a good universe next door; let’s go 

(XIV) 
There are degrees of aliveness. Some mice, maples, mountains, are 

more alive than some men. The quality of non-being, as I have earlier 
suggested, is just as present to Cummings’ awareness as the quality of 
Yes-Life-Love-Spring-Is, and he inveighs against it with all the fervour 
of an old-line hell-fire-and-damnation preacher. But he is more specific: 


a salesman is an it that stinks Excuse 


Me whether it’s president of the you were say 
or a jennelman name misder finger isn’t 


important whether it’s millions of other punks 
or just a handful absolutely doesn’t 
matter and whether it’s in lonjewray 


or shrouds is immaterial it stinks 
(from IX) 
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This poem anticipates Erich Fromm’s psychiatric formulation, in 
his book Man For Himself, of “the marketing personality,” a peculiarly 
modern phenomenon. In the market of today, as Dr. Fromm shows, 
the emphasis is on exchange value rather than on use value. People 
“package” themselves along with their commodities, altering their 
traits to conform with changing fashions. In time their “personalities,” 
like their values, become abstract. 

Fromm contrasts this and other restrictions of the self with “the 
productive personality.” The mature, fully developed person has 
realized his potentialities; he “feels himself one with his powers,” 
which “are not masked and alienated from him.” This parallels in a 
striking manner Cummings’ early definition of an IS, and his subse- 
quent portrayal of individuals. The pungency of his satire is matched 
by the passion of his affirmations. He is in every sense a revivalist: 


what if a much of a which of a wind 

gives the truth to summer’s lie; 

bloodies with dizzying leaves the sun 

and yanks immortal stars awry? 

Blow king to beggar and queen to seem 
(blow friend to fiend: blow space to time) 
—when skies are hanged andi oceans drowned, 
the single secret will still be man 


(from XX) 
The Arch-Fiend in his universe may be summed up in the word 


abstraction, meaning any idea to which a man subscribes as if it were 
more living than himself— 


(leaving a perfectly distinct unhe; 
a ticking phantom by prodigious time’s 
mere brain contrived: a spook of stop and go) 


(from XVIII) 


—and from which he expects (if only everyone else would equally 
subscribe) automatic benefits. 


(really unreal world, will you perhaps do 
the breathing for me while i am away?) 


(from the same) 


An abstraction is a convenience in thinking; a labor-saving device 
like machinery. Misused, both come to be symbols of man’s lazi- 
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ness. ‘Che sins of mankind need no Sky Police; caught in his own 
machinery, his own abstractions, man 1s goaded on by fifty devils. 


Chief among them is an abstraction whose colossal wncarnation is The 
State. 


dead every enormous piece 
of nonsense which itself must call 
a state submicroscopic is— 
compared with pitying terrible 
some alive individual 
(from XXI) 


Implicit faith in The State, as a sort of divine agency to which all 
of our personal wishes can safely be entrusted, reached its apogee in 
Hitler’s Germany. In Eimi (1933), written during a visit to Russia, 
Cummings recorded his impressions of a people, who were also, he 
felt, submerging their identities in an abstraction. But the disease is 
not confined to this or that country. 


Basically it is the belief that an abstraction, such as ‘‘mostpeople” 
(to which Cummings refers in the Introduction to the Collected 
Poems), has an independent existence. A “majority” cannot have an 
opinion. You and I can. When you and IJ, as we often do, take over a 
majority Opinion we cease to have any of our own. Superfically demo- 
cratic, we are really subscribing to a totalitarian conception; to an 
abstraction which will surely destroy us. 


War is one of the catastrophic workings of this principle. Wars 
could not exist if they depended upon our personal wishes. But since 
these have been entrusted to States we are involved, whether we wish 
or not, in the very tangible collisions of these abstractions. 


Cummings, who referred to the first world war in the most scatching 
of terms (30, 144, 147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 204, of Collected Poems), 
did not suffer a temporary lapse at the advent of the second. War con- 
tinues to be what “general / (yes / mam) / sherman” (from XIII) 
called it. 

armies (than hate itself and no 
meanness unsmaller) armies can 


immensely meet for centuries 
and (except nothing) nothing’s won 


(from XL) 


Perhaps one myth upon: which wars are based has never been so 
savagely exposed as in Poem VII: 
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am 
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duhSIVILEYEzum 

“War,” he said in the catalogue to his exhibition of paintings, “‘is 
the science of inefficiency. Peace is the inefficiency of science.” Science, 
by which Cummings means the superstitious belief ithat “to measure 
is to know,” is another mythical abstraction, which like The State 
threatens to usurp us. Perhaps it is ungracious to labor the point now, 
when the scientists of the atomic project are so desperately trying to 
disentangle themselves and the world from the logical results of their 
achievement. 


Cummings measures wth a different ruler: 


one’s not half two. It’s two are halves of one: 
which halves reintegrating, shall occur 

no death and any quantity; but than 

all numerable mosts the actual more 


minds ignorant of stern miraculous 

this every truth—beware of heartless them 
(given the scalpel, they dissect a kiss; 

or, sold the reason, they undream a dream) 


To escape the prospect that the scientists’ painstaking and dra- 
matically verified measuresments have opened up, many are fleeing 
into the arms of another abstraction, The Church. But, says Cummings, ° 
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it’s over a(see just 
over this)wall 

the apples are(yes 
they're gravensteins)all 
as red as to lose 

and as round as to find. 


But over a(see just 

over this)wall 

the red and the round 
(they're gravensteins)fall 
with kind of a blind 

big sound on the ground 


(from ITT) 


To get back from partial truths, which abstractions are, to life, 
which poetry indicates and to which everything—even an abstraction 
—is contributory, is Cummings’ message. To the alive, especially the 
alive who are in love (and who else are alive?) “nothing except the 


impossible shall occur” because 


Life’s life and strikes my your our blossoming sphere 


(from XLII) 


The spectral conflicts of our age, its catastrophic shadow-boxings 
between equivocal protagonists, have led Cummings to assert more 
forcibly than ever the elementary struggle underlying all life and all 
his poetry; that between No and Yes, Un and Is, denial and affirmation. 


darling! because my blood can sing 


and dance(and does with each your least 


your any most very amazing now 
or here) let pitiless fear play host 


to every isn’t that’s under the spring 


* * * 


doubting can turn men’s see to stare 


their faith to how their joy to why 


their stride and breathing to limp and prove 


* * * 


but if a look should april me 


... Hills jump with brooks: 


trees tumble out of twigs and sticks; 


(from XL) 
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In Santa Claus Cummings brings the two halves of his whole idea 
together. Cast in the form of a Morality, like the Everyman play of 
Fifteenth Century England, it employs conventional symbols—Santa 
Claus, Death, a Mob, a Child, a Woman—to make an allegorical blue- 
print illuminating the connection between what his satire has ridi- 
culed and what his lyrics have celebrated. It is consequently neither 
so satirical nor so lyric as his other work. Its poetry lies in the clarity 
of its action. With mathematical precision his symbols revolve through 
the negative and positive poles of human motivation. 

Twice before Cummings has deliberately used stock figures to pro- 
ject in dramatic form his feelings about the world. Neither the ballet 
Tom (1935) nor the play Him (1927) is in verse. Both are poetic in 
conception and treatment. Tom is based on Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The novel is treated as a part of folklore; which 
is what it has become. Cummings’ words provide the structure and 
mood-indications for a poem in motion, for which the choreography 
is yet to be supplied. The story is translated into a sequence of 
exalted, dreamlike episodes conveying the inner integrity and nobility 
of the slave Tom. He is another symbol, or example, of the individual. 

Him was one of the outstanding successes of the Provincetown 
Players in their adventurous days. Designed kaleidoscopically, it oscil- 
lates between a series of interior and exterior scenes illustrating the 
predicament of the artist—the individual—in the modern world. The 
exterior scenes are developed in front of flats, in the manner of vaude- 
ville skits and circus sideshows. Characterising the modern world is 
the recurrent scene of the Three Fates, the Misses Weird, who sit with 
their backs to the audience, knitting and exchanging nonsensical 
gossip and advertising slogans. The interior scenes develop the inner 
life of the artist, symbolized by the attempts of the lover, Him, to 
understand the beloved, Me. These five scenes are played in a room, 
three walls of which are visible and the fourth—that between the 
players and the audience—invisible. ‘The room revolves from scene to 
scene so that the imaginary fourth wall is successively a mirror, a 
window, a door, a blank wall, and no wall iat all (in the fifth scene 
the players become aware of the audience). The five revolutions are 
five metaphors of the relation of art to life. The play is a reflection 
of life; a view of life; a passage to it; life itself, private and self- 
contained; and finally—since it is life-common to all. Him is Me 
(Mih) reversed. 
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The chief stock figure in Him is the Play itself, whose mechanics 
reveals us to ourselves. In Santa Claus it is the capacious symbol cele- 
brated once a year: the spirit of giving. From Cummings’ poems we 
know that giving equates with Yes, with IS, with Spring, with Life, 
with Love. In the Morality, Santa Claus is youth in disguise. 


Santa Claus is at an impasse because no one wants what he has to 
offer: understanding. What all want is knowledge; half of under- 
standing. To break a whole experience in two leads neither to life 
nor to death, but to an intermediate realm; the realm of abstractions. 


Imagine if you can, a world so blurred 
that its inhabitants are one another 
—an idiotic monster of negation: 

so timid, it would rather starve itself 
eternally than run the risk of choking; 
so greedy, nothing satisfies its hunger 
but always huger quantities of nothing— 
a world so lazy that it cannot dream; 
so blind, it worships its own ugliness: 
a world so false, so trivial, so unso, 
phantoms are solid by comparison. 


Santa Claus meets Death, the spirit of taking. Death is in similar 
plight; there is nothing for him to take. Where there is no living, 
there can, be no dying. Death’s mask is therefore a crude imitation 
of himself. 


Death and Santa Claus exchange masks. In a world of abstractions, 
death mixes with life. Our best impulses turn into our worst. Being 
half himself, Santa Claus cuts giving in half: he sells. What he sells 
is not understanding but knowledge. 


The world is now not a world but a side-show. Santa Claus, passing 
himself off as a Scientist, does a brisk trade. The knowledge he sells 
takes the form of shares in a non-existent ‘“wheelmine,” a device by 
which the world will run itself. The Mob wants the taking end of 


Christmas: something for nothing. Its credulity is that a system can 
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be invented by which work will work itself, life will live itself, and 
everything will be super for “superladies and supergentlemen.” 


. . . Science 
is no mere individual. Individuals 
are, after all, nothing but human beings; 
and human beings are corruptible. 


Science, capitalized, and the Salesman—Cummings’ favorite villains 
—are abstractions; half-ideas which we suppose to be whole ones. 
Here he shows that they are Siamese twins: the notion that all you 
need is the “know-how” in order to get something for nothing, or 
to sell nothing for something. This is the pathetic fallency of realists. 

Cummings as a poet knows that wishes come true, even non-wishes. 
This particular non-wish comes true with a vengeance. Santa Claus 
as the Scientist is mystified when people perish in the wheelmines. 
The reciprocal operations of belief have come into play. We are not 
so far removed from the so-called primitive who, when he accidentally 
violated a taboo, dropped dead. Putting our faith in non-existent 
values, we lose our identity. The wheelmines become real; their noth- 
ingness invades humanity. Santa Claus can redeem himself only by 
renouncing his pretensions to knowledge, returning to faith in the 
whole experinece of life, and rediscovering love. 


Cummings’ Morality plays on two stages at once: the world arena 
and the private theatre of the heart. His characters consequently are 
to be interpreted on two levels. They symbolize our personal impulses 
as well as the conflicts of groups and nations. The inner and the 
outer worlds mirror each other. 


A distrust of “progress” Cummings has always had, and expressed 
when its expression was unpopular. This is what gives point to his 
satire, directed against a faith in the manipulations of Science, in- 
dustry or government. This half of his whole idea is now in the 
public domain. It has become fashionable for advertisers to ridicule 
advertising, for politicians to expose politics, for soldiers to debunk 
the army. 

But savagely as Cummings attacked the easy optimisms of the 
Twenties, it was never with the desperate cynicism now prevalent. 
There has always been a logical, emotional and necessary connection 
between his satire and his lyrics; between what he has denied and 
what he has affirmed: “one’s not half two. It’s two are halves of one.” 
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I. 


FOREWORD TO CATALOGUE 
FOR AN EXHIBITION OF CUMMINGS’ PAINTINGS* 


Simple people, people who don’t exist, prefer things which don’t 
exist, simple things. 

“Good” and “bad” are simple things. You bomb me = “bad.” I 
bomb you = “good.” Simple people (who, incidentally, run the so- 
called world) know this (they know everything) whereas complex 
people—people who feel something—are very, very ignorant and really 
don’t know anything. 

Nothing, for simple knowing people, is more dangerous than igno- 
rance. Why? 

Because to feel something is to be alive. 

“War” and “peace” are not dangerous or alive: far from it. “Peace” 
is the inefficiency of science. “War” is the science of inefficiency. And 
science is knowing and knowing is measuring. 

Ignorant people really must be educated; that is, they must be made 
to stop feeling or being something, and compelled to begin knowing 
or measuring everything. Then (then only) they won’t threaten the 
very nonexistence of what all simple people call civilization. 

Very luckily for you and me, the uncivilized sun mysteriously shines 
on “good” and “bad” alike. He is an artist. 

Art is a mystery. 

A mystery is something immeasurable. 

In so far as every child and woman and man may be immeasurable, 
art is the mystery of every man and woman and child. In so far as a 
human being is an artist, skies and mountains and oceans and thunder- 
bolts and butterflies are immeasurable; and art is every mystery of 
nature. Nothing measurable can be alive, nothing which is not alive 
can be art; nothing which cannot be art is true: and everything untrue 
doesn’t matter a very good God damn... 


* Held at the American British Art Center, 1944. Printed with its permission. 
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item: it is my complex hope that the pictures here exhibited are 
neither “good” nor “bad,” neither peacelike nor warful—that (on the 
contrary) they are living. 


II: 
ON LACHAISE* 


. .. Three things Lachaise, to anyone who knows him, is, and is 
beyond the shadow of a doubt: inherently naif, fearlessly intelligent, 
utterly sincere. It is accurate to say that his two greatest hates are the 
hate of insincerity and the hate of superficiality. That Lachaise is 
supremely and incorrigibly enthusiastic about his adopted country 
would appear (in the light of that country’s treatment of him) per- 
fectly unreasonable, had it not its reverse side, which is the above 
mentioned disgust with superficiality and contempt for insincerity— 
two qualities which he attributes in a high degree to his native land. 
As his work proves, he has no use for prettiness. This work of his, a 
crisp and tireless searching for the truths of nature as against the facts 
of existence, negates Rodin incidentally, as Cézanne’s solid strivings 
incidentally negate Monet. Temperamentally Lachaise is about as far 
from the typical Frenchman (more especially from what America likes 
to believe is the typical Frenchman) as can be imagined; as far, that 
is, as Cézanne, whose famous hate of contemporary facility and super- 
ficiality drove him to a recreation of nature which was at once new 
and fundamental. Lachaise’s perhaps favourite (French) word is 
simple. Applied to his work, it means something quite different from, 
as in Brancusi, a mere economy of form through the elimination of 
unessentials; it means form which completely expresses itself, form 
that perfectly tactilises the beholder, as in the case of an electric 
machine which, being grasped, will not let the hand let go. 

We confess that in the sumptuousness of certain of his perfectly 
sensuous exquisitely modulated vaselike nudes we have felt something 
pleasantly akin to what are known as the least imperfect specimens 
of Chinese art. This brings up an interesting trait of Lachaise’s char- 
acter. He believes that the Orient fascinated him at one time to the 
point of hypnotism and is resolved that the experience shall not be 
repeated. Significantly‘ in contrast to Gauguin, he turns his eyes to 
the north. There is one thing which Lachaise would rather do than 


* From: The Dial, Vol. LXVIII, February, 1920. With permission E. E. Cummings. 
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anything else, and that is to experience the bignesses and whitenesses 
and silences of the polar regions. His lively interest in Esquimaux 
drawings and customs stems from this absolutely inherent desire—to 
negate the myriad with the single, to annihilate the complicatednesses 
and prettinesses and trivialities of Southern civilizations with the 
enormous, the solitary, the fundamental. 


Lachaise’s work is the absolutely authentic expression of a man very 
strangely alive. 


Frequent allusions having been made to “Lachaise’s work,” it is high 
time that we become specific. Last Spring at Penguin (an art gallery) 
Lachaise had on show, in addition to a bust and an alabaster bas-relief, 
a thing seventeen inches long which he called ““The Mountain.” It is 
not the slightest exaggeration to say that, to any one genuinely either 
cognizant or ignorant of Art As She Is Taught, this thing was a distinct 
shock. Surrounded by a gurly sea of interesting chromatic trash it lay, 
in colossal isolation: a new and sensual island. Merely to contemplate 
its perfectly knit enormousness was to admit that analysis of, or con- 
scious thinking on our part about, a supreme aesthetic triumph, is a 
very pitiful substitute for that sensation which is impossibly the equiva- 
lent of what the work itself thinks of us. It is difficult to conceive any 
finer tribute to “The Mountain” than the absence of “criticism” which 
it created. Bust and bas-relief came in for their customary meagre share, 
but, so far as can be discovered, ‘“[The Mountain’”’ was never once men- 
tioned: which fact may partially, at any rate, excuse the sentences 
which follow. 


Its completely integrated simplicity proclaims ““The Mountain” to 
be one of those superlative aesthetic victories which are accidents of 
the complete intelligence, or the intelligence functioning at intuitional 
velocity. Its absolute sensual logic as perfectly transcends the merely 
exact arithmetic of the academies as the rhythm which utters its masses 
negates those static excrements of deliberate unthought which are the 
delight of certain would-be ‘‘primitives.” 
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Not only during the ten years preceding the publication of TWICE 
A YEAR, but in the ten years since it was first published, the work of 
Alfred Stieglitz has meant a great deal to this writer. So have the 
paintings of John Marin and the sculptures of Gaston Lachaise—both 
of which, it so happened, were exhibited by Stieglitz, and both of 
which I first saw and came to love at his Intimate Gallery, even before 
I learned to know Stieglitz himself, or his own work. 

The first issue of TWICE A YEAR was dedicated to Stieglitz as 
follows: 

“TWICE A YEAR would not have come to fruition without the 
faith and the affirmation of Alfred Stieglitz... . 

“Stieglitz has said: ‘To show the moment to itself is to liberate the 
moment.’ 

“TWICE A YEAR is dedicated to Stieglitz because he is one of the 
great liberators, one of the great, spiritual forces of our time.” 

Subsequent issues carried similar dedicatory acknowledgments. This 
issue, in addition, by way of tribute both to Stieglitz, and to Marin 
and Lachaise as well—includes various photographs pertaining to all 
three of these artists; the photograph of Lachaise by Strand being per- 
haps the greatest portrait of him in existence; the Weston photograph 
of the large Lachaise sculpture interpreting the spirit of his work with 
force and clarity. 

My photograph of Stieglitz is one of the last I made of him—less 
than a month before his death. The picture of the torso by Lachaise 
was taken shortly after Stieglitz’s death. (The sculpture itself stood 
at Stieglitz’s last gallery, An American Place, directly over the cot to 
which he was so much confined during his last years, to the very 
end of his life.) 

A recent portrait of Madame Lachaise is included in tribute to that 
very beautiful and extraordinary woman, who was the greatest of all 
inspirations to Lachaise in his work, and who has received far too 
little attention in her own right. 

The picture of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy was made at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, when I paid him a visit that was to be the last, 
just two weeks before he died. 
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The portrait is included by way of an In Memoriam tribute to his 
own astounding contribution to the world of art. And it is not without 
interest that it should have been this ‘authority on traditional art” 
who was the first museum official in this country to open the doors of 
a major art museum to photography—to Stieglitz’s photography at that. 
(Coomaraswamy told me repeatedly that he considered Stieglitz’s 
photography—almost alone of all contemporary art—worthy of being 
considered as part of the “great tradition” of art.)* 


*It was previously announced that TWICE A YEAR would publish a special 
issue to be dedicated to Stieglitz. Instead, TWICE A YEAR PRESS published a 
separate Stieglitz Memorial Portfolio, containing over eighty tributes to him by 
outstanding writers, artists, etc., and eighteen large, specially prepared reproductions 
of his unique photographs. 
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I. ALFRED STIEGLITZ by Dorothy Norman—1946 

II. JOHN MARIN by Dorothy Norman—1947 

III. GASTON LACHAISE by Paul Strand—1928 

IV. MADAME GASTON LACHAISE by Dorothy Norman—1947 
V. TORSO (Lachaise) by Dorothy Norman—1946 

VI. FIGURE (Lachaise) by Brett Weston—1946 

VII. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY by Dorothy Norman—1947 
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JOHN MARIN: 


From: WRITINGS 
Te 


From: CAMERA WORK, No. 42-43, April-July, 1913 


Written for Marin Exhibition at Photo-Secession Gallery, 1913. 


The later pictures of New York shown in this exhibition may need 
the help of an explanation. These few words are written to quicken 
your response to my point of view. 


Shall we consider the life of a great city as confined simply to the 
people and animals on its street and in its buildings? Are the build-. 
ings themselves dead? We have been told somewhere that a work of 
art is a thing alive. You cannot create a work of art unless the things / 
you behold respond to something within you. Therefore if these build- 
ings move me they too must have life. Thus the whole city is alive; 
buildings, people, all are alive; and the more they move me the more 
I teel them to be alive. 

It is this “moving of me” that I try to express, so that I may recall the 
spell I have been under and behold the expression of the different 
emotions that have been called into being. How am I to express what 
I feel so that its expression will bring me back under the spells? Shall 
I copy facts photographically? 

I see great forces at work; great movements; the large buildings and 
the small buildings; the warring of the great and the small; influences 
of one mass on another greater or smaller mass. Feelings are aroused 
which give me the desire to express the reaction of these “pull forces”, 
those influences which play with one another; great masses pulling 
smaller masses, each subject in some degree to the other’s power. 

In life all things come under the magnetic influence of other things; 
the bigger assert themselves strongly, the smaller not so much, but 
still they assert themselves, and though hidden they strive to be seen 
and in so doing change their bent and direction. 

While these powers are at work pushing, pulling, sideways, down- 
wards, upwards, I can hear the sound of their strife and there is great 
music being played. 
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And soI try to express graphically what a great city is doing. Within 
the frames there must be a balance, a controlling of these warring, 
pushing, pulling forces. This is what I am trying to realise. But we 
are all human. 


From: MANUSCRIPTS, Number Two, March, 1922 
FOREWORD 


Somewhere, some time, as I remember it, being hauled up and asked 
to say something about my dogoned self, as to how, where, and why I 
did the stuff scattered about this room, the room where I was hauled 
up—not being then in the mood for Holding Forth, I stalled them 
off with a promise. 

So here’s the stuff born on the tree of promise at that time. 

In other words, some one was going to set me up in type. 

Now they also somewhere having their own little pet tree of prom- 
ise, gave it a vigorous shake, so that, of course, when they came to my, 
also little pet tree, they picked up a windfall and let it go at that, and 
forth proceeded to the cider mill where the stuff was ground and the 
brew warranted NOT TO KICK. 

But, they forgot the Joker. For to each one who partook, there 
appeared the windfall out of which comes a little worm who wiggles 
letters which spell, “He sells faster than he can paint’”—which is 
some speed, having to do with twins and even occasionally triplets. 
Farther than that, though I did draw bunnies in my youth I am not 
quite a rabbit. 

So, to proceed, here comes the real thing, gathered from my own 
original tree, subjoined, and after you have partaken you will know 
all about making pictures. 

Yes, How to paint pictures, only 10 cents a copy, buy a John Marin. 
Then too, you get a beautiful cover and some literature thrown in 
for nothing. 


HERE IT IS 


This thing, this human is a nature product. He has bones and over 
and round about layers of soft stuff, flesh, concealed therein and bind- 
ing nerves, muscles and lots of things. He seems to be Nature’s highest 
product in that he has the ability to use and to form into combina- 
tions other of nature’s products. These forms, used by a certain Kind 
of Human, are called Art products. And these forms used by this cer- 
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tain Kind of Human have an exalted value in that they put in motion 
the Spirit, through the eye and approach the great Seeing, not as re- 
minders of other seeings but in themselves. 

So, that it is up to this human to use these products in such a way 
that the motion reaches its highest state and it cannot do so (in the 
highest development) unless it satisfies the slow and quick calling (in- 
tellect, slow motion—senses, quick motion) . It cannot, being the high- 
est product, satisfy separately. 


There are then these things constantly changing with the time 
change of things. Fundamentals remain. But in this way: A round is 
a round, a square is a square, yellow is yellow, red is red, blue is blue, 
stomach is stomach, lungs are lungs. The two former can change only 
in size (keeping their identity), the three middle only in shape (keep- 
ing their identity), the two latter only in a sensitive way (keeping 
their identity) . 


Now take a man-fashioned thing, Automobile: 


without generating power —-———— spirit —--————— ——won't go 
without place for that power to act— heart lungs etc. --——won’t go 
without frame —-———————— bones ————-——~———— won't go 
without wheels legs—arms ———————won't go 
and other things ——-——— —— nerves muscles & etc. —-——— won't go 


And, last year’s Auto is to the Now Auto, unsatisfying. So, in art 
product, last year’s product cannot satisfy this year. So that we cannot 
fully satisfy, for the Future is forever encroaching, insistent. 


This seems to lead up to the fashioning of an art product. And it 
would seem, considering man as the highest nature product, that man 
in this fashioning would set about it, work, as nature, his creator, has 
set about it and worked, obeying the same laws, which he does, is 
forced to do. Lapses are death notices. Nature takes up these death 
forms and throws them into the junk heap of material to be used. 


So, Identity now looms up as the great Sheet Anchor. And as nature 
in the fashioning of man has adhered strictly to Identity, Head, Body, 
Limbs and their separate contents, identities in themselves, working 
every part within itself and through and with the other parts, its 
neighbors, at its best approaching a beautiful balance, so this Art 
product is made up of neighbor identities. And if an identity in this 
make-up doesn’t take its place and part, it’s a bad neighbor. And 
if the chords connecting the neighbors do not take their places and 
parts, it’s a bad service, a bad contact. 
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So that this Art product is a village in itself. The greater the con- 
ception, the greater the village, and the greater the village, the sim- 
pler it seems, so that it, beheld, seems of a few great, simple identities, 
composed, essential identities to a complete motion. 

And as time goes on, always a future village to meet the future, 
ready for the action of its age, free, clean cut, ready for the swift, 
the slow, the stop, at will. 

So there now, this is how I try to paint a picture, using to the best 
of my ability colors and lines in their identity places. And there is 
the fellow up there in the sky who laughs, he who sheds tears and the 
fellow who shouts at the top of his lungs, Courage! he the loudest of 
all. Dam it, I'll say so. 


NOTES (Autobiographical) 


I, John Marin, was born some fifty years ago, thereby placing 
Rutherford, N. J., on the map, though the blooming Burg hasn’t 
acknowledged. Early childhood spent making scrawls of rabbits and 
things (my most industrious period). Then the usual public schooling, 
where as is usual was soundly flogged for doing the unusual, drawing 
more rabbits on slate. After enough flogging, one year at Hoboken 
Academy, where the usual was the keeping in after hours. I qualified, 
a few more rabbits and a smattering of the now obsolete German lang- 
uage. Stevens High School discovered me next, and next the Stevens 
Institute. Went through the High School, went to, not through, Insti- 
tute. Of course a few bunnies were added to my collection but the 
main thing I got there was mathematics for the which I am duly 
grateful as I am now an adept at subtraction. 


1 year business, not much chance at the gamebag. Believe I was 
fired. 

4 years architects’ offices. Not much class otherwise they’d have 
discovered my Wondership. 

2 years blank. 

2 years Philadelphia Academy. Could draw all the rabbits I wanted 
to, therefore didn’t draw many. While there, shot at and captured 
prize tor some sketches. 

1 year blank. 

1 year Art Student’s League, N. Y. 

Saw KENYON Cox. 

2 years blank. 
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4 years abroad. Played some billiards, incidentally knocked out 
some batches of etchings which people rave over everywhere. At this 
period the French Government was going to give me the Legion 
d’Honor. I refused. They then insisted on buying one of my oils. I ran 
away to Venice. ‘They set up such a howl that there was no escaping. 
I let them have it. Since then I have taken up Fishing and Hunting 
and with some spare time knocked out a few water colors for which 
in former years I had had a leaning. 


So this brings me up to date. I might add (relating to the water 
colors) that I cannot supply the demand and that day before yesterday 
I climbed a tulip tree in my backyard which was mighty hard work. 
‘Those who don’t believe me are welcome to try not later than June 15, 
1921. 


From: MANUSCRIPTS, Number Two, December, 1922 


CAN A PHOTOGRAPH HAVE THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ART? 


To begin. Man made a machine. It is called a Camera, made so that 
it records images in front of it, back of it, on to a plate. That image 
is called a negative photograph. 

If we conceive the possibility of a wind blowing that camera to a 
place and, in its curious wantonness, opening and closing shutters, 
starting and stopping exposure, yes, producing a negative photograph; 
and if we conceive the possibility of a wind blowing pigment, wet by 
rain, onto a sheet of paper and that, after a time, that negative photo- 
graph and that sheet of paper were found and the two exhibited and 
the Art Perceptors upon seeing the two exclaim, Ah, works of Art— 
well, what then? 

Along comes he who says, You’re wrong from the start. For in the 
camera instance, the wind’s wantonness could only release that which 
made the camera do its work. In the second instance, the wind did its 
own wanton piece of work. 

So right there you start something. 

In the first instance, substituting man for wind, and in the second 
instance, man for wind, you have: First, man carrying camera to 
spot, opening and closing shutters, starting and stopping exposure; 
second, man placing pigment on paper. 

As the result, you have two things which in the extreme realms of 
possibility could be identical with the two former things. So to get 
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down to extreme logic you have: camera doing its work its own way; 
man doing his work his own way. 


Now, if man doing his work his own way, creating, produces that 
which in man’s definition is Art, then if we accept this definition as 
final we might say: The camera can never produce a work of art. And 
we will add as a bit of daring: A photograph can never be a work of 
art. But here we strike a snag. We know that without assistance the 
camera cannot produce a negative photograph. We know too that with- 
out assistance that negative cannot be turned into a positive. 

So that we are coming now to The Man Control. What then hap- 
pens? It must be granted that what he does with the negative in the 
darkroom is pure man work, as we accept man work. To go back: 
The setting up of the camera, the opening and closing of it to make 
the exposure—pure man work all. The only thing left is the camera 
working exposed, which is camera work, and it’s that, that that cam- 
era has done which cannot be radically tampered with. Otherwise it’s 
not a photograph. 

So there you have it. Can Man produce Art dealing with an ele- 
ment which is basically not art, which makes its own forms, makes 
its own lines, which forces the photographer to record that which is 
before him as opposed to that which is away from him; which forces 
him into a kind of slavery, using the camera’s eye as opposed to his 
own eye? 

Which brings you right up to the statements, The painter can pro- 
duce any form or line, the photographer only those ahead the camera. 
The painter can create in past, present, future. The photographer only 
in present. 

To know whether a thing is, you have to assume that it is not. So to 
go back and consider, to all of which we must make answer: This 
photographer being an artist, must know the camera sight of that 
which is ahead of it, know it intimately, and what it releases to him, 
to be of vital importance. To him perhaps a human sight greatly 
intensified, a sight that may bring to his aid another world of sight, an 
intimacy with camera sight to such a degree so that everything he 
sees has by long habit gotten to be as if he went about with camera 
lens in front of his eyes. So this would assume that this photographer 
has made camera sight and his own sight into One. 

As for forms and lines, that’s an open question. It would seem 
though that this would state the case: that all men are forced more or 
less to create from material ahead of them, the most imaginative ae 
being a composite of influences of things seen. 
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As for time, is not the present but a composite of past and future? 
And as for Slavery, well, too, are not all men more or less slaves to their 
medium? Here it is, which looks as the great test: Can a photographer 
create a something ahead of him formed in such a way that seen 
through his camera lens he can produce a photograph that he, being 
an artist, will be given as much plus satisfaction with, as any other 
medium would give him; and would stamp that as being as much a 
work of art as is anything? If he can and does, all argument from now 
on won't make that which is into that which is not. 

We are of an era where old ways, old terms, old definitions are being 
reformed to meet the broadening, to meet the coming in. 

What is art anyway? 

What’s the definition? 

Has it to do with life? 

The Man’s an Artist. Has it to do with his eating his breakfast, has 
it to do with his calls, his speeches, his everything, his walkings around, 
his prowlings about, toting his canvas, paint and brushes, toting his 
camera, toting his musical instrument? 

There you have it, his Musical Instrument. And as to whether that 
musical instrument be brush, camera, spade, saw, or fiddle, matters 
not, provided that it gives out the SING of his life. And the record of 
that SING may be that which we will term Art in the future. 

To wind up with a little of the personal. Prejudice is hard to allay. 
Because your prejudice may be founded on truth. It may be founded 
on falsehood. It’s for the strong man to throw overboard when he 
knows it for a prejudice. Then that which takes its place is the is or 
the is not. Purified he then is. 

I have not reached the last stage yet. When and if I do, I may be 
amongst the is’es. For as it is, I have said to myself on looking at some 
of Alfred Stieglitz’s photographs: These photographs almost persuade 
me that they are Works of Art. 


TWO LETTERS 
Stonington, Me., Aug. 26, 1928 


Mr. Egmont Arens, Managing Editor, Creative Arts, 


Dear Sir 

Me and Lindberg were born some twenty-three years, more or less 
ago, only me was born some thirty-three years, more or less, before 
that time. That’s one of the reasons why I put me ahead of Lindberg. 
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Me and Lindberg have brought forth storms of “abuse and vilifi- 
cation” in our Separate Endeavors only Lindy, he had the advantage. 
He could rise the storm of KISSES, whereas me, I had to remain at 
dirt level and take ’em. 

We both eventually received from the foolish bunches of medals 
of sort. I don’t know what Lindy did with his. This I know, mine so 
cluttered up the place that my wife chucked them up in the attic. 

Here’s where I leave Lindy. Let him rassel with his own biog. 

I have immortalized by my presence the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts, the Art Students’ League of New York, the Academy of 
Paris. 

As for famous Events in my life, there’s the time when as a Kid I 
once, twice or thrice played HOOKEY, was caught, spanked and put 
to bed. Then there was the time, once as a man, I met a man, he 
coming up hill, I going down hill. 

He said, How-i-ya. 

I said, How-i-ya. 

Oh, yes. The doors have been swung wide open to me by my friend. 
Alfred Stieglitz, and occasionally, with his say so, by Montross and 
Daniel. Alfred Stieglitz still persists in the Swung Door. The only 
thing with this swinging business, though, is, that others creep in. 
There’s those frenchy fellows, Picasso and Matisse. Then there’s 
O’Keeffe, Dove, and Hartley—well, we'll let these latter stay. But it 
will have to be seen to. 

My greatest collection, the Dark Room Collection, is in the Lincoln 
Storage. Some few are scattered about, among the violently happy 
possessors being by friend Alfred Stieglitz. He has quite a few. I 
really believe he thinks them good. 

Then, Mr. Howald of New York and Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Phillips 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Goodwin seems to have a predilection for 
Lower New York. 

One occupies a Spot in the Metropolitan, given, as he had a plenty, 
by Mr. Albert Gallatin of New York. Then, of course, there’s the 
famous one I painted especially for the French Government. 

My ancestors were of the best English Ale, Dutch Bitters, Irish Gin, 
French Vermouth and plain Scotch. My ancestors came over in a 
boat hired especially for the’ occasion as the Mayflower—oh, we con- 
sidered it overcrowded. 

Now then, please don’t take me away from my mirror again. And, 


Most sincerely, 
John Marin. 
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Cliffside, N. J., Sept. 13, 1928 


Dear Mr. Lee Simonson 


I have just received your telegram. Will you please tell me why you 
asked me to contribute to your magazine?* I did not ask nor beg to 
be a contributor. 

If my pictures cannot be understood by those of average intelli- 
gence, how can you or anyone expect my writing to be? You can ask 
me to alter my pictures to the average intelligence as easily as to ask 
me to alter my writing to it. 

Know you too that much of the writings I read are un-understand- 
able to me. So that I may come under the head of lesser average 
intelligence. 

I think, my dear Simonson, that you had better spare your clientele 
of average intelligence and not publish my article. For if you do 
I'll insist that it be published just as I have written it. 

Just why are you so afraid of the appearance of the Dam fool? Is it 
that it may be found that he isn’t quite the Dam fool after all? 

Conservatism and convention are terribly maltreated, as is liberality 
and freedom. For one can hold to a real conservative, a real conven- 
tional, being a real liberal, a real free man. For I have a faith that 
my writing and my pictures are conservative and belong to convention. 


Most sincerely, 
John Marin. 


P.S. Yesterday’s mail brought to me a copy of my article not quite 
a copy, as in the last paragraph the reading is “I have tried to learn,” 
whereas in the original, it reads, “I have tried to lean.” 


Written for CREATIVE ART, October, 1928 
JOHN MARIN, BY HIMSELF 


Once in a while, after a fellow has laid or is laying down some Solid 
Red Brick thoughts, or thinks or others think he has laid down or is 
laying down these things of Grit and Color, building up, tearing down, 
often more tearing down than building up—thus bearing out the old 
saw, “What goes up must come down”—there happens along some one 


* This refers to the following article for Creative Art. 
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or ones: the curious, too the really interested, and they want to know 
what it’s all about, this brick laying, or, what calls for brick in the 
specifications. And there are those aplenty to tell them. Mostly 
loiterers. A few try hard and a fewer still with something to tell. But 
it has been in the past rather hard for those few to find place or space 
to tell. 

It’s getting better now. You can see the signs. 

Quite a few people are getting nauseated with platitudes, the plati- 
tudes of those who write upon things about which they sense mighty 
little. 

So that it’s become the thing now to ask the worker himself about 
his carrying on. 

There will be this, though. The worker is one rather given to ob- 
serving, thinking and doing. It’s not easy for him to talk about and 
explain his work, but as he and his work have been placed in false 
position many times, I suppose that he owes it to himself and his 
world to say something. 

To lay off for a while, which is not too difficult, to ponder over, to 
think on, to vision, what I have done, am doing, am to do, what I 
have seen, am seeing, am to see, in, of and on this world about me on 
which I am living, that impels the doing of my do—that’s more diff- 
cult. 

And too what others are doing. For the trend of the doing, from 
the seeing, must certainly bear out a sort of collective of today. 


For the worker to carry on, to express his today, with the old instru- 
ments, the old tools, is inexcusable, unless he is thoroughly alive to 
the relationships of things and works in relationships. ‘Then he can 
express his today in any material, preserving that material’s relation- 
ship; as the relationship of two electric bulbs of different strength 
can be the same as the relationship of two pieces of lead of different 
weights. 


Considering the material side of today with its insistence: glass, 
metals, lights, building of all kinds for all kinds of purposes with all 
kinds of material. Lights brilliant, noises startling and hard, pace 


setting in all directions, through-wires, people movements, much hard 
matter. 


The life of today so keyed up, so seen, so seemingly unreal yet so real 
and the eye with so much to see and the ear to hear. Things happen- 
ing most weirdly upside down, that it’s all—what is it? But the 
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seeing eye and the hearing ear becomes attuned. Then comes expres- 
sion: 

taut, taut 

loose and taut 

electric 

staccato. 


The worker in parts, to create a whole, must have his parts, arrange 
his parts, his parts separate, his parts so placed that they are mobile 
(and though they don’t interchange you must be made to feel that 
they can); have lines of connection, his life arteries of connection. And 
there will be focussing point, focussing on, well, spots of eye arrest. 
And these spots sort of framed within themselves. Yes, there will be 
big parts and small parts and they will all work together, they will all 
have the feel, that of possible motion. 

There will be the big quiet forms. There will be all sorts of move- 
ment and rhythm beats, one-two-three, two-two-three, three-one-one, 
all sorts, all seen and expressed in color weights. For color is life, the 
life Sun ashining on our World revealing in color light all things. 

In the seethe of this, in the interest of this, in the doing of this, 
terms, abstract, concrete, third or fourth dimension—bah. Don’t bother 
us. 

For the worker, the seer, is apt to damn all terms applied by the 
discussionists. But the glorious thing is that we cannot do, elementally 
do, other than our ancestors did. That is, that a round conveys to all 
who see it a similar definite, a triangle a similar definite, solids of 
certain forms similar definites, that a line—what I am driving at is that 
a round remains, a triangle remains, a line remains and always was. 

So that the worker of today, as of old, picks up each of these things 
with recognition. And as to color, we pick out red today as the old 
Chinaman did. And as for race language of color, all races of all times, 
I am sure, have had color language otherwise they are as dead people. 
And it’s all similar elementally. 

Though as I said before, all things of today are keyed up to the 
pitch of today. 

To get to my picture, or to come back, I must for myself insist that 
when finished, that is when all the parts are in place and are work- 
ing, that now it has become an object and will therefore have its 
boundaries as definite as that the prow, the stern, the sides and bottom 
bound a boat. 
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And that this my picture must not make one feel that it bursts its 
boundaries. The framing cannot remedy. That would be a delusion 
and I would have it that nothing must cut my picture off from its 
finalities. And, too, I am not to be destructive within. I can have 
things that clash. I can have a jolly good fight going on. There is 
always a fight going on where there are living things. But I must be 
able to control this fight at will with a Blessed Equilibrium. 


Speaking of destruction, again, I feel that I am not to destroy this 
flat working surface (that focus plan of expression) that exists for all 
workers in all mediums. That on my flat plane I can superimpose, 
build up onto, can poke holes into—By George, I am not to convey 
the feel that it’s bent out of its own individual flatness. 


Too, it here comes to me with emphasis that all things within the 
picture must have a chance. A chance to play in their playground, 
as the dancer should have a suitable playground as a setting for the 
dance. ; 


Too it comes to me a something in which I am curiously interested. 
I refer to weight balances. As my body exerts a downward pressure on 
the floor, the floor in turn exerts an upward pressure on my body. 


Too the pressure of the air against my body, by body against the 
air, all this I have to recognize when building the picture. 


Seems to me the true artist must perforce go from time to time to 
the elemental big forms—Sky, Sea, Mountain, Plain,— and those things 
pertaining thereto, to sort of re-true himself up, to recharge the bat- 
tery. For these big forms have everything. But to express these, you 
have to love these, to be a part of these in sympathy. One doesn’t get 
very far without this love, this love to enfold too the relatively little 
things that grow on the mountain’s back. Which if you don’t recog- 
nize, you don’t recognize the mountain. 


And now, after looking over my scribblings on various pieces of 
paper, I think that what I have put down is about what I have 


wanted to say, the gist of it anyway. My present day creed, which 
may show different facets on the morrow. 


Toward the logic, the horse sense of the matter I have tried to lean. 
I may have failed, but, my friend, I am forced to pit my horse sense 
against yours, otherwise there’d be no race, no fun. Elementally they 
may dovetail after a fashion, for we are just a bunch of humans any- 
way, athirst for the truth, even a truthful lie. 
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? 

It is assumed that the Artist has Spirit and Vision—has a line of 
qualities that most of the many who write about him—yap about—but 
too he has that capacity for just plain work—his job—and that which 
is most left out a damn good pair of well balanced Eyes which respond 
to beauty. Therefore seeing the beauty in flower, tree, stream, moun- 
tain, the beauty of living movements as in fishes, birds, animals, and 
humans, he is compelled by his very nature in beholding to make 
Equivalents of his own seeing. As the mountain goes up and around 
—he makes things to go up and around. As the trees are upright and 
outtopped—he too makes uprights and outtoppings. As the stream 
moves and has direction—he too makes lines that have movement and 
direction—and so on. For given the hut in the wood one comes quite 
easily to the shrine—the glorified hut surrounded by columns—thg 
Temple—. 

We assume all intelligent peoples used nature but that in their art 
work—their Creative work they were not used by nature. They didn’t 
dare—they didn’t assume for when they were used by—they were 
copying—but when they used nature they were exceedingly helped. 

And this seems to have been the Eastern Concept as opposed to 
most of the Western Concept—when subject matter began to use them. 

In the first we have the well balanced picture, in the second the 
more or less copying of the object seen—which brings it to—that in the 
second case—the object seen was of itself not seen in its own creative 
sense. 

When the Greeks began their copyings of the human figure their 
work as art matter began its down grade. When individual objects 
became of more import than Concepted Creation and rightly put—the 
great seeing—the piercing seeing of the object begets an intelligent 
understanding so that one is Equipped for the making of Creative 
forms which have an Equivalent balance with those of nature—there- 
fore becoming natural forms in themselves created by that natural the 
Artist—as real as anything—for it has its own reality—which is finality 
—has it that your real artist is your Realist... . 

Coming to that form of art to the which we give the designation— 
Picture—that is work on a flat surface—we have no distance other 
than the material thickness of that placed on this surface. 

Therefore I would assume that the only distance is focal distance and 
that all concepts are brought up to this focal distance which in this 
sense would make it that a man standing one hundred yards away is 
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as near as one standing ten feet away; that distance is crossed off and 
that size space to the eye takes its place; that no concept on this flat 
surface is a distance concept; that the surface plane of the flat shall 
never be destroyed, that it always has a way of coming back and 
asserting itself. So that the artist is now making flat plane concepts 
before he even touches the surface with the materials of his working. 
And if one were to question this he might look at a Tintoretto and 
I think it would be discovered that the flat surface concept is never 
destroyed, that he played upon it sideways, crossways, back and forth, 
built upon but never really destroyed. He couldn’t. He had it in him 
to not so destroy. 

To see the artist’s— (canvas and material) scene and not the impos- 
sible (other than looking directly at it) object scene. As in writing 
as in music as in painting you are playing with instruments. In the 
writing with thoughts so that they look well so that they play; with in- 
struments so that they arrange to sound well, so that they play; in 
painting so that the colors—in form and line—play on and with the 
flat surface; that there is a sensitive balance of all parts—and that 
movement as I see it is the out of balance seeking its recovery—which 
if not gotten begets what we call rest. So the intelligent worker real- 
izing all this, that is, the knowing the sensing of the basic laws and 
having it in him, pits himself and begins to play with his instruments 
of playing. If his play takes place on flat surface of bounded edge he 
must surely pull his punches when he comes to these edges—for if he 
does not one has all the right to say—“Your picture concept is not com- 
plete within its borders. In other words, I don’t see a complete world 
there.” And I assume that most pictures painted cannot hold up 
against this challenge... . 


TO MY PAINT CHILDREN 


To you who have been in the making—these many years— 
and who are now made to the best of my making 
and do now find yourselves hung in all your seeming nakedness—on 
these walls 
bear yourselves well and disclose no more than can be disclosed by 
your being what you are 

Hold yourselves aloof—hold yourselves—strange—with a strange 
strangeness 

Tempt those who can be tempted and for those—cease not to tempt 
—but if one says “he has you” go you into hiding 
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Now—my Paint Kids—Poppa—knows you are Splayed in parts—are 
weak in parts 

with here and there—of a part missing—inarticulate—but not so much 
so but that Poppa gets a meaning 

yes you are incomplete—you are not quite rigged up—there’ll be 
here and there a—missing—to complete your balanced order 

that’s where your Poppa hasn’t quite clicked—your baffled Poppa— 
still you have each and every one somewhat clicked—some few of you 
somehow clicked 


so that Even the most crippled of you—well he loves you all—you’re his 
love-paint-children—and however you are looked at—don’t change 
your-selves—just keep—being yourselves— 

you ask no questions—you answer no questions— 

you move in your own movings Content to play in your own little 
yards he—your Poppa—has surrounded you with each a little fence— 

each fence perhaps hurriedly made perhaps not too well made—just 
like yourselves— 

your fence now becomes a part of you—I hope it won’t hinder your 
playing—I trust it will serve to make you play the harder within your- 
selves—knowing your boundaries— 

and if your fence does keep them—who would see—from seeing you 
too intimately—it will make to tantalize—so that they will be made— 
as it were—to take peeps through the pickets— 

your Poppa had quite a job in the making of you— 


We will give them quite a job if they really want to see you 

Now there have been Somethings said about the which I will now 
speak 

you see—you my—water paint kids and you my—Oilpaint—Kids are 
different 

but you were made each and every one of you by that same old 
Codger—your Poppa— 

I would say you are neither the one or the other to be jealous of one 
another 

to you my Oil Kids—your Poppa—got a somewhat reputation a mak- 
ing your water sisters 

but you Seem to be a Coming along—tolerably well—tolerably well— 
maybe a little haltingly but still a moving I hope—as to why I speak 
of this there be those who have said—may still say—You should never 
have been born— 

Give them not a thought— 
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You are not if you are not 
but you Are if you are and that’s that 
Now to all of you again be yourselves 
behave as individuals—to the Extent that you have these ingredients 
within you—as healthy—well balanced individuals should behave 
Wherever you go—and Poppa hopes that those of you who—go— 
wont become lonesome—will have a warm habitation—will be allowed 
to live—will be in good Company—deserving good company and for 
those of you who return back to him 
well—Poppa too knows where a few fatted calves are to be found 
now to all of you don’t forget—thank warmly—the man who’s made 
it possible your being where you are 
So long Kids—Poppa salutes you—again don’t meddle in other peo- 
ple’s affairs—if they love our AFFAIR—dance to them Kids-DANCE— 
your loving poppa 


JOHN MARIN 


An American Place Catalogue 


February 14, 1938 


AN AMERICAN PLACE CATALOGUE 


Spring—1946 


Most pictures are the copying of nature or (in so-called abstract 
work) they are the copying of mind seeings. 


If you copy a seen object or a mind object it is—wrong— 

Any object seen in nature or any object seen in the mind must be 
recreated to live with and on the surface it’s to exist with and on to 
be—right— 

These drawings are made in the effort to put down the different 
Street & City movements as I feel them in such a way that what appears 
on the paper shall have a life of its own akin to the movements felt— 


‘There never was or never will be a non-ojective art. 
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From: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART* 


THE IMAGINARY MUSEUM 


Translated by John L. Brown 


Museums now play such a major role in our relation to works of 
art that it is difficult to believe that they do not exist and never 
have existed in those areas where modern Occidental civilization is 
not well established. In Europe itself they were unknown less than 
two centuries ago. The nineteenth century lived on them. We still do. 
We sometimes forget that they have set up a new relationship between 
the spectator and the work of art. \ 

Our relationship with art, in the course of the past one hundred 
years, has become increasingly intellectualized. The museum is in } 
a large measure responsible. For it necessarily raises questions about : 
each of the expressions of the world it contains as well as about 
that impulse which has brought them together. To simple visual 
pleasure, the diversity and apparent contradiction of various schools 
have added the sense of an heroic quest, of the construction of a 
world which vies with Creation. The museum, after all, is one of the 
places where it is possible to believe in the most exalted conception 
of man. But in separating works of art from their place of origin, 
in removing them from their setting, the museum cannot separate 
them from History. Our knowledge extends beyond the museum. The 
visitor to the Louvre knows very well that he will not find there the 
most significant Goyas, nor the major English painters, nor Michel- 
angelo, nor Piero della Francesca. In the museum, where the work 
of art has only an artistic function, at a time when men are exploring 
the arts of the entire world, the collection of so many masterpieces 
(which remains, however, fragmentary) inevitably suggests to the 
spirit all the masterpieces of the world. 

What is missing? All which forms a part of a whole: stained glass, 
frescoes; all which cannot be removed; all which cannot be conven- 
iently unfolded or unrolled (a collection of tapestries); and especially 
all which cannot be acquired. For in spite of knowledge and industry, 
the creation of a museum always owed much to accident. Even the 


* With permission of Skira Publications, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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victorious Napoléon could not transfer the Sixtine Chapel to the 
Louvre. No millionaire will be able to install the Royal Portal of 
Chartres or the frescoes of Arezzo in the Metropolitan. From the 
eighteenth to the twentieth century all that was removable was 
removed. The canvases of Rembrandt have gone on sale, but not the 
frescoes of Giotto. The museum came into being when the easel 
picture was the dominant form of painting. Hence, it tends to be a 
collection of pictures, not of colors. 


... An Imaginary Museum of an unprecedented richness has been 
opened to the contemporary spirit. It will push to ultimate conclu- 
sions the intellectualization of art encouraged by existing museums. 
For responding to the challenge of the inevitable incompleteness of 
the real museum, the plastic arts have invented their own printing. 
(That is photography and color reproduction which bring all the 
arts of the world into the possession of the Imaginary Museum. 
Trans.) , 

The birth of modern art demanded the death of fiction.* 

And it died slowly. Historical painting was mortally ill, even in 
the eighteenth century, in spite of the prestige it enjoyed. Life 
was flowing elsewhere, to the dreams and ballets of Watteau, to 
genre scenes and still life (and L’Enseigne de Gersaint is a genre 
picture) , to Chardin, and the nudes of Fragonard. A brief resurgence 
of vitality with David and Gros. Delacroix will give a last expression 
to “the grand style.” Then it is finished. Goya (Les Fusillades), Dela- 
croix (Les Barricades), and Manet (Maximilien) experiment with 
contemporary history, but even Manet will not succeed in bringing 
off Maximilien. Courbet tries to do something different from his 
predecessors, because he does not want to tell a story, but he still 
wants to represent. That is why, for us, he belongs to the past. For 
in spite of all his talent, in substituting The Burial at Ornans or 
The Studio for “subjects” 4 la Delacroix, he makes only a token revolt 
against “the museum,” much as Burne-Jones did in adapting subjects 
from Botticelli. But the “subject” was doomed, for a new subject 
destined to eliminate all others was taking its place: the dominating 
presence of the painter himself. To paint the portrait of Clemenceau, 
Manet had to dare to be everything, Clemenceau nothing. 


. .. All rebirth implies metamorphosis. The nineteenth century 
Gothic revival was closely allied to religious and sentimental needs. 
*A key word in the essay, “fiction” is that art of representation, which is 


opposed “to the whole vast realm of the sign.” “Fiction” includes the whole range 
of historical, anecdotal, “narrative” painting. (Trans.) 
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But the revival of the Romanesque and of the Quattrocento springs 
from purely artistic sources. The Romanesque had praised God 
through his creatures; it was reborn without God. In the nineteenth 
century it became a “style,” as in the museum the crucifix becomes 
a work of art. The Romantic confrontation now acquired its full 
significance. A picture had been judged “beautiful” if its subject was 
“beautiful” in reality. This theory, wholly satisfactory for Claude 
Gelée, could be stretched to apply to Rembrandt. But what does a 
sculptured column become “in reality?” Or even a Romanesque head? 

Painting and sculpture had been linked for five centuries. When 
Romanesque sculpture appeared, it differed radically from the paint- 
ing and sculpture of “the museum.” It suggested a kind of imaginary 
painting. But slowly. For it was difficult to shear off the picturesque 
and the decorative of the fifteenth century from the great lesson of 
the Middle Ages. If Romantic painters like Géricault, Constable, 
Delacroix had never seen a cathedral, what lines of their canvases 
would have been changed? 

For “the museum” Greek art (largely Greco-Roman in character) 
began with Phidias. Archaic Dorian sculpture had been firmly 
excluded, along with fetiches. All this traditional sculpture was 
“finished.” And the one common quality of all the arts that were 
being discreetly resurrected was that they were “unfinished” and 
deliberately chose to be. Hence the discovery (that Baudelaire made 
in connection with Corot) that “a work that is ‘completed’ (faite) is 
not necessarily ‘finished’ (fini) and a work that is finished is not 
necessarily completed.” 

Early Egyptian and Assyrian art, as well as the Romanesque, 
refused the “finished” as much as Corot. But (particularly in the 
case of Egyptian art) this state of affairs could not be explained on 
the basis of technical incapacity or of unintentional neglect. An 
Egyptian statue was definitely a work of art. Consequently it was 
clear that style was one of the artist’s means of expression just as 
much as the agreement of the style with the senses, an agreement in 
which “the finished” was only one of several means. 

Problems of sculpture, translated, by the eagerness of artists, into 
problems of design. (And, since Egyptian art was even more remote 
from its Gods than the Romanesque, it became a question of pure 
form). Giotto may very well be discovered through the monumental 
arts; but the great power of simplification of these new styles did not 
touch painting directly. In painting, it was the sketch (esquisse) 
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that suggested—almost confidentially—the possibilities of such sim- 
plification. 


The sketch, in principle, is a state of the finished work which 
lacks certain final touches and definitive detail. Many painters, as 
different as the Douanier Rousseau and Horace Vernet, never made 
sketches. They painted their canvases bit by bit, directly. For most 
artists, the sketch is simply a means of blocking out the picture. But 
there exists a very particular type of sketch, where the painter, 
indifferent to the spectator, indifferent to the accord between the 
picture and our senses, reduces a real or imaginary spectacle to pure 
painting: mass, color, movement. 


Indeed this language of color was never wholly ignored by any 
of the great painters of “the museum.” But all of them had subord- 
inated it to something else. To consider painting just as painting 
revolutionized its whole function. What art was seeking, what the 
timid genius of Daumier and the aggressive genius of Manet both 
discovered was not a simple modification of a tradition such as that 
effected by previous masters. It was rather a complete rupture with 
it, such as was suggested by the revival of previous styles (Rom- 
anesque, Egyptian, Byzantine). Another style, not simply another 
school—which would have been inconceivable when the very idea of 
another style didn’t exist. 


At the same time, some painters began to refuse to employ their 
talents in the service of fiction. 


Some painters, but not painting as a whole. Even after the turn 
of the century the “noble subject” and the anecdote cluttered up 
official salons. Painters continued to “make pictures” but they were 
the painters who didn’t count. A comparable adventure was trans- 
forming poetry and in much the same way. Baudelaire stopped 
“telling a story” but conventional poetry continued to revel in “‘sub- 
ject matter.” 


All these arts (of children, of primitives, of the insane) challenge 
the civilization which creates them or which calls them back to life. 
Modern primitives and early mediaeval craftsmen, the insane, the 
child, the sculptors of the Euphrates Valley are subtly of one family. 
They are all, each in his fashion, aiding and abetting the anti- 
humanism of our time. The artist who is fascinated by the lesson of 
the primitives is not in search of forms alone. The taste for the 
primitive in a society such as ours, implies a desire to return to it. 
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The vogue of such forms and the widespread effort to revive them 
have accompanied the resurgence of dark, irrational forces in man. 


This metamorphosis of the museum reflects a meaamorphosis of 
man. All of these painted idols, this almost-Polynesian tympan of 
Autun, even the Royal Portal of Chartres have joined in an attack 
on Occidental optimism. These three unhappy centuries* subjected 
to the increasing pressures these cultures of the past, now seem to 
incarnate the spirit of the West. From the fall of Rome to the end 
of the Renaissance, the European did not enter Asia as a conqueror, 
and the western artist penetrated there but superficially and always 
as a stranger. Still, Gothic art has something in common with Chinese 
sculpture. Sung landscapes perhaps stand alone because of the quality 
of the sensibility which they express. But the miniatures of mediaval 
Europe belong to the same family as those of Persia, India, and China, 
and even the genius of a Rembrandt cannot completely escape the 
resemblance. Leonardo was the first to disrupt this continuity, when 
he abandoned two dimensional painting. He was also, significantly, 
a designer of machines. 

In order to resist being overwhelmed by the profusion of forms 
which have been introduced into the Imaginary Museum in our time, 
the art of these three centuries must first escape from its overweening 
optimism, must choose Rembrandt rather than Raphael. These somber 
Regents (more meaningful for us than all the many-colored archers 
and drinkers) express the anguish of old Hals, sunk in his suffering, 
like Ivan Illitch in his. And the proud humility of Rembrandt, who, 
in his old age turned to servant-women for his subjects and trans- 
figured them, as in the Balayeuse. ‘The clamorous new hope in the 
scientific conquest of the world soon drowned out these first tragic 
voices. But that hope with which Hugo and Whitman, Renan and 
Berthelot had invested Progress, Science, Reason, and Democracy, 
that boundless hope which was to replace the old submission of man 
to “the order of things’ quickly lost its imperious accent. Not that 
science was basically challenged. What was challenged was its 
capacity to solve metaphysical problems. Europe regarded her high 
hopes as without counterpart in history. But now we know that our 
civilization is as vulnerable as those that have gone before it, that 
democracy bears within it the danger of capitalism and of totalitarian 
police systems, that science and progress also imply the atomic bomb, 
and that reason often fails to take man into account. 


*From the Renaissance to the present. (Trans.) 
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For the nineteenth century, civilization meant peace and then 
liberty. But in the period between Rousseau and Freud we have not 
seen the growth of liberty. A number of artists of the last century 
who touch us in their absence of soul: Balzac, Vigny, Baudelaire, 
Flaubert, Delacroix, and nearly all the painters until Cézanne and 
Van Gogh, were like the Renaissance masters before them, denizens 
of Limbo. They scarcely believed in the traditional conception of man, 
less still in progress. They had perceived that the Gods of their time 
(whom their art ignored) had already found their demons. History 
—which preoccupies Europe as the interrogation of Buddha haunted 
Asia—became an obsession. Not as chronology but as an anxious 
interrogation of the past to discover the world’s destiny. ‘The very 
fundamentals of Occidental civilization were being challenged. From 
war, the major demon, to our complexes, those minor demons, the 
whole empire of the demoniac (more or less subtly present in all 
the barbaric arts) made a triumphant re-entry into modern society. 


The demoniac embraces all those forces in man which aim at self- 
destruction. The demon of the Church, of Freud, of Bikini all resemble 
each other. As new demons appeared in Europe, art easily discovered 
their ancestors in older cultures. The history of Italian art from the 
thirteenth to the fourteenth century can be approached in terms of the 
decline in the belief in Hell. The baroque is most vital for us in 
Spain, the only country where the Jesuits did not succeed in eliminat- 
ing the Devil and where Hell was never conjured away. Art refuses 
the real (either by means of style as in Byzantium, or by means of 
monsters, as in the ancient East, in Tibet, and in Goya) if it forms a 
part of a civilization where man and his pleasures are not in harmony. 
The Devil prowls beneath the surface of the arts of immobility. The 
philosophes and the Jesuits both tried to banish him—the former 
because they denied him, the latter because they felt he should not be 
seen. 

Satan paints, only in two dimensions. Nearly all he portrayed took 
on a new vitality. An underground dialogue sprang up between the 
Great Portal of Chartres and the art of the fetiches, as different as the 
tone of an accusation which desires to save can be from that of an 
accusation of sheer despair. All forms served their purpose for an art 
uncertain of its own truth but convinced of the falsehood of others. 
Our time, in comparison with the nineteenth century, seems a 
Renaissance of Fatality. The ruined cities of Europe are no more 
ravaged than the European conception of man. What nineteenth 
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century state would have dared organize torture? Squatting like Fates 
in the burning museums, these prophetic fetiches watch the smoke of 
bombed cities mingle with the smoke of the crematory ovens, in an 
Occident that has turned and called them brother. 
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From : CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE* 


America’s Greatest Logician and 


Most Original Philosopher 


In this community where he spent the last twenty-seven years of his 
life, or more than a third of his lifetime, and where he composed so 
many of those papers which, since his death, have increasingly brought 
him world-recognition as a logician and philosopher, we are met un- 
der the auspices of The Pike County Historical Society to honor 
Charles Sanders Peirce. We are met to honor him, not only on and for 
this passing occasion, but to inspire a consideration of the best means 
whereby to establish a worthy memorial to him who was not only one 
of Milford’s most distinguished citizens but who was also the greatest 
logician and the most original philosopher in our nation’s history. 


In attempting to achieve an adequate understanding of this remark- 
able man, our subject inevitably divides itself into two main parts: 
the one, biographical; the other, critical—that is to say, a statement 
and estimate of his achievements. We shall consider first the biograph- 
ical, and then the critical and interpretative aspect of our theme. 


Charles Sanders Peirce—he did not acquire the additional name of 
“Santiago” until middle life—was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
on the tenth of September, 1839, the second son of Benjamin and Sa- 
rah Peirce. His father, professor of mathematics at Harvard, was re- 
cognized as the foremost mathematician of his time in America, and 


*Part of a paper delivered 15 October 1945, at Milford, Pennsylvania, before the 
Pike County Historical Society. Three weeks after its delivery, the author sent to 
the chief philosophical journals of Britain and America a notice announcing his 
intention of founding a Charles S. Peirce Society. Doctors Paul Weiss of Yale 
University and Charles Hartshorne of the University of Chicago (Editors of 
Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1935) consented to act as advisers. Membership is open on a local, national and 
international basis. The Society now has members not only throughout the U.S.A., 
but in Canada, England and Wales. 
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he took all pains to see that his son was given an incomparable train- 
ing in the theory and application of physical science, mathematics, 
and philosophy. His method was to give the boy problems to work, 
and leave him to induct the general principle from the problems. 
Most of us experienced sufficient difficulty in working problems with 
the general formulae given in advance .What would have been our 
consciousness of incapacity had we been asked to work our way to the 
formulae for ourselves! He also drilled Charles in chess and other 
games that required and developed logical ability. Sometimes he 
played double dummy with his son from ten in the evening until sun- 
rise. The lad was reading Whately’s Logic at thirteen. Entering Har- 
vard at sixteen and graduating at twenty, he read widely in philo- 
sophy. So profoundly conversant was he with German philosophy 
that in a few years he was to tell the Metaphysical Club, which in- 
cluded such figures as Chauncy Wright, William James, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr. and a number of other notable minds, that the whole 
of German philosophy was only a “suggestion” of what true philoso- 
phy might be! This was unmitigated heresy to a generation that had 
based its ethical theory on Kant. But they had to listen to him because 
of his mastery of Kantian thought. He once remarked that soon after 
he was twenty he was able to recite the Critique of Pure Reason almost 
word for word. 

Two years after his graduation from college he went into the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Surey, in which activity he re- 
mained for thirty years and during a period of which he was Acting 
Chief of the Survey at Washington. He found time, however, to give 
lectures at Harvard in the Philosophy of Science when he was thirty. 
It is interesting to note that he was one of a group of special lecturers 
which included Ralph Waldo Emerson, James E. Cabot, and John 
Fiske. In 1877 he was elected a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, before which body he delivered addresses on various 
occasions. 


Although eager to pursue an academic career, he taught only eight 
years in his life—including logic at Johns Hopkins for five years, and 
lecturing intermittently at Harvard for three years. His unhappy first 
marriage is regarded as one factor in preventing him from securing 
a university chair. At twenty-three, in 1862, he had married Harriett 
M. Fay, afterward noted in Cambridge as a writer and organizer. He 
divorced her in 1883 and shortly afterward married Mademoiselle 
Juliette Frissy of Nancy, France. The other negative factor seems to 
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have been his own eccentric personality. In the article on Peirce in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, his biographer speaks of him as 
“emotional, easily duped, forgetful of appointments, and careless of 
appearance in later years...” 

At the age of forty-eight, in 1887, he retired to this community in 
Pike County which he regarded as “the wildest county in the north- 
ern states.” Here he bought the home known to you all three miles 
from this spot on the road to Port Jervis, and now known as “Phil- 
wood.” In that house he wrote some of his greatest papers. He began 
his literary activities in Milford with writing definitions for The 
Century Dictionary, and with book reviews for The Nation. He was 
always extravagant financially, and he came to financial grief. It is 
recorded that he had a ladder leading to his attic, which ladder, after 
he ascended it, was pulled up, thus enabling him to evade creditors 
when they happened to appear at the door. By 1906 he was penniless. 
He applied to the Carnegie Fund to enable him to execute a project 
he long had contemplated, of producing a twelve-volume work in 
philosophy. It was to have been his “magnum opus.” But the Fund 
refused a grant on the grounds that they were bound by the terms of 
the foundation to extend assistance only for work in a "natural 
science.” It was during this pathetic period that William James and 
a few of Peirce’s former students secured aid for him through an ap- 
peal. It was in recognition of his profound esteem for his dear friend 
William James, that Peirce added “Santiago” to his name which is, of 
course, the Spanish for “St. James.” 

By 1909 he was a man of seventy, suffering from incipient cancer 
and using morphine regularly to alleviate the pain. However, he stuck 
to his writing, many times composing until sunrise, as he had so many 
years before played double dummy with his father the whole night 
through. Despite the imperial strength of his mind, his body grew 
weaker and the end drew near. On the 19th of April, 1914, he died of 
cancer in Milford at the age of seventy-five. To quote his biographer’s 
tersely eloquent words: “...he died. .., a frustrated, isolated man, 
still working on his logic, without a publisher, with scarcely a disciple, 
unknown to the public at large.” 


In such few and simple words is conveyed, hauntingly enough to 
transfix the sensitive imagination, a tragic vision of the last years and 
days of Charles Peirce’s earthly pilgrimage. Of all that he wrote, later 
to fill six large volumes and four others projected, one book only was 
published during his life. Let us hope that, in the natural beauty of 
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this region, in companionship with his devoted wife, and in the creat- 
ive outpourings of his magnificient intellect, he found, amid the 
world’s unheeding ways, a joy and a peace which the world could nei- 
ther give nor take away. 


lI. 


The second part of our task opens before us. We are now to at- 
tempt an appreciation of Peirce’s attainments in logic and philosophy. 
Observe that I say appreciation rather than evaluation, since evalua- 
tion is possible only to men technically competent to judge. There are 
two chief authorities on Peirce—Doctors Hartshorne and Weiss—who 
jointly edited Peirce’s papers after his death. An intelligent apprecia- 
tion of Peirce must rest primarily, then, upon the judgment of these 
editors. Although I myself have read rather widely in Peirce’s writings, 
there is a marked difference between a student and an authority. 

Peirce’s manuscripts, after his death, were bought from his wife by 
the Philosophy Department of Harvard University. What with leaves 
missing, pages unnumbered, dates omitted, and no sequence apparent 
on the surface, it was a vast undertaking to edit the hundreds of papers 
thus acquired. But it was done with consummate ability by the editors 
and issued in six volumes by the Harvard Press from 1931-1935. The 
editors have given us to expect four more volumes at some future date. 
The titles of the published volumes are indicative of the range of 
Peirce’s speculations: Principles of Philosophy, Elements of Logic, 
Exact Logic, Simplest Mathematics, Pragmatism and Pragmaticism, 
Scientific Metaphysics. 

Besides the published works, which included material drawn chiefly 
from the fields of logic, mathematics, pragmatism, and metaphysics, 
there was a corpus of data in such diverse subject-matters as geodesy, 
religion, chemistry, astronomy, investigations in English and classical 
Greek pronunciation, criminology, psychical research, the history of 
science, Egyptology, ancient history, Napoleon, a thesaurus and 
editor's manual, and translations from Latin and German. We shall 
confine our attention to the two areas in which Peirce attained pre- 
eminence: logic and pragmatism. 

Although he was, as he once said, practically brought up in a labora- 
tory, Peirce regarded himself primarily as a logician. This self-estimate 
appears to be perfectly accurate, since it is now generally recognized 
by authorities that he is one of the five or six creative intellects in logic 
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since Aristole wrote the Organon over twenty-three centuries ago. Ba- 
con talked much about a Novum Organum, but Peirce created one. 
The Peircian canon is itself a monument to one of the most powerful 
intellects in western thought. Little wonder that William James called 
him “the most original mind of his generation”. He might have added: 
“and for many generations.” 

In connection with Peirce’s specific accomplishments in logic, I 
quote at length from Weiss’ admirable article in the Dictionary of 


American Biography. 


“In 1847, George Boole, the founder of modern logic, published 
The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, followed in 1854 by his 
definitive work, An Investigation of the Laws of Thought. These 
works, destined to revolutionize the entire science of logic and 
free it from the thrall of the Aristotelian syllogism were practical- 
ly unnoticed in America until Peirce .. . referred to Boole’s work, 
and made a number of vital and permanent improvements in the 
Boolean system . . . (Peirce’s) technical papers of 1867-1885 es- 
tablished him as the greatest logician of his time, and the most 
important single force in the period from Boole to Ernst Schroder. 
These papers are difficult, inaccessible, scattered, and fragment- 
ary, and their value might never have been known if it had not 
been that Schroder based a large portion of his Vorlesungen uber 
die Algebra der Logik on them . . . Peirce radically modified, ex- 
tended, and transformed the Boolean algebra, making it applic- 
able to propositions, relations, probability and arithmetic. Prac- 
tically single-handed since De Morgan, Peirce laid the foundations 
of the logic of relations, the instrument for the logical analysis of 
mathematics. He invented the copula of inclusion, the most im- 
portant symbol in the logic of classes, two new logical algebras, 
two new systems of logical graphs, discovered the link between 
the logic of classes and the logic of propositions, was the first to 
give the fundamental principle for the logical development of 
mathematics, and made exceedingly important contributions to 
probability theory, induction, and the logic of scientific method- 
ology .. . Many of his more important writings on logic, among 
which are his detailed papers on his new science of semiotics, he 
never published, and the final appreciation of his full strength 
and sApOnesten as a logician awaits the assimilation of the post- 
humous papers.” 
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And in reference to Peirce’s mathematical powers, Weiss says: 


“In 1867 in his paper Upon the Logic of Mathematics, he clear- 
ly anticipated the method for the derivation and definition of 
number employed in the epochal Principia Mathematica of A. N. 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, published in three volumes in 
1910-1913 .. . Had all his mathematical papers been published 
during his lifetime . .. he would have been a more important 
factor in the history of mathematics than he is today. His work 
on the logical and philosophical problems of mathematics re- 
mains, however, among the foremost in the field.” So much for 
Peirce’s eminence as a logician. 


In the Popular Science Monthly for January, 1878, appeared an 
article by Peirce entitled: “How to Make Our Ideas Clear.” In this 
particular article was the statement which afterwards became famous 
as the “pragmatic maxim” and which led to his reputation as the 
founder of that philosophical movement in America known during 
the past fifty years as Pragmatism. 

Pragmatism, in laymen’s language, is that philosophy particularly 
concerned with judging the meaning of any thought or experience in 
terms of its effects and results. Ruggiero, an Italian philosopher, says: 


“Pragmatism was born in America, the country of business, and 
is, par excellence, the philosophy of the business man.” 


But this is a provincial view for an historian of philosophy to take. 
Just as idealism, realism, empiricism, rationalism and scepticism are 
permanently recurring tendencies in philosophic thought, so is prag- 
matism. That is why William James called Pragmatism ‘‘a new name 
for old ways of thinking.” Immanuel Kant, Peirce’s philosophic master, 
had introduced the word “pragmatic” into philosophical currency, 
and Fichte, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, had, among 
other viewpoints, given stress to the “practical reason”, and to the 
profound element of decision-for-action in the human ego. Kant oc- 
casionally used the word “pragmatic.” 
Returning to Peirce, 1 quote the maxim itself: 


“Consider what effects which might conceivably have practical 
bearings, we conceive the object of our conception to have. Then, 
our conception of these effects is the whole of our conception of 
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It is Peirce’s exclusive emphasis upon “effects” as giving us “the whole 
of our conception of an object” which made him the founder of Prag- 
matism as a movement in America. Peirce was perfectly clear as to the 
nature, value, and limitations of this principle. In countering criticism 
of the maxim he stressed the fact that it was concerned with concepts 
rather than things, and that it was to be employed as a “principle of 
method” in epistemology, rather than as a proposition in metaphysics. 


Considering the maxim again, observe that the frame of reference is 
strictly to our conceptions, and not appeal to action or decision such 
as James later developed. Peirce coined the word “pragmaticism” to 
distinguish his position from that of James’ “pragmatism”, with its 
relatively greater emphasis on the will over the intellect. Peirce’s 
maximum, as conceived and used by him, is a guiding principle of in- 
vestigation within such fields as semantics, logic, and the epistemology 
of conception. But it has been applied by James, Dewey, and others 
to such subject-matter as ethics, sociology, education, and psychology. 
Watson’s doctrine of behaviorism in psychology is an illustration in 
point of the method of interpreting by “effects” as applied in a specific 
science; in this case, a reading of the human organism exclusively in 
terms of its visible, or measurable, responses rather than the emphasis 
on stimuli as in the older psychology. In a letter from Professor W. T. 
Stace of the Philosophy Department at Princeton University, it is 
pointed out that this maxim has been used also by the Logical Positi- 
vists in their “verifiability principle of meaning.” 


Whatever the later applications by Pragmatists and Positivists, 
Peirce, because of his metaphysical and speculative bent, remained se- 
verely intellectualistic in his theory and use of the maxim. 


This mention of his speculative bent brings us to a recognition of 
his metaphysical power. He is perhaps the second mind since Aristotle— 
the other being Leibniz—to have gone so far in the construction of a 
completely scientific metaphysics. . . . 


To indulge in a rapid summary: Peirce was preeminent as mathema- 
tician (greater than his father who was the greatest in America), scient- 
ist, logician, and metaphysician. He was the rarest of combinations in 
any domain of human thought—a man of immense erudition and 
equally a man of immense originality. In fact, he is a philosopher’s 
philosopher, and that role has belonged to only a few such as Aristotle, 
Leibniz, Kant, and Hegel. 

Our foremost creative thinkers in American history may be counted 
with less than our ten fingers. In the 18th century we produced Jona- 
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than Edwards, Count Rumford (who spent most of his life in exile), 
Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury we produced Willard Gibbs, Thorstein Veblen, Henry Adams, 
and Charles Peirce. These eight minds: Edwards in theology and 
philosophy, Rumford in physics, Franklin in science and statecraft, 
Jefferson in political science and education; Gibbs in physics, Veblen 
in economics and anthropology, Adams in social and historico-liter- 
ary criticism, and Peirce in logic and metaphysics were intellects of 
the first rank; and among these eight, Peirce is surpassed by none in 
sheer intellectual power. Weiss concludes his article on Peirce with 
this estimate: “This much is now certain: he is the most original and 
versatile of America’s philosophers, and America’s greatest logician.” 


The most felicitous conclusion, perhaps, is to allow the tragedy 
and the spirit of this brave thinker to speak to us through his own 
words, taken from the preface to Volume I of his Collected Papers: 


“I am a man of whom critics have never found anything good 
to say. When they could see no opportunity to injure me, they 
have held their peace. The little laudation I have had has come 
from such sources, that the only satisfaction I have derived from 
it, has been from such slices of bread and butter as it might waft 
my way. Only once, as far as I remember, in all my lifetime have 
I experienced the pleasure of praise—not for what it might bring 
but in itself. That pleasure was beatific; and the praise that con- 
ferred it was meant for blame. It was that a critic said of me that 
I did not seem to be absolutely sure of my own conclusions. Never, 
if I can help it, shall that critic’s eye ever rest on what I am now 
writing; for I owe a great pleasure to him; and, such was his evi- 
dent animus, that should he find that out, I fear the fires of hell 
would be fed with new fuel in his breast.” 


He then proceeds: 


“My book is meant for people who want to find out; and people 
who want philosophy ladled out to them can go elsewhere. There 
are philosophical soup shops at every corner, thank God! ... ‘The 
first step toward finding out is to acknowledge you do not satis- 
factorily know already so that no blight can so surely arrest all 
intellectual growth as the blight of cocksureness; and ninety-nine 
out of every hundred good heads are reduced to impotence by 
that malady—of whose inroads they are most strangely unaware!” 
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FAITH FOR THE APOSTATES 


They said to me you cannot write about the people, 
you do not know them, nor they you. 

You see them only as passing shadows 

that play against a darker night. 

You see them only as momentary things 

that come and go with the wind; 

as things of shape and depth that pass you by, 
pass you as the sun’s bright circling 

that spans the poles ; 

and knows the most indifferent touch 

upon the world beneath. 

You see them only as elusive spirits 

that dance and bow and bend 

upon the ravelled strings 

that fate and their own destiny 

pull with flawless, relentless precision. 

You see them as a dance, a song, 

a diagonal line, a smudge of purple, 

a slash of sound, a pinpoint of eternity. 

And as you see them you know about them 

all there is to know 

and yet, 

you know nothing. 

You grasp the weaving strings and pull them taut 
and claim for your own a single truth 

that at the very moment honesty denies. 

So you are left with everything 

and nothing. 


But though they say this to me, 
I must try for myself 

to put on paper ~ 

the major premises, 
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articulate and otherwise, 

that make the people seem to me 

the most divine and beautiful of living things. 
Though tortured with their frailties 

they yet can soar 

with all the majesty of perfection. 

Perhaps before man learns to try his wings 
he first must grovel in the earth, 

he first must stumble and try his strength 
and find his weaknesses. 


And yet they say, 

(these people who scorn these primitive attempts 
at calculating the human soul) 

“don’t you see that even if you know the people, 
what they were and are and would be, 

you can sketch only in half formed way 

what you see, for you are gifted with no special inner sight 
that renders the abstract and intangible, 

the formless and undefined, 

knowable and understandable.” 

I know this, humbly admitting 

I am gifted with naught else 

but a firm, unconditional, unassailable faith, 

that prompts me to see, 

not in fitful starts, 

nor with a half tear and desperate hope, 

but quite the contrary, 

reaffirms for me daily 

that man is a rational being, 

who though he may not be this in fact, 

has within him such a seed 

that properly sunned and watered 

he can attain and so achieve. 


But what of the people? 

And what of today, this hour, this split second 
when knowledge and ignorance, 

in their scuffle, 

cloud the horizon with insolent dust? 
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A horizon that by its nature of infinity 
should be not only impassive 

but calmly light. 

What of the people today? 

Asked this, I remember Oedipus 

who had to put out his eyes finally to see. 

I wonder if we are not doing the very same, 
searing our souls with such an anguish 

that through it, perhaps in a calmer time, 
will emerge the truths of life, 

so undefined for us now; 

so clouded and twisted, 

so protean . 

that no sooner do we grasp what we think a rock, 
one hard, undisputable thing 

than it turns to quicksand 

and pours through our fingers, 

gone and become a part of all the lost worlds, 
all the quaint ancient principles 

that gave the Greeks their time of light 
which was only to be lost 

to a greedier wave of darkness. 

We eat of our hearts and find them bitter, 
and find our weaknesses grown to such a stature 
they outsize our strengths. 


Our fears and doubts gnaw the safe kernel of faith, 
and searching for the road 

we grow blind to the stars. 

Oh the noise of our scuffle 

drowns out the simpler, more gentle melody, 
burns in hot seething frenzy, 

and the molten material of which we are formed 
wildly formless, 

seizes to itself 

neither shape, depth, nor solidity. 

Without a rigid metal we cannot combat 

the solid shapes of all these things 

of evil which we would oppose. 

And after I have written all these words 

what then have I said? 
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Have I caught the shadows of tranquility in my net? 
Have I snared the substance of a sob, 

the quality of laughter, the echo of a shout? 

Have I subdivided the mind into quotient and divisor, 
have I bisected the throb of love 

and conjugated the blaze of anger, 

the curdled hate, the exuberant wells of joy? 
Certainly I have done none of these things. 

And well I know 

hate perpetuates the grief of the scuffling past. 
Intolerance and suspicion thread the cloth 

of our present with tangled threads, 

and petty hypocrisies and vengeful lust 

make the day limp in weariness and despair. 

Oh yes, there is much bitterness and ugliness 

and the dawn that slippers quietly across the horizon 
sees much that is evil, 

much that is better forgotten, 

much that should never be. 


“And you hope” they say, “you still have faith and trust!” 
And I say I do. 

For the people are good 

and only now lost and weak, 

digging the sleep out of their eyes, 

struggling against the blindness 

that a centuried battle for truth has imposed upon man. 
“But what then” you ask, “what then of these major premises, 
these courageous arguments 

that preclude the disputes 

of the wary, disheveled old men, toothless and sorry?” 
Then let me affirm 

the people have not seasonal devotions to honesty, 

nor do they sleep against the time 

when love will lay a fair hand upon them. 

They are at ease with the weather 

and with the terms nature demands for living with her. 
They have known decades of want; 

they have lowered the hem of their anger 

against stony soil 

against arrogant bosses 
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against improvidence 

that levels hot bitter winds 

and locusts to plunder 

and poverty with its rasping cough. 

They have found within themselves 

always 

blood strong enough 

and mind firm enough 

not to stay crouched in the corners of their fears. 
The greatest has broken bread with the least 
and a winter’s frost and a summer’s drought 
finds them not unmindful of each other. 
They do not stand erect without a purpose 
and though at times they stoop, 

it is not with the unconcern 

nor the pale resignation 

of animals, 

but rather it is with a fierce resentment 
that tightens a notch on their pride 

and smooths the indolent sags 

in their determination. 


Consider these things 

against your restless devotion to scorn 

and bitter doubt. 

They are not ambiguous. 

The people are alive and good 

and someday 

they will emerge 

as a moth out of the darkness of the cocoon, 

out of the twilight of placidity and self absorption 
into something new and fine. 

For all the evil under the sun 

I see this new, struggling life, 

that will by itself 

destroy all the confusion and incoherence of to-day, 
that will forego self pity and distrust 

for the sheer flame of beauty, 

and paying homage to it, in their humility, 

the people themselves will have won the battle. 
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The process of becoming will be stripped of doubt. 
The people will be everlastingly and forever 
committed to the beauty of the dignity of man. 


CLARENCE ALVA POWELL: 


FINITE 


I have lived forever— 

Through me, as in the timeless river, 

Are currents running to the sea 

And death in many lands; and scars 
Unhealed; and souls that, yearning, 

Are never quenched; and passions burning 
Without surcease; and agony 

Of love untempered by the stars. 


Through me, as time, flow also 
Conclusions, endings, dying falls so 
Ubiquitous interment slips 
Unceasingly in numbers 

Of countless and eternal slumbers 
Behind the realm of speechless lips. 
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SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE 


Big Bend of Columbia River 


Country church. 

Dusty road. 

Yard dry tall weeds. 

Board walk, boards out. 

Tall unpainted steps warped. 
Banisters bent sidewise decaying. - 
Grey unpainted door cracking. 

Knob off. Stuck. The few 
worshippers go through basement, up. 


Benches. 

Crocheted tidy on pine altar table. 

Torn backed paper hymnals. 

Tall jacketed coal heater. 

August 

sun blinding through 

red & green diamond window panes. 

Tan plaster walls and ceiling water stained, cracking. 
Scarred upright piano, pedal broken, hymn books held by string. 
Framed lithograph on wall by piano: ocean storm, 
blonde lady reaching hand down to lift scarlet robed 
brunette lady out of lashing waves to cross on rock. 


Wizened bleary eyed grandma in crocheted cap. 

Farm women in percale: dusty cracked white shoes (bunions): 
wrinkled brown cotton stockings: shrunken brown arms and faces: 
big knuckled ranch worn hands: tired women. 


Children shining eyed; wet sleek hair; pigtailed: home made 
stiff cotton dresses, shirts. 


Big men in blue shirt sleeves, suspenders: best 
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Sunday trousers, dusty polished best Sunday shoes: 
gnarled harvest strong hands: straight gaze. 


Singing: for the children, 


Jesus wants me for a sunbeam! 


Sunday school teacher: dark farmer: 
“The world is being led today by men who are far away: from God!” 
Grandad: 
“The forgiving man is the man who is forgiven!” 
Sunday school teacher: 
“If we undertaken to resist evil with evil we wouldn’t get nowhere!” 
Grandad: 
“Evil’s plan today is so evil it will put itself out!” 
Sunday school teacher: 
“If I wasn’t too old I’d go out and fight 
now against Hitler— 
I wouldn't hesitate at all— 
because I think he is the devil!” 


Enrollment 55 
Attendance 

Today 36 
Offering 

Today 195 
Attendance 

Last Sunday 26 
Offering 

Last Sunday 168 


Girls move daintily back from curtained alcove. 
Boys swagger back, conscious of Sunday cleanliness. 
Sunday school becomes Church without pause. 
Cows low outside window. 

Load of sacked wheat passes down road on truck. 
Dust. 

Hymn: 


Take Thou my heart and. make it all Thine own! 


Small dust 
whirls in road. Wind sound. Bird call. 
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Grasshopper flips golden tipped through sun. 
Dust on locust leaves. 


Minister in the pulpit a nineteen year old boy: 
sunstreaked straight standing coarse dirty dark hair; 
eyes radiant blue in browned face; hands, nails 
black cracked and broad strained 

from hiring out week days on wheat ranches. 


“To be rich,” he cries to the congregation, 
“is all right if you done it the right way!” 


GILEAN DOUGLAS: 
SOLACE FOR ETERNITY > 
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Silence was between us then like a firm hand holding 


Our hearts together 

And loneliness was a forgotten thing 

When we spoke to each other without words; 
And weariness was forgotten, 

With all the twitterings of tomorrow, 


While we leaned upon the strong arm of our love 


And found in each other’s eyes 
The answer to all life’s questioning. 


The morning will come 

And you will not welcome it with me; 

The night will come 

And we shall not share its tenderness. 

But once there was a foothold carved in space, 
Once there was a moment above time, 

And once we drew from love’s great silence 
The spirit of togetherness; 

The undying spirit of togetherness. 


JOSEPH FREEMAN: 


THE FLIGHT FROM HELL 


From: A SONNET SEQUENCE 


Here’s the periphery, the last frontier, 

The end of time, the immemorial void 

Where all our expectations disappear; 

Now stark oblivion, bitter, unalloyed, 

Mocks our remembered hopes; the primal sea 
That spawned us unintending, beats once more 
Against the earth where we may cease to be; 
And secret ruin gnaws the careless shore. 

Who cut the dikes? what treason broke the walls 
That generations reared against the flood 

Of ancient malice? who has filled the halls 

Of love and knowledge with this jungle blood, 
And darkened all existence with the lie 

That must be slain if we are not to die? 
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TWO STORIES 


I. FROM CALIFORNIA TO CAPODICHINO 


Richard Anter had been taken from a school in California and 
shipped to Italy before he had really become adjusted to the army. 
He was a tall, regular featured, blond haired boy, and even after he 
had been overseas for a year he still found Italy a strange and inter- 
esting place. What impressed him most was the abject poverty he saw 
all around him, and instinctively he knew that the towns he would 
remember were not Rome or Naples-or Florence, nor even the crushed 
ruins like Cassino or Mignano, but the little towns that were scarcely 
bombed at all: in these fascism and war seemed to have made poverty 
and degradation permanent. For some reason which he did not under- 
stand, one of these small, filthy towns fascinated him. It was Capo- 
dichino, directly above Naples; it seemed to him the acme of southern 
Italy. Because he was stationed nearby, he used to ride through it 
often, and to explore it he spent many afternoons on pass walking 
through its narrow streets. 

The ancient buildings of Capodichino were of stone, plaster and 
dirt, ugly brown and grey, with rough walls and small windows. Those 
near the edge of town spilled hay and broken boards upon the street, 
and their corners were crumbling. Women, old beyond their years, sat 
in the windows, and men in dirty clothes stood in small, uncertain 
groups. Garbage and animals mixed in the streets, and barefooted 
children, thin and in rags, played in the dirt. The odor was strong 
and bad, and young boys stood yelling at the American trucks that 
passed. 

Near the center square of the town dilapidated apartment houses 
shouldered each other on the dirt walk which bordered the main high- 
way leading from Caserta to Naples. Behind these large buildings were 
muddy side streets, narrow, unpaved, littered, crowded. Half naked 
urchins played in the doorways, and soldiers, Negro and white, with 
cigarettes or C-ration cans in their hands, followed barefooted boys 
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into dark houses. Across the side streets, like mockeries of flags, hung 
grey and torn clothing and bedding, inadequately washed—there was 
no soap. 

He could see no industry but one, and that was hawked at him from 
every side: the entire town seemed to live on prostitution, young boys 
pimping were everywhere. He would wave them away as he walked on 
the back streets: he did not want any signorina here, he really just 
wanted to see the town. But at last he knew that to know the town he 
would have to follow one of the boys too, and this afternoon he had 
jumped from an army truck to the main street for that purpose alone. 

As he stood there uncertainly, he felt himself tense with a mixture 
of conflicting emotions. He had told himself that he would go because 
of curiosity: to see everything in Italy he would have to see this too. 
But now that he was so close he knew that it was more than curiosity 
alone which drew him on, which whetted his anticipation and made 
his heart beat faster. 

He walked slowly on the hard, dirty stones to the side of the square. 
In the center of the square was a large, menacing fascist monument— 
a tall, ornate column. In the bright sunlight about its littered base 
played a group of children. He watched them curiously, then looked 
about him anxiously until at last a boy wearing a filthy GI cap saw 
him and approached him quickly with the eager phrase, “Wanna 
girl?’ Weakly he nodded, “‘Yes.’”’ Business-like the boy turned and said 
with a wave of his hand, “Come, no far. Very good.” That was all 
there was to it. 

Richard walked a step or two behind the boy, watching the dark, 
matted hair bobbing in the sun. Who would the girl be? he thought. 
Would she be pretty? It had been so long since he had kissed a woman. 
He had to admit that desire as well as curiosity made him tense: part 
of him wanted the unknown girl he was being led to. The thought 
came to him that once he was alone with this woman ready for his 
touch, he might very well take her. He did not know whether he 
would, but she would be his if he wished, she would be his at his 
whim. He trembled with eagerness, and his sharp shadow on the sunlit 
stones shimmered before his eyes. But at the same time he felt a shiver 
of fear, the fear of disease which the army had hammered into him. 
He would have to be careful. 

They crossed the square, where the only two paved streets of the 
town intersected, and went up one of the back streets. They crossed 
two side streets, and once again he marvelled at the cluttered old 
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world poverty about him: the narrow way, littered with dirt and gar- 
bage; the walls crowding upon each other; the puddles; the old, tooth- 
less woman in the doorway there; the half naked child urinating 
against a crumbling wall; the broken chair; the unattended, bubbling 
spigot; the soldier following the pimp. At a corner where a drunken 
American sailor in a soiled, crumbled white uniform sat slumped in 
the dirt, they turned to the right. On this dusty street the crowded 
square and the rumbling army trucks seemed far away, and Richard 
followed the boy with a trembling curiosity until, a short way from 
the corner, he paused before a door and motioned, “Here.” Richard 
looked quickly about him. The house was,the same as any other on 
the unpaved street: a low, flat, uninteresting front, the odor of hay. 
The boy went in and Richard followed closely, stooping low, the 
doorway was so small. 

The room they entered was obviously the main one of the house, a 
combination parlor, dining room and bedroom. Its floor was nothing 
but matted dirt, no wood, no stone, just the hard ground, ‘and on it, 
close upon each other, were many tables and chairs and even two 
small cots, their. covers wrinkled and dirty. A middle-aged man was 
sitting in the semi-darkness at the far end. He nodded to Richard and 
said “Buon giorno,” and Richard mumbled the same phrase as he fol- 
lowed the boy past the man. They went on through a small bedroom 
crowded with two.beds and bureaus from whose tops several family 
group pictures looked at them solemnly; a chicken pecked at the 
ground in one corner of the room. Then they passed through an open 
door which gave upon a courtyard. There almost a dozen elderly 
people sat in the bright sunlight; Richard could make out two dif- 
ferent family groups and four different generations. 

As he stepped into the yard the old women looked up from their 
rickety chairs and boxes and nodded and smiled at him. Then they 
went back to their knitting and gossiping. The old and middle-eged 
men merely glanced at him. There were no young Italians of his age, 
but there were two other American soldiers leaning against the wall, 
waiting. One, a large Negro, was lackadaisically playing ball with 
several small children who tumbled in the yard. The other, a pimpled 
white soldier with a division patch on his shoulder, was quietly smok- 
ing a cigarette. Three scrawny chickens clucked at Richard’s feet. 

On the right, closing in one side of the yard and joined to the house 
through which he had just passed, was a stable-like building with two 
large, heavy doors. ‘The boy conversed briefly and rapidly with one of - 
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the women, then pointed towards the heavy doors and said, “No wait 
long.” ‘Then he walked past Richard and went back into the house, 
saying, “I be outside.” 

Richard tried to look nonchalant and leaned against the doorway of 
the bedroom and surveyed the small court. The men and women paid 
no more attention to him, they took him and the other soldiers for 
granted. It was obvious that the soldiers were three of many custo- 
mers; there had been many before them, and there would be many 
after. He thought, this is no gaudy house of prostitution; these fami- 
lies, crowded together, live this way, and if the war lasts long enough 
the small child bouncing a ball in front of me will probably grow into 
this too. The air of casualness about the court, the complete acceptance 
of the purpose of his visit and of what‘was going on behind the two 
heavy doors sickened him, and involuntarily he closed his eyes and 
shook his head. When he looked about again the two doors were 
opening. 

Two soldiers stepped from the dark room to the sunlit yard. As they 
walked, their heavy GI shoes crunching on the hard ground, they 
made final adjustments of their clothing. One of them grinned at 
Richard as he gave his belt a last jerk, and as he passed he said, “Not 
bad.” The other avoided Richard’s eyes and said nothing. Then two 
girls came out. They smiled at the waiting soldiers, and one, dark and 
plump, no more than eighteen, curled her index finger under the 
chin of the other white soldier as she passed him. She went to the 
middle of the family group in the yard and stood talking with the 
women, occasionally laughing coquettishly at the soldier, who stood 
silently against the wall eyeing her. He took a last puff on his cigarette 
and threw the large butt towards one of the men in the yard. Then he 
folded his arms across his chest and watched the dark girl intently, 
studying her figure through half-closed eyes. She knew he was watching 
her, and she stood languidly, with her hands on her hips, turning her 
hody slightly in the bright sunlight to show her plumpness. 

The other girl, a bit older, perhaps a year or two over twenty, was 
pale and slight, with dirty blond hair and thin build covered by a 
simple green dress. She smiled at Richard and let her hand rub against 
his trousers as she passed him and entered the bedroom through which 
he had come. He turned and watched her, both his fear and his desire 
rising in a flood. Though she was thin, the curve of her hips was full 
and earthy, and he could see the mounds of her breasts. She seemed so 
deliberately nonchalant and: provocative, smiling at him only slightly. 
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And yet he knew that someone else had just been with her, that she 
had been with countless others, probably many that very day. He 
knew, too, that he could have ler now, and he breathed more quickly 
with anticipation. And yet he suspected that when they were finally 
alone he might not take her. His fear was too great, and there was 
something else, too. He would go with her—he knew that, for there 
was much more for him to see. But would he take her? 

She stood before a small bureau, looking into a misty mirror and 
fixing her hair, appraising herself carefully, occasionally smiling at 
Richard. Calmly she straightened her dress, then passed the comb 
again through her hair. “Where are you from?” she asked nonchalantly 
in Italian. 

He had learned enough Italian to understand her, but he looked at 
her questioningly, and she repeated it. ‘““Where are you from? From 
Texas?” She laughed. 

“No.” His voice sounded strained in his ears. “From California.” 

“Ah.” She gave her hair a final pat. “California. From California to 
Capodichino for love. Yes?” 

“Si.” His mouth was very dry. 

She put the comb back on the bureau, then walked past him again 
into the yard without a word and joined the other girl talking to the 
women who were sitting in the sun. They laughed together, gossiping, 
until finally the two girls turned and beckoned to Richard and the 
other white soldier. “Come on, Johnny,” the blond girl said to Rich- 
ard, smiling at him lasciviously. She took him by the hand and led 
him behind the other couple into the stable-like room. ‘This is the 
way it is,” he thought as he crossed the threshold; he could feel how 
moist her fingers were. Then she released his hand and turned and 
pushed the heavy door closed behind them, shutting out the bright 
sunlight and dimming but not obliterating the clucking of the chic- 
kens and the “put put” of the bouncing ball. He could still hear these 
sounds and the hum of conversation outside, and in his mind’s eye he 
still retained the picture of the old women gossiping and the children 
playing in the sun. But the room seemed to be part of another world, 
a world he had never been in before. In a corner a fly droned busily. 

“In the same room?” the other soldier suddenly asked, his voice high 
pitched and querulous. 

“I guess so,” Richard answered, wondering how far he should go 
with something he did not intend to consummate. A child laughed in 
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glee outside the door, and through the wall he heard the Negro’s 
solemn voice, ‘““Watch yourself, child.” 

The other soldier looked dubious for a moment, but then the plump 
girl took him by the hand and led him to the nearest bed, giggling at 
him. He sat down beside her, and Richard looked away from them 
and about the room. It was littered with knicknacks and the remnants 
of other days—pictures, old clocks, lamps, a broken sewing machine, 
religious paintings, a chair with three legs. A stale, musty odor of old 
_ hay and damp clothing hung heavily in the air, and slivers of sunlight 
filtered through a small window coated with dust high in the far wall. 
Two large beds took up most of the floor space. Their covers were 
dirty and stained and still held the imprint of other bodies. He looked 
at the low, dark ceiling, then walked nervously and slowly towards the 
second bed, where the blond girl, already waiting for him, was beckon- 
ing. He sat down beside her and she said, smiling, “First pay.” 

“Quanti?” His voice was thin and strained. 

“Two hundred liras.” 

She watched his hands and billfold as he took the money out and 
gave her the two bills. She rose and went to a bureau against the wall 
and placed the money in a vase. For a moment, as though she were an 
absentminded housewife in another world, she rearranged several of 
the photographs on the bureau: they were of men in Italian army 
uniforms, of wedding couples, of children at confirmation. Then as 
she stood there she gave a last adjustment to her hair, studying herself 
in a cloudy mirror. She would be coming back to him in a moment. 
He felt a tightness in his chest and a great uncertainty. He wanted her, 
and yet, it did not seem right. He studied the rough wall before him 
and then turned his head to look at the other couple. The girl was 
playing teasingly with the soldier, and as Richard watched she lifted 
her dress and lay back on the bed. Quickly he looked away and studied 
the soiled, grey cover on which he was sitting and moved his hand 
cautiously from a spot which gleamed on its rumpled surface. “This 
is the way it is,” he thought again, his heart beating rapidly, and then 
he heard the blond girl’s footsteps on the earthen floor and she re- 
turned, smiling, and sat down beside him and placed her hands upon 
his thighs. He trembled at her touch, but even before he could place 
his hands upon her he heard once more the murmur of the people 
talking in the sun on the other side of the door and the noise of one 
of the children running after a chicken. The sounds came into the 
room as though from far away, but they came in inexorably, they 
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pressed upon his ears, and with them the sordid details in the room 
swam before him. He felt dizzy and he closed his eyes. Inexplicably he 
thought, “The fly in the corner, the fly in the corner.” It was terribly 
wrong: he knew definitely now he-would not take this girl, he could 
not on this soiled bed, in this room with another soldier and girl, with 
the hum of this strange Italian world in his ears. Instead, suddenly 
he wanted desperately to talk with her, to understand this surrealist 
moment. But even as he felt this need, he knew he did not know how 
to touch her, to reach her consciousness. He had never been in a room, 
a house, a country that was his for the taking. He had never before 
given a girl bread so that he might have her. Above all, the atmos- 
phere, the complete acceptance of this thing, was too much for him. 
He could only shake his head sickly at this girl who waited for him to 
reach out for her, and he slowly moved her hands away, saying gently, 
“No. Wait. Aspette.” 

To give himself time he looked closely at her face, trying to read 
her thoughts. He wondered how to speak with her. She looked like an 
American girl he had once known: her eyes were clear and her features 
were fair, though her chin was a bit too small. But her eyes were ex- 
pressionless; he could not see behind them. She sat on the filthy bed 
like a chattel awaiting his pleasure, and he realized that she was com- 
pletely unlike any human being he had ever known before. She and 
her country had been molded by twenty years of fascism and war, and 
both she and her country were ruined in a way he could not com- 
prehend: they were without faith in anything, would sell themselves 
without conscience. He could not know her, nor could she know what 
he wanted. They could have nothing in common, they simply could 
not understand each other because he came from a land of freedom 
and plenty, while she had lived only in such darkness as was in this 
room. Now, because he knew she had had no choice and the way she 
was living was the only life she had ever known, he felt a flood of pity 
and compassion for her, and he took her hand in a fumbling gesture. 
“T...1...” he began, scarcely knowing what he was going to say, 
but desperately seeking to penetrate to her consciousness, to speak to 
her as one human being to another. 

A sharp creaking of boards and springs from the other bed inter- 
rupted his thoughts like the crackling of small arms fire, and involun- 
tarily he turned and saw the dark girl’s legs wrapped about the other 
soldier. For a moment disgust overcame his pity and he said sharply, 
“No. Never mind. Forget it.” 
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She did not understand, she looked at him questioningly. He waved 
his hands as though pushing something aside and stood up. “It’s all 
right,” he said with an effort. “No want. No want.” He tried to keep 
the anger from his voice. 

She continued to look up at him, puzzled, and he bit his lip, won- 
dering what to tell her. Finally, shaking his head again, he said, “Keep 
the liras. Buy yourself something.” Then inexplicably he added, as 
though she could understand him, the thought, let alone the strange 
English, “I didn’t want you. I just wanted to see what it was like here, 
to see why it was done. I shouldn’t have come.” 

But she continued to look up at him from the bed, still puzzled, not 
knowing what to do. She did not fully understand, but somehow she 
sensed now that he was not going to have sexual intercourse with her. 
“No?” she said. “No like?” 

“No, it’s not that. You're all right, you are nice. But... you would 
not understand, and I couldn't tell you. Keep the money. Nice, but 
no want now.” 

“Return later?” 

“No. No ritornare. Forget it. Keep the money. Buy yourself some- 
thing.” 

He turned away from the bed and took a last look at the dimly lit 
room. He could almost touch the low ceiling, the dirt on the floor 
crumbled under his heavy shoes. A dusty light filtered through the 
dirty window and showed the rickety knicknacks, the rough walls, the 
couple in embrace on the soiled bed in the corner. Then he looked 
back and down at the bewildered blond girl; her green dress was still 
above her thin knees. “I’ll remember you,” he said, “good-bye,” and 
went towards the door. 

It did not seem right to her, and she rose from the bed and followed 
him. “Return later?” she repeated, standing so close to him that he 
could smell the odor of bread on her breath. 

“No. No return.” 

He put his hand on the door, and as he pushed against it the other 
soldier turned his head. His voice startled Richard. ““What’s the mat- 
ter? Didn’t you take her?” 

“No. I’m leaving.” 

“She sick?” 

“No, I’m just leaving.” The latch on the door was rusty and un- 
wieldy, and he fumbled with it awkwardly. 

“Did you pay her?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well tell her I’ll take her. I’ll take her since you paid for her. Tell 
her.” 

As though in a dream, and not believing what he was hearing or 
saying, he heard himself answer brusquely, “Work it out with her 
yourself.” With, an extra-heavy thrust he pushed the door open and 
stepped into the bright sunlight. 

The middle-aged men and the old women with their wrinkled faces 
looked up and smiled at him, and the half naked children made room 
for him. Avoiding them and the, pathetic toys strewn on the ground, 
he walked through the small yard, the chickens scattering before him. 
He went through the bedroom and the dark, littered parlor into the 
sun again on the miserable street. The sailor in his dirty whites was 
still slumped there on the corner, his red head nodding drunkenly. 

The urchin who had led him to the house was following him now; 
he had been waiting at the door for Richard to come out. “Good, 
Johnny? Good?” he asked. 

Yes: 

“Gimme cigarette, Johnny, cigarette!” 

“No smoke. Here.” Richard gave him a ten lira note and waved him 
off and went on to the main square to hitchhike into Naples. The 
fascist monument, the insolent, heavy face of Il Duce on a column, 
looked more menacing than ever as he passed it. The face exuded 
brute power, as though it knew that its terrible legacy in this land 
would outlast the army whose uniform Richard wore. And yet, be- 
neath it children were playing unconcernedly and for a moment even 
there the sunlight was clean and bright on a curly head that looked 
like the Christ child. 


II. THE FLAG POLE 


A Story of the War in Naples—r1945 


On Via Diaz in Naples, a few hundred yards from Via Roma (which 
is that city’s Broadway), three flag poles stood in a small, neat square 
before the modernistic post office. Every afternoon at four-thirty a 
band and honor guards marched to the square and with appropriate 
pomp and ceremony to the playing of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
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“God Save the King,” and “La Marsejllaise” the three flags were 
lowered in retreat. The crowd of Allied soldiers, American, British 
and French, stood rigid, saluting. The Italians watched in silence. In 
this Italian city the Italian flag was, as the phrase goes, conspicuous 
by its absence. 

Gianni knew this. It was one of the frequent topics-of conversation 
in the Italian camp; he had spoken of it himself many times with 
bitterness, though even without seeing this insult he knew the in- 
credible depths to which Italy had fallen and the maddening contempt 
with which the Allied soldiers looked at Italians. He loathed those 
three flag poles, but when he jumped from the American truck on 
which he had begged a ride he knew that he had come to Naples that 
afternoon mainly to see them. They would wait, though. He could not 
bear seeing them while the flags were flying, and he would not trust 
himself to watch the retreat. He would walk for a while on Via Roma. 

He slapped himself all over to get rid of the dust of the road. Then 
he straightened his blouse, gave his ribbons a pat, resettled his hat a 
bit more jauntily, and rubbed the top of his shoes with the palm of his 
hand. It was a beautiful spring day, and he walked slowly, but he 
walked with pride. His uniform was not as good a fit as he would 
have liked to have, but it was clean, and he had pressed it the night 
before. “Via Roma,” he said to himself, as though tasting the words. 

Almost every city, village and town in Italy had a Via Roma, but 
few, he knew, were as gaudy as the Via Roma of Naples. “It is the 
life-line of the city,” they had told him. “It is not as beautiful as the 
avenues along the waterfront, but it has more life and color than any 
other street in Italy.” He had to admit that the scene about him was 
exciting, colorful, noisy. Sailors and soldiers of all nationalities, their 
uniforms peppered with gaudy patches and bright ribbons, jostled 
each other and shouted in a dozen different languages. Ragged urchins 
of all sizes raced through the throng, careening off his legs. Vendors, 
both men and women, accosted soldiers on every side, their trinkets 
and watches glinting in the sun. Innumerable jeeps and trucks, horns 
sounding and brakes and gears grinding, raced in the street. Someone 
stepped on his toe and he halted in the middle of the sidewalk to rub 
the leather with his fingers. A drunken American soldier bumped into 
him from the rear and he was almost knocked off balance. 

He edged his way to the side of the walk, wet his fingers with his 
tongue and finished cleaning his shoe while leaning against a wall. 
Beside him was a blind man with a placard in English about his neck 
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requesting alms, an empty, battered tin cup in his hand. On his other 
side stood a tired and defeated looking middle aged man holding a 
tray before him. On the tray were silver-plated spoons, a gold watch, 
a necklace, some fine silk handkerchiefs, and a badly printed sign, 
“For Sale.” The man’s lips were pressed tightly together. “Via Roma,” 
Gianni said to himself again, but this time with a touch of bitterness. 

He knew he should feel pity for the faces on this garish street. But 
these people, desperate for bread, were so nakedly bent on one thing 
only—pleasing the Allied soldiers and getting their money. It had been 
the same in Rome, the capital: there were too many foreign soldiers, 
the people were not friendly, the girls did not smile, so many of them 
cluttered about the hotels the American Army had taken over. The 
atmosphere made him sick; he felt as though he had lost something 
of himself which he could never hope to find here. The street was ob- 
viously not for him or for any other decent Italian. He felt betrayed. 

As he shook his hand free from a.young pimp who smirked at him, 
he reflected bitterly that the 20-year road which had begun with a 
march on Rome and which had twisted through the sands of Tripoli 
and the mountains of Albania and strewn corpses all over the world, 
had taken Italy straight down, to complete ruination, and the depths 
she had reached were clearest in the cities. He could not kid himself 
any longer. He had been wounded in Africa fighting the British, and 
in Italy fighting the Germans, and the terrible thing was that neither 
fight seemed to have accomplished anything for him or his. Nobody 
had enough to eat; everybody was desperate, without pride. If any- 
thing, those outside of Naples and the other large cities were better 
off: they still had some of their self-respect, they did not beg nakedly 
from the liberators. 

The hoards of tall, broadshouldered Americans about him con- 
temptuously regarded everything as their right, and the Neapolitans 
grovelled before them. “For Sale’”—that was the sign they ought to put 
over this city. There was a never ending cascade of propositions in 
broken English about him. They weren’t addressed to him: he was in 
an Italian uniform, so he would not have enough money. But he 
couldn’t help hearing them. “Wanna girl?” “Wanna room?” “Wanna 
eate’”’ “Wanna buy watch?” “Wanna young girl?” Disgusting. That at 
least hadn’t happened to his part of the country. His sisters weren’t 
prostitutes for American money. He remembered how he had said as 
much the other week to another soldier after a visit to Rome, and the 
soldier, a Neapolitan, had looked at him and added the word “yet”. 
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“They aren’t prostitutes yet,’ he had said. Gianni had struck him 
across the mouth. “You filthy bastard! Do you think we're like you? 
We still have self-respect.” 

“We still have self-respect!” the Neapolitan mimicked. “We still 

have self-respect!” He wiped his mouth but offered no fight. “Wait 
till you have hunger too. Or maybe there are no Allied troops in your 
part of the country, so your people can’t be used that way. Self-respect! 
Keep your filthy self-respect!” 
’ Gianni spat again. “Napoli!” They told you about Capri, the beauti- 
ful harbor, and Vesuvius in the distance. But they didn’t tell you 
about the dirt, how the walls of the houses on the side streets crawled 
with decay: the garbage was in the gutters, there were a dozen people 
to each bedroom, and children urinated in the street. You lived better 
even in the Italian army. There, at least, you didn’t have to sell the 
family heirlooms or pimp for your sisters. God! how this place dis- 
gusted him. 

The press of the crowd carried him on—past the young girls with 
matted hair begging alms and cigarettes from the Americans, past the 
young boys who pimped with discarded cigarette butts in their mouth, 
their faces old beyond their years. “The new Italy,” he kept saying to 
himself. 

Yet in spite of the obvious cynicism of these people, he noticed that 
the walls ran with political slogans. He wondered how many really 
believed in these slogans. He had met some of his own countrymen 
who believed strongly in “a new Italy,” who said the phrase without 
cynicism or mockery; men who had risked their lives, even though 
they were not soldiers, the Partisans in the Po Valley, for example. 
He remembered especially the dark, good-looking young man with a 
German machine-pistol slung across his back, his chest criss-crossed 
with ammunition belts, who had told him how his group of Partisans 
had cleaned up a fascist nest in Parma. How the man had talked— 
such phrases as “power in the hands of the people,” “education for 
everybody,” “clean out the corrupt, old politicians,” “shoot the fascist 
bastards who brought us all this trouble,” “build, work—we must 
make freedom and a full life.” The man’s face had been bursting with 
passion; he had believed in what he was talking about, what he had 
fought for. And so now these slogans everywhere on the crumbling 
walls of Naples. “Down with the House of Savoy!” “Death to the 
Fascists!” “Long Live the Republic!” “Power to the People!” The 
slogans were faded on the dirty walls, but they stirred him in spite of 
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himself. Did they stir anyone else in this miserable city? He wondered, 
and the desperate activity all about him made ‘him doubt it. 

He passed the Galleria Umberto with its broken glass ceiling, then 
walked quickly past the Opera House, where a crowd of American and 
British soldiers was milling. He finally reached the waterfront and sat 
on the stone guard overlooking the water. It was a beautiful afternoon, 
but he felt more irritated and exhausted than ever. His mind was too 
full: the disparity between what his people had suffered and what 
they had attained was too great. He found a small bar and had some 
bad wine. Then he sat studying the sea again, and when it was dark 
he walked back to Via Roma and retraced his steps. 

By. the time he could bear to walk down Via Diaz, where the flag 
poles were, it was very late and very dark. But women’s and urchins’ 
voices still came from the shadows close to the wall. “Wanna buy 
wine?” “Wanna room?” “Wanna shack job?” They never stop selling, 
he thought bitterly. “Good wine,” a barefooted woman said to him, 
holding out a bottle. But he went on, brushing her aside; past the 
Headquarters building, where an American MP stood easily, then 
past the second bank building. Now he was at the square. To his left, 
as though a backdrop for a stage set, was the facade of the huge post 
office, its marble and glass smooth in the moonlight. 

He was surprised to see that the small square was fairly crowded. 
In the pale silver light he made out several groups of American sol- 
diers. Circulating among them he saw a few more women selling wine 
and some young boys begging cigarettes and undoubtedly offering 
girls and rooms for the night. Parked before the three flag poles were 
five or six army trucks. The beams of flashlights shone fitfully, and 
there were numerous hoarse shouts. ‘“Three-one-four-one over here 
across the street!” “Seventh Rep Dep over here!” “Anyone going to 
Caserta?” Truck motors. turned and backfired. He saw one truck drive 
into the square: almost before it had stopped moving it was loaded 
with American soldiers who climbed into it from all sides and stood 
jammed together. Then it moved slowly from the square and with a 
grinding of gears gathered speed in the street and shot quickly away. 

He let his gaze come back to the three flag poles. ‘They were close 
to the street and stood tall, thin and empty in the moonlight. He 
could make out the ropes on each of them. He studied them, sur- 
prised that at the moment he felt no overwhelming bitterness at the 
sight of them. What had he planned to do here? He knew that vaguely 
he hoped he could turn the empty flag poles into a symbol which 
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would outshine the sordidness of Via Réma. But what actually could 
he do? Run up three Italian flags? He had no flags, and there were too 
many American soldiers here anyway. The square was obviously a 
gathering place for soldiers getting rides back to camp. He would 
return later; perhaps most of them would be gone by then. He walked 
through the crowd to the far end of the square, then walked on down 
Via Diaz. He wandered aimlessly in the dark city, and after an hour 
turned about and made his way back to Via Roma. The streets were 
quieter now, and once more he went to the square. 

Almost all the soldiers were gone now. As he watched, two more 
trucks departed, each loaded, and a few small groups of soldiers dis- 
appeared down side streets away from the square. As though a stage 
had been emptied for a new scene in a play he saw that the square 
was now deserted except for three American soldiers grouped about 
the nearest flag pole. The nearest was standing with his back to 
Gianni, swaying unsteadily on his feet and saying monotonously to 
the other two, “Aw, come on, come on. Let’s go. Let’s start back.” The 
second soldier was sitting on the ground, his legs fully extended be- 
fore him, his back against the pole, his head lowered so that his chin 
was against his chest. The third was leaning forward against the pole 
at a precarious angle, bracing himself with his hands and left shoulder. 
He had no hat, his mouth was open, and Gianni could see the spittie 
on his lips. As Gianni took a step towards them in the moonlight, the 
first soldier bent down, took hold of the hands of the soldier sitting 
on the ground and tried to pull him to his feet. But he could not 
manage it; the effort almost toppled him over himself and he dropped 
the hands and repeated, ‘“‘Aw, come on! Whaddayasay, Johnny, come 
on.” ‘Chey reeked with wine and their clothes were filthy. Gianni 
could not suppress a sneer. They were probably leaning against the 
pole from which the American flag flew during the day. That was 
desecration enough and was a better symbol than any he could devise 
to express his contempt and hatred for the foreigners who overran 
Italy. Look at the pride and self-respect they have now! he thought 
scornfully. 

As though he had received the thought by mental telepathy, the 
first soldier now said, “You shouldn’t lean against the flag pole any- 
way. Ain’t right. You’re gonna puke all over it.” 

“To hell with it,” the soldier on the ground muttered, his head 


rolling drunkenly from side to side. 
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“Come on, gettaway from the pole,” the first soldier said, tugging 
on his friend’s shoulder. “(Come on. We'll get a ride back to camp.” 

“Salute!” the soldier leaning forward against the pole said suddenly. 
“Salutel” He brought his right hand flabbily to his forehead and 
raised his head, trying to see the top of the flag pole. But he was too 
close to it; he could not get his head back far enough. He let his head 
fall forward again, still keeping his hand to his forehead, so that he 
looked like a parody of an Indian peering into the ground. Then he 
turned his head so that from behind the flag pole, as though looking 
around a corner, he could see his two buddies. “No flag,” he muttered, 
spittle dropping from his mouth. Stupidly, his lips parted and his 
eyes bleary, he looked past the other two soldiers and saw Gianni. 
‘‘Whaddayouwant?” he said thickly. “What the hell you want?” 

“Who?” the first soldier said. “Who you talking to?” 

“Damn Eyetie over there. Whadda you want?” 

The soldier sitting on the ground raised his head for the first time. 
‘“‘Wheresawop?” he said, while the first soldier turned around to stare 
at Gianni. 

“Come over here,” the soldier against the pole said, motioning 
woozily with his hand. “Come here.” 

Gianni understood the phrase and knew that he should leave. He 
had seen too many fights with drunken Americans. But it would not 
be right to turn his back and walk away from them: they might think 
him afraid. He would walk past them. He walked towards them, a 
yard to their right on the street side and was almost abreast of the 
pole before they realized he intended to walk on. With a quickness 
that belied his drunkenness, the soldier on the ground swung on his 
buttocks, throwing his legs in front of Gianni, while the third soldier 
pushed himself away from the pole and staggered to bar the Italian’s 
path. “Justaminute,” he said. “Justaminute.” At the same time the 
first soldier grabbed Gianni’s jacket from behind and tugged him to 
a halt. Seeing that his companions had effectively stopped the Italian, 
the soldier on the ground turned over on his stomach, grunted to his 
hands and knees and then rose to his feet with an obvious effort, mut- 
tering all the time, “Holdim. Holdim.” 

“All your fault,” the soldier in front of Gianni was saying. “All 
your fault. Damn wops started this war.” 

“Make him salute the flag,” the soldier holding Gianni’s jacket said, 


while the soldier who had just stood up said, “Wherayagoin? Dintja 
hearus?” 
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Gianni felt himself go tense. He wouldwmake a break for it. But the 
soldier in front of him seized his jacket with one hand and pointed 
towards the pole with the other. “Thassright. Can’t pass American 
flag pole like that. Gotta salute.’” He pulled Gianni towards him with 
a powerful jerk. “Salute. See?”” He brought his right hand to his fore- 
head, looked towards the pole, then lowered his hand as smartly as he 
could. He glowered at Gianni again and pointed at him. “You salute!” 
To give Gianni room for the gesture he released the Italian’s jacket 
and stepped back. With a twist Gianni pulled himself free from the 
grasp of the man behind him. But before he could take two steps the 
drunk at his side had tackled him. The two of them fell heavily to 
the ground. Gianni tried to roll free, but the other two grabbed him. 
They pulled him roughly to his feet while the soldier on the ground 
kicked at him viciously, repeating to himself, “Tryintorun, huh? 
Tryintorun.” 

“You salute the flag,” the soldier in front of Gianni repeated, this 
time with both his hands on Gianni’s jacket and his face close to the 
Italian’s. He shook him. “You salute, see?”’ 

“No,” Gianni said. 

The soldier in back of him kicked him in the buttocks and the one 
in front slapped his face viciously: The soldier who had tackled him 
was getting to his feet again, looking with drunken hatred at the 
Italian. 

“No salute,” Gianni said, his heart beating furiously. “No saluto.” 

The soldier behind him struck him a sharp blow in the small of 
the back, and before he could protect himself the soldier in front hit 
him with his fist full in the mouth and the soldier at his side kicked 
him with all his might in the thigh. The pain ran like an electric 
shock up Gianni’s leg. With a cry he wrenched himself free and swung 
out with both his fists. The knuckles of his right hand caught the 
soldier who had kicked him on the cheek. His left hand was blocked 
by the soldier in front of him. Immediately the soldier behind him 
tackled him and he crashed to the sidewalk. The other two fell on 
him and pummelled him. He tried to fight back, but they were too 
much for him. His nose was bleeding and he tried desperately to hide 
his face in his arms and curl up to protect his stomach. One blow on 
the ear almost broke his eardrum; the pain was excruciating, and he 
dimly felt his consciousness leaving him. 

They beat him until one of them missed the prostrate body and 
smashed his fist against the sidewalk, his hand going numb. They 
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stood up then and kicked at him, one of them spitting at his head. 
“Getimup and makeim salute now.” They pulled him to his feet, one 
on each side, one in front of him, and faced him towards the pole. 
‘They had to hold him up. “Now salute.” His head and arms hung 
limply. They shook him brutally, the soldier in front of him slapping 
his face. “Salute, damnit.” 

“He’s out.” 

“Pick up his arm for him, the bastard.” 

The soldier on his right lifted Gianni’s arm and brought his hand 
to his bruised forehead, while the soldier standing in front of him 
stepped out of the way, so that Gianni was saluting the flagpole. 

“Okay,” the soldier on the right said. He let the arm fall back and 
viciously pushed Gianni backwards. He fell to the ground, his head 
_ striking the sidewalk with a sharp thud, his bruised face puffed and 
grotesque in the moonlight. 

“F-————— Eyetie.” : 

They each gave him a last kick, then turned and walked up the 
street towards Via Roma. Dimly Gianni heard them hail a truck that 
was passing with a thundering rattle, and then over the roar in his 
ears he heard the Neopolitan’s grating voice again, “So you still have 
your self-respect . . . your self-respect .. . your self-respect... ” 
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POLITICS—A Chapter from: THE CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG 
JEW 


In high school, as anyone will say who knew me at that time, I kept 
very quiet. Persons who met me later in my revolutionary days and 
remembered me as a shy boy could not reconcile the two. But there 
was a simple explanation. I didn’t change. These people should have 
seen me during my elementary school days when I was called “the 
question box” by some of my teachers who could not keep up with my 
insatiable curiosity. In high school I was under wraps, so to speak, 
because of an incident in the last year, of elementary school which 
shattered my confidence for a long time to come. 

It happened in this way. History had always been my best subject. 
‘That was so because from the moment I began to read, I continually 
kept reading books of history. We had only a few books in the house, 
because we were not an intellectual family. We did have two books, 
however, which I was always reading. One was Montgomery’s Amer- 
ican History—an advanced textbook and certainly difficult reading for 
a boy of eight. The other book was A Nemesis of Misgovernment— 
a heavy book which dealt with Russia under the Czars. It had a dull 
green cover which I clearly remember, though it was by an author 
whose name I don’t remember. 

What I got out of these books was not what the authors intended 
me to get out of them. To me both books were filled with adventure 
and romance. Simply to look at them was enough to start me dream- 
ing. I was buried in them at every spare moment, and I read them 
over and over again. If I didn’t understand the intricacies of a legis- 
lative argument as it was explained by Montgomery, the fact of con- 
flict I certainly did apprehend, and I absorbed enough technical in- 
formation with my enjoyment to last me well into my college years. 
Most of my knowledge proved beyond the range of my first teachers, 
and this was taken as a sign to hurry up my studies so that I com- 
pleted elementary school almost three years ahead of time. 

In A Nemesis of Misgovernment what impressed me most were the 
pictures of The Night Patrol of St. Petersburg, the bomb-torn body 
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of Alexander II being taken back to his palace in a sleigh, a string of 
heads on the belt of a Siberian head-hunter, various marvels of the 
Czar’s palaces, and a succulent verbal description (meant to horrify) 
of the rape of Jewesses during the Kishinev massacres. My sympathy 
was on the side of the injured, not only because they were of my own 
race (of which I was very early conscious, poetically at first and pain- 
fully later) but because I was inclined to sympathize with the under- 
dog. Yet my indignation was swallowed up in the sheer thrill of the 
details, which the author with scrupulousness and the complete lack 
of humor characteristic of a scholar supplied fully. 

The incident occurred in my last year of elementary school in a 
history class. Because of my superior knowledge I shone especially 
brightly in this class, and since I felt more and more frustrated as I 
grew older by my discovering every day that I was not the center of 
the world, as my mother had done her best to impress upon me, I 
needed the compensation which my excellence in history supplied to 
me. The teacher didn’t know this, of course. She was a young woman 
and to her I was simply the nuisance who always threw her class off 
balance. If she had been better balanced herself, she might have been 
able to handle me less drastically than she did. But she was not sure 
of herself, and I was the most serious challenge she had met to her ex- 
perience. She had a large and unwieldy class of thirty-five or forty 
students, and that didn’t help matters either. I didn’t know how much 
she hated me until that day. 

Every time she asked a question to which I knew the answer, I 
couldn’t contain myself. I rose in my seat (we had folding chairs in 
school in which I could remain half-standing half-sitting) and waved 
my hand under her nose. One day she couldn’t stand it any longer 
and told me what was on her mind. She asked a question of one of 
the students to which he didn’t know the answer. I was on my feet im- 
mediately. She turned on me coldly and said, “Sit down. You’re a 
pest!” ‘That was all she said. I crumpled up, entirely deflated. My 
overthrow was complete. A few minutes later, she asked mea question 
to which I did not know the answer. I saw myself as the object of 
everybody’s derision, and the battle for confidence which I was fight- 
ing was entirely lost. 

Politics possesses two irresistible attractions for the immature mind. 
It enables that mind, bewildered by its first contact with a reality of 
infinite complications, to understand the world and to master it. 

To enter politics (although the basic motive may lie in fear) re- 
quires not a little nerve too, for its object is to direct other men’s lives 
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for one’s own purposes. But nerve was precisely what had been shat- 
tered in my own case by my teacher’s crushing epithet. I went through 
high school stunned. I was still very much interested in history, but 
I did not sense the practical use to which my knowledge could be put. 
It was not yet a political tool for me. There were some socialists in 
high school, but I didn’t take much notice of them beyond watching 
them gather in conspiratorial circles after school was over. 

Once I did become interested in politics, I quickly went to extremes. 
Beginning with a mild shade of liberalism, I went in the space of a 
year through socialism into communism. My home was a good training 
ground for politics. Every evening my uncles and their friends gathered 
round the dining room table and discussed the events of the 
day. Their opinions differed, so that these discussions became very 
heated. Sometimes I was allowed to put my own word in. But when 
they saw the extremes to which my views were tending, I quickly be- 
came an outcast. ‘hey stopped talking to me. 

A newspaper had played an important part in the development of 
my thought, a liberal paper of which I read the editorials and co- 
lumnists devotedly every day. I found myself so much in agreement 
with them that sometimes my enthusiasm spilled over into letters 
which I wrote to the editor. These were printed in their columns. 
Later, when I thought that I really had something to say and I wrote 
to this same paper, my letters were no longer printed. 

Political clubs such as I belonged to, whether socialist, communist, 
or liberal, possessed an inestimable advantage for the growing mind. 
I regained all my lost confidence. I learned that I could handle myself 
adequately. My powers were recognized by others, and I recognized 
myself as an individual. I learned that I had abilities to persuade 
and to think logically. These were not extraordinary, but they were 
enough to enable me to hold my own in conflict. 1 was not feared but 
I was respected, and this respect pleased me much more than fear 
would have done. The truth was that I was conscious most of the time 
of holding myself back, of not driving as far ahead as my strength 
could have taken me. This was because I shrank from committing my- 
self irrevocably to the cause I espoused. I took refuge in my small role 
in the organization, because it absolved me from responsibility. I 
wanted to observe and to criticize, and for both of these occupations 
I judged the obscurity of the sidelines to be best. 

I learned more in the political organizations to which I belonged 
than I ever did in college. In fact, the chief value of my undergraduate 
years was that they brought me into contact with such organizations. 
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What was it that influenced me to join them? And after joining, what 
was it that determined the direction that my views took? 

I remember that the novels of Upton Sinclair were the first im- 
portant influence upon me toward radicalism. And I was not the only 
one to be influenced by him in that way. Later, when I met S. who 
was destined to be my political comrade for a time and my personal 
friend for an even longer time, the first topic of our first conversation 
was Upton Sinclair. When we had both confessed a taste for his work, 
we knew that everything else would be settled in its proper time. 

Sinclair disposed our emotions favorably toward those who were 
trying to change society and very unfavorably toward those who were 
trying to keep it as it was. Since we youngsters were dissatisfied for one 
reason or another with things as they were, there was no great dif- 
ficulty in persuading us that the men who were trying to change them 
were heroes. Imaginative books were the best possible propaganda 
for the socialist cause, because they disposed us emotionally toward 
the acceptance of intellectual theories which by themselves were aca- 
demic.and dry as dust. 

Afterwards, in due course, there followed the more difficult books 
of Marx, the economi¢ treatises and the political boxing matches. It 
was these latter that attracted me most personally. I loved to watch 
the spectacle of conflict. Still later, it was the romance of the revolu- 
tion which enticed me, the history of the Paris Commune and the 
Russian Revolution, Lenin’s ride through Germany in a sealed train, 
the Kornilov rebellion against the Soviets and its suppression, the 
thousand and one other historical details which the past had en- 
veloped in a thick atmosphere of nostalgia. Motion pictures helped 
too. Particularly the blood-tingling films of the Russian director 
Eisenstein—Potemkin and Ten Days That Shook The World. So did 
music. I never heard The Internationale, The Red Flag, and other 
working class songs without “a quicker blood”. I remember a May 
Day celebration when I came out of the subway station into Union 
Square just as a band was passing playing the strains of The Inter- 
nationale..I telt completely torn out of myself with excitement. 

But in addition to books and the other arts which combined to con- 
firm me in the leftward course I had taken, personal contacts were 
also important. The chief of these influences was a red-haired college 
teacher, who was later imprisoned by the State of New York for per- 
jury. A young man in those days, he found it expedient to grow a 
beard to set him apart from the student body. Perhaps the beard was 
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also a tribute to his admiration for his Russian friends. He wasn’t the 
only communist on the faculty at that time who had a beard. 

He astonished us freshman and gained our admiration by his powers 
of logic. His demonstrations convinced us that he must be cleverer 
than we were, and since he was a communist, communism must be the 
correct solution to our troubles. I was a socialist when I entered the 
class, and I suspect that my marks which were just a shade below su- 
perlative were due to that unfortunate choice. But as I succeeded in 
straightening myself out during the remainder of the term and came 
around gradually to the teacher’s point of view, my marks showed a 
corresponding increase until, at the end, I stood at the head of the class. 

He spoke with a slight stutter unless he spoke very slowly. I recall 
how he entered the room and began the lesson with a provocative 
question such as “How many in the class are in principle opposed to 
the killing of men?” If that formulation were not clear enough, he 
explained it further until at the end all of us humanitarians raised 
our hands to indicate our positive answer to his question. Then he 
began to ask innocent questions of us. We suspected no trap as yet. 
He asked whether we knew how many men had been killed in the 
construction of the Empire State Building. Or how many men had 
been killed at grade crossings in the United States the year before. Or 
whether we knew that insurance companies were able to predict al- 
most exactly how many lives it would cost to build a structure of a 
certain size and how many people were going to be killed in the pre- 
sent year and the year following in accidents at grade crossings. We, 
of course, had not heard of any of these things. They took us by sur- 
prise and they shocked our sensibilities. We felt somehow as if our 
own hands were stained with blood, for weren’t we constantly using 
bridges and buildings and all sorts of modern conveniences that had 
taken so many lives to build? There followed a question as to whether 
we were willing to give up these conveniences for the sake of our hu- 
manitarian principles. This time we weren’t so quick to answer as 
we had been before. He had us in the grip of his pincers of logic. By 
the end of the period, few were left who were any longer against the 
taking of life on principle. The teacher had the same effect on us that 
Socrates must have had on his opponents. He mystified us and he 
thrilled us because he showed us the use to which the gray matter in 
our heads could be put. Before that, it had just lain there. 

But there was always another motive in his mind when he did this. 
If he proved to us that, logically speaking, the end justified the means, 
he also made sure to tie this up with what was happening in Soviet 
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Russia, which was violating every law of humanity for the sake of the 
great aim which absorbed her. Those simple exercises in logic cost 
more than one boy in the class his life. 1 knew a few myself who would 
never have been communists but for him. They went to Spain to 
fight for the Loyalists against Franco and, in the flush of their poli- 
tical enthusiasm, they were killed. He himself didn’t go to Spain. His 
job was to send others. Later, he went to jail for a while when the 
authorities got wind of what was going on in his classes. 

As for myself, the most important thing I got out of his class was 
the habit of looking up in the dictionary every word I didn’t know. 
No other teacher had succeeded in making me do this. But he was 
such a stickler for exactness that it was the only way to get by in his 
class. I thanked him for it later on, not because I looked upon his 
fanatical pursuit of detail.as any more admirable than I had felt it be- 
fore (it was, I thought and still think, the mark of a petty mind) but 
because I found that there were a great many other people in the 
world like him, only some of whom were professional pedants. The 
only way of holding the attention and respect of such people was to 
he able to become immersed in the trivia of life. 

Once I had become converted to communism, I began to act in 
what in everyone else’s eyes was a very brave way. There was nothing 
slf-conscious about this action. All that I had to do was to open my 
mouth and say what was bothering me. I was innocent of the world 
as yet and did not know exactly how dangerous this might be. It was 
not hard tor me to become the student spokesman for communism, 
because, though there were many who secretly shared my views and 
not a few who could have expounded them better than I could, there 
was nobody who cared to become identified in the eyes of the adminis- 
tration as a revolutionary. I saw then that in order to represent a poli- 
tical viewpoint, it is not necessary to be the wisest or best person in 
the party; it is simply necessary to say fearlessly what is on people’s 
minds but what they dare not say for themselves. 

Professor O. was the Chairman of the Department of Philosophy 
at that time, and he had a beautiful Oxford accent as well as a melo- 
dious, deep voice. Knowing my views, which I frankly expressed, he 
chose me to address a lecture hall of several hundred students on the 
subject of Communism. I went to work promptly and prepared a 
speech of eighteen pages. 

The seats of the hall were arranged in semicircular tiers and I stood 
on the lecture platform with the pages of my speech before me on a 
lectern. At first, I had to steady myself by holding on to it. I was: 
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frightened by the faces in front of me. If I had thought of the fact 
that behind some of those faces were minds that were better than my 
own, I would have been even more frightened. Professor O. himself 
took a place in the audience. 

I attempted not only to explain the intellectual content of com- 
munism as clearly as I could, but I wanted to gain adherents for the 
party itself, and so I concluded my speech with a stirring exhortation 
in my best imitation of the Daily Worker's political style, calling upon 
“the workers, farmers, soldiers, and students of America to rise and 
to throw off the yoke of imperialist capitalism and to establish a So- 
viet America.” 

I'd say that it took courage to do this, if I could also say that I real- 
ized the implications of what I was doing—the difficulties that such a 
speech was bound to get me in with the faculty throughout my college 
career and perhaps throughout my life in a society against which I 
was declaring war. Or if I could say that I really grasped the meaning 
of the words I was saying—what they were bound to mean in actual 
terms of life and death if they were taken seriously. 

I can say none of these things. I neither knew nor understood any- 
thing vital about a world in which I thought that I understood every- 
thing. I was merely uttering words which had no real meaning to me 
and which I unconsciously assumed must be just as meaningless to 
everyone else. My attitude toward the most important concepts was 
not unlike that of a child toward building blocks which he can knock 
down at any time without really destroying anything. It would not 
be important to admit this now if it were not for the fact that there 
are more people than one cares to admit, and some of them in high 
positions, for whom it is also true that they are incapable of taking 
the words they say seriously or of apprehending their full meanings 
imaginatively. Surely 1 wasn’t so stupid, and I did understand some- 
thing, but what I understood in relation to the whole truth was like 
a surface in relation to a deep and solid object, or like the face of a 
coin, which is divorced from the thickness of its metal and the inscrip- 
tion on its reverse side. 

All this was not known to my hearers, who either took me seriously 
and therefore could not imagine that I did not take myself seriously, 
or did not take me seriously and therefore did not bother thinking 
about the matter one way or another. To both of these types, the 
thoughtful and the thoughtless, I became a hero. The first attributed 
to me a bravery I did not have, the second a bravado I did not want. 
And each of them was wrong. I was neither hero nor bravo. f was 
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merely a man in the dark struggling, and it was no enemy I was strug- 
gling with, as I imagined at the time. It was myself. 

I became a public figure to my fellow students. I emerged from 
obscurity. But it was a false image of myself which achieved recogni- 
tion. It was an image propelled by an energy directed towards an en- 
tirely different end and it happened to fit in for a moment with the 
preconceptions and prejudices of those who surrounded me. How 
many have mounted to the highest summit of fame through just such 
false recognitions? And, in a sense, is it not almost always destined to 
be so? Our real self is either buried so deep that it cannot be dug out 
or else it doesn’t exist at all. It is something entirely apart from the 
material of which we are composed or entirely identical with it. The 
first is the view of religion, the other of science. There is no middle 
ground between these conceptions. 

On the strength of my appearance in Professor O.’s class, I was in- 
vited to join a secret communist literary society, melodramatically 
named Pen And Hammer, of which the red-haired teacher who had 
initiated me into the mysteries of bolshevism was the president. 

But my reputation was not based upon that exploit alone. Another 
took place on the day when a demonstration of students was being 
held in the center of the campus over a cause which escapes me now. 
My college years were all in the heart of the Great American Depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and there were constant demonstrations of students 
and clashes between students and the authorities. On this particular 
day, the whole class and the teacher were watching what went on out- 
side the windows of our chemistry laboratory. It was in the afternoon, 
and we were supposed to be conducting an experiment. We heard the 
crowds of students shouting slogans and watched the speakers waving 
their hands, and the excitement in ourselves mounted proportionate- 
ly. Finally I could not stand it any more, and I called out “(Come on! 
What are we doing in here? Let’s go!” The whole class turned to me, 
and the teacher turned too. I realized what I had done. I wanted 
to pull back my words from the air. 

The teacher apparently was himself in secret sympathy with the re- 
volutionary students, and though he hated me for exposing him to a 
difficult choice betore the class where he was the visible representative 
of authority, he let me go with a mild warning. But word of what I 
had done got around the school and it increased my reputation for 
audacity. 

I was extremely active politically during those undergraduate years. 
I went to meetings, distributed leaflets and pamphlets, and spoke on 
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street corners from soap boxes, beer boxes, milk cans, platforms, or 
anything else I could get my feet on. I developed my voice, learned 
to silence hecklers, to render them impotent and ridiculous before the 
eyes of a crowd. I had a ready wit and I learned to handle myself in 
the midst of any rough-and-tumble that might develop. And always, 
quite aside from public activities, I talked to anyone and everyone I 
met. Politics, I discovered, is talk. I learned to distinguish between 
different types of opponents and to judge the value of allies. I 
learned how to take advantage of weaknesses, and when it was ad- 
visable to withdraw my forces. I never grew tired of talking, of argu- 
ing and convincing. I found emotion to be my own strongest weapon. 
My logic was passable, and I could hold my own with it, but if things 
went badly for any reason, I could always call up the reserves of pas- 
sion and a certain knack of stringing together words that had emo- 
tional punch in them. 

I believed with a terrible earnestness in the truth of what I was 
saying, and while I held a person in my grip, he could not doubt. it 
either. I put thoughts into the mouths of my opponents, and then I 
shattered their positions I had never before felt so fully alive. 
Muscles of my mind come into play which had long been idle. 

I even tried making a communist out of my grandfather. He hated 
the Bolsheviks from his experiences with them in Russia where he had 
learned that Bolshevism was the enemy of the Jewish religion as it 
was of all religion, and I think that it broke his heart to see me be- 
come a communist. I tried to convince him that communism was the 
logical conclusion of the teachings of the Prophets, but he didn’t 
listen to me. Like Mark Twain, I found the old man so obtuse I could 
hardly stand having him around the house, and it took me a long time 
to become as obtuse as he was. 

My ignorance and pretensions in those days appear to me unbeliev- 
able. On July 30, 1934, when Hitler purged Roehm and other op- 
ponents within the National Socialist Party, I was on a farm with my 
mother. I wrote frantically back to my political friends in the city. I 
was terribly excited. I thought that the proletarian revolution which 
we had all been waiting for was beginning in Germany. I had not the 
faintest notion of what was going on. I was like the man in the game 
of pinning the tail on the donkey who gropes about blindly and final- 
ly succeeds in putting it right between the donkey’s eyes! In my letters, 
I made very profound analogies between the situation in Germany 
(about which I was entirely ignorant) and events during the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 (about which I was almost entirely ignorant). My 
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analysis was ridiculous, but it sounded good. With a little more train- 
ing, I could have become a newspaper columnist, who generally makes 
an even smaller insight based upon fewer facts go a much longer way. 
For in politics it is impolite to remember what a man or a party said 
the day before. If that were not the case, most parties would have 
vanished long ago in the realm of sheer astonishment and disbelief. 
There are only two things which count in the matter—conviction on 
the part of the writer and a gift for camouflage. 

I read the situation in Germany not for what it was but in terms of 
my hopes at the time. I knew nothing about Hitler or National Social- 
ism except what the Daily Worker told me. Nor would the situation 
have been improved if I had actually read Mein Kampf. I wouldn't 
have understood it at all. For I would have started with an emotional 
bias against it, and nothing (at least not in politics) can be understood 
with the intellect alone. All I was aware of inside Germany in July 
1934 was a commotion which I hoped was a revolution against the 
existing regime. Everything that was favorable to this interpretation I 
seized and dwelt upon. Everything else I rejected and did not see. 

My communist friends in the city knew no more about it than I did. 
If anything, they knew less, and they were not as ingenious as I was 
in improvising rationalizations of our mutual desires. They looked 
upon me as a shrewd analyst and afterwards, when my ideas were ex- 
posed as the fantasies they really were, my friends hardly remembered 
and didn’t hold them against me at all, for they still liked me and had 
faith in my ability and honesty. 

The organizer of our local branch of the Young Communist League 
was an interesting person. He inspired confidence in everyone around 
him, and I should like to know just how he did it. It’s quite easy to 
say that he had the gift of leadership. He did have it indeed. But 
what does that mean? What does it consist of? He did not have an ex- 
traordinary amount of personal magnetism. I do not believe that he 
could have convinced anyone of the correctness of communism who 
was not more than half convinced already. But he bolstered the con- 
fidence of those who already belonged to the fold and that was a func- 
tion hardly less important. It was somehow quite evident the first time 
you looked at him or spoke to him that he was “a good guy”. It in- 
spired us to know that a character of that sort believed as we did. 

Partly, of course, he owed his charm to our own enthusiastic eyes, 
which were only too willing to endow him with the best qualities. We 
assured each other often what a fine fellow B. was. But it never oc- 
curred to us to analyze just what we meant by that. 
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He was short, and though you could not call him stocky, he was 
solidly built. He stood upon the floor like a well-made piece of 
furniture. He stood squarely, and it wasn’t easy to budge him. If he 
stood behind us, it added to our feelings of safety. He seemed to have 
strong nerves, and that is very important in a political leader when 
you are in agreement with his views. I have noticed that those indi- 
viduals who exercise the greatest attractive power initially are not al- 
ways men with strong nerves. They retain in their characters an ele- 
ment of instability, like unstable chemicals, which affect most strongly 
those around them because they themselves are wandering and in- 
complete. If they have any solidity, it is of an acquired sort, the sort 
that is gained only after an intense struggle for self-mastery. They 
strive to extract some sort of organization out of chaos. Their con- 
fidence is built! over a hollow base, and the vacuum and incomplete- 
ness felt inside exercise the attractive power over the potential con- 
vert. Men who are complete in themselves rarely affect others sympa- 
thetically. They may excite envy but nothing else. When people are 
already in the movement, however, characters like B. play an essential 
role for them. The B.’s tide the rest over their inevitable, human 
periods of doubt. They confirm them in the correctness of the course 
on which they have embarked. 

In college, I took part in every rebellion against authority, in every 
demonstration, every meeting, every outbreak. I learned to distinguish 
between the types of opposition that we had to face. There was the 
blunt and brutal type represented by the President of the college, 
who, when a military review which he was heading was disrupted by 
rioting students (among whom I was in the forefront), swung his cane 
against the head of the nearest student, who turned out to be standing 
next to me. The President then issued a statement to the newspapers 
in which he called us all “guttersnipes”. That became a term of honor 
for us. We had buttons struck off bearing the legend “J am a gutter- 
snipe” and we sold a few hundred of them on the campus where it 
became a kind of fad to wear them. The atmosphere of that time is 
called up with perfect clarity when I think of those buttons. 

A conciliatory opponent was G., the dean of the college who was 
so frail that anyone could have broken him in half, and yet he 
was frightening because of the authority he represented. He was 
the kind of man who, instead of quarreling, put his hand on your 
shoulders and said: ‘Now, now, boys! Why don’t we talk it over first?” 
He had a fabulous memory for names and faces—something on the 
order of those who can add up columns of six figures more quickly 
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than a machine, or memorize whole pages of the telephone book. He 
made personal friends of most of the communist leaders; he used to 
help them out sometimes. He even lent them money. But in his de- 
fense of the social order, he was more reliable and important than the 
blustering president of the college. That unhappy individual, who died 
a few years later (I think that it must have been of sheer humilia- 
tion) was infallible at being able to excite the worst antipathies of 
the students whose guide he was supposed to be. 

His greatest inspiration was to invite as guests to a student assem- 
bly, in a college where 85% of the students were Jewish, an Italian 
delegation of twenty-one fascist students who happened to be visiting 
America. It was on that day that I was arrested by college police for 
distributing leaflets urging the students to demonstrate against this 
gratuitous insult. The arrest probably saved my career at the college, 
for it kept me from participation in the riot which followed. This was 
so violent that a great number of the rioters were expelled from the 
college. 

My passage from liberalism to socialism and finally to communism 
was hardly significant, organizationally speaking, because the societies 
to which I belonged were loosely knit and one was able to drop out of 
them without any noise. But to break with the communists was alto- 
gether different. Here, the organization was very tightly knit. It was 
like joining a gang from which you could only emerge feet first. ‘There 
was no such thing as resigning from the party. If the going became 
rough and anyone objected to the way things were being run, he was 
expelled with all the formality and ritual disgrace with which a man 
was read out of the bosom of his people. In Russia, the excom- 
municated one was shot or sent off to some remote corner of Siberia. 
The reasons for my break with my comrades are a little difficult to 
assign. Fundamentally, as is the case always in politics, it was a matter 
of differing temperaments. ‘There were communists whom I liked, but 
these didn’t count for much in the organization. The leaders were all 
gray, humorless men whose primary qualification for their positions 
was the ability to take and to carry out orders from Moscow. 

Some of my reasons for leaving were, of course, not at all creditable 
to myself, but they were nevertheless inevitable. With the kind of up- 
bringing I had had, discipline of any sort was irksome, and com- 
' munist discipline which resembled a strait-jacket was intolerable. An- 
other factor was that a childhood friend of mine, whom I no longer 
saw frequently but who was fairly close to me in spite of that, belonged 
to the dissident organization of Leon Trotsky. At first, I hated Trot- 
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sky with all the bitterness with which the orthodox hate the heretic. 
I was ashamed of the fact that like myself he was a Jew and that he 
had, as I was taught by the party, proved a traitor to the cause of the 
working class. But there were other things working deep within my 
mind of which I was only dimly aware, and as the revolution did not 
come as quickly as I had thought it would, my dissatisfactions and im- 
patience rose to the surface. The quarrels between the party and me 
began about small things. I disagreed at first on matters just to see 
what would happen. The rudeness with which they slapped down 
these tentative efforts enraged me, and I complained more loudly. I 
began to read the opposition press, which no member of the faithful 
dares to do any more than good Catholics read the books on the In- 
dex. 

They tried to silence me—first by persuasion and later by threats. 
But I am by nature very stubborn and opposition only serves to make 
me more so. I had opened my mouth to say what I thought inside the 
party as I had previously opened my mouth to say what I thought 
outside of it, and I wasn’t going to close it until either my opponents 
were beaten down or I was. My weapons were all intellectual, but 
those who opposed me were not so scrupulous. A trade union organ- 
izer came down to our unit and threatened to beat me. I had made 
some progress with my view among friends who knew me, but this 
threat did more than anything else to gain sympathy for me. It was 
the human element in Upton Sinclair’s novels that had attracted me 
to the revolutionary movement, and now I watched the human ele- 
ment in action within the movement itself. People who liked me as a 
person gradually brought themselves, under the pressure which out- 
raged their individualities as my own had been outraged, to the point 
of believing that they agreed with my political point of view. 

I found how difficult it is in politics not to lose track of the main 
issues and to fight out the principal battles along secondary lines. For 
example, my struggle began with such a basic question as the proper 
policy for trade unions and it ended with the comparatively minor 
issue of party democracy and the right of members to express their 
opinions freely. It is a fact well known in military science that battles 
are rarely fought just where one side or the other had intended that 
they should be fought. Most of the famous battlefields of the world, 
like Gettysburg, achieved their distinction in history through a purely 
fortuitous coincidence of accidental circumstances which forced one 
side to give battle and the other to accept it on grounds other than 
those on which they had originally counted. 
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The battle between myself and the party machine mounted in fury 
until it seemed as if I would take with me more than half the member- 
ship of my unit. But I discovered that nothing is certain in politics— 
least of all party members. At the last minute many of them drew 
back. They gave no reason for their defection. They didn’t need any 
reason. I understood what it was that moved them back into the line 
from which my blows had shaken them loose. It was their fear of 
solitariness. They were spiritually comfortable in the communist life 
which they had chosen, and they were afraid of the outer darkness of 
conventionality into which we were going to be cast. 

The climax was reached in my trial before my unit prior to my 
expulsion from the movement. It took place in the living room of my 
friend S.’s house (that same S. who had become my friend originally 
because of our common admiration for the work of Upton Sinclair) . 
He was still my friend, but in political matters he found himself lined 
up on the opposite side from myself. In fact, he was my chief accuser. 
It was interesting to observe the relation between personal friendship 
and politics. The personal relationship was the more important thing, 
and yet in a crisis, friend could kill friend. He might regret it after- 
wards, but on the spur of the moment there was nothing more impor- 
tant than ideas. 

In a time like ours, when the world seems to be weighted down by 
too many ideas, when the whole world threatens to go up one of these 
days in the smoke of an idea, it is hard not to wish sometimes that 
man could govern himself not by the gray and the abstract but by the 
palpable and the concrete. 

In Céline’s Journey to the End of the Night, the young soldier 
Ferdinand wishes that his mother were like a bitch with her instinct to 
protect her young. Then she would not have consented to send him 
off in order to defend something so largely unreal as The Fatherland. 
Who has ever seen, heard, smelled, or touched The Fatherland? But 
it is just such fictions that end by swallowing up mankind in order 
that they themselves might live. 

So here was my friend S. prosecuting me. And here I was, defending 
myself against someone for whom, outside of his immediate role as my 
attacker, I had affection. It was all very dramatic, objective, and intel- 
lectual. No one threatened to beat me up. We came to do battle on 
the field of the intellect and our only weapons were the weapons of 
ideas. The District of the Communist Party to which we belonged 
sent down one of its most subtle representatives to combat me. For it 
was evident that without help, the local group of the faithful would 
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not be able to put me down. He spokerwith a slight foreign accent, 
because he had apparently come from Russia not too long ago, and he 
spoke calmly, with the kind of patronizing patience that grown-ups 
often show towards children. His attitude was that his hearers were 
in danger of being led astray by someone incurably vicious. He had 
no hope of regenerating me. But he did want to save the rest. 

I came to the meeting with a number of heavy volumes of the col- 
lected works of Lenin under my arm. With my heavy glasses, bent 
spine, thinness, and general air of unkemptness, I was a picture of a 
Radical Intellectual coming to defend himself. I had been studying 
all night long what it was that I would say. I had read over and over 
again the relevant passages in the works of the international founder 
of our party in order to present them to the other members. I put 
myself in the position of Lenin. What would he have done in a situa- 
tion similar to mine, I asked myself, and I came to the conclusion 
naturally that he would have done the same thing that I was doing. 

I was the first Trotskyite on the campus, and my historical and doc- 
umentary interest by themselves were sufficient to make me attract at- 
tention. It was just around the time of the first Moscow trials, and 
this too shed an attractive romantic aura around my dissidence. I was 
hated by my former comrades, ostracized, and pointed out to the 
passerby as a curiosity. Years later, I was told by someone who even- 
tually became a friend of mine that the first time he saw me at college, 
he had felt frightened—such were the lurid tales that had been spread 
about me. I didn’t suspect that I had inspired any such feelings. I 
just went about my ordinary business and, as the only representative 
of my point of view among the student body, I was invited to con- 
tribute articles to magazines defending it, to participate in forums, to 
speak to possible new converts. I handed out leaflets, mimeographed 
a student bulletin, and spoke on street corners again. There grew up 
around me a circle of people who responded to my type of rhetoric 
and understood intuitively the emotional logic with which I defended 
my beliets. 

It was during this period especially that the philosophy of Marxism 
exercised its greatest influence over me in all realms of life. When I 
responded to literature or art or music, it was in terms of Marxist cate- 
gories and explanations that I saw them. It was not only my views of 
society and government that were affected. It was every realm of 
human interest and discourse. I wrote essays on Marxian criticism; I 
delivered lectures on the Marxist interpretation of literature. In this 
I was helped by the fact that Leon Trotsky, whom I now accepted as 
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my leader, was not only a great politician but a great writer as well. 
His style was of incomparable brilliance and his sympathies in the 
field of literature were as wide as they were discerning. It was he who 
directed my attention first to the work of Céline. Trotsky’s Literature 
and Revolution was a kind of bible: to me in those days. It is a re- 
markable book: in every sense of the word; it is remarkably well- 
written and it is remarkably perceptive—not to speak of the fact that 
much of the material which went into its making was prepared by 
Trotsky while he was directing the armies of the Revolution. He still 
found time in those days to read the latest and most advanced novels 
from Moscow and Paris. 

But at the same time as I thought myself a thoroughgoing Marxist 
and tried with all my might to integrate my world-view with Trotsky’s 
ideas, other parts of my experience clamored for expression, and I 
was not fanatical enough to deny their rightful claims. I had always 
had a weakness for the philosophy of Schopenhauer—not only because 
his pessimism suited my usual mood but because he knew how to 
express himself'as a poet. I even tried to make a difficult reconcilia- 
tion between the ideas of Marx and Schopenhauer. This I did by 
saying that Marx was merely for the present hour, to ameliorate exist- 
ing conditions, but Schopenhauer was for all time, the discoverer of 
those black truths about life that could not be denied. And as my 
witness, I took Marx himself who had said somewhere in his works 
that under communism man would suffer not as an animal but as a 
human being. That convinced me that Marx, at least, did not dose 
himself, as some of his followers had done, with over-optimism. Marx 
did not deny that suffering is the ultimate truth in life, but what he 
wanted to do was to grant man the leisure for education with which 
he might dignify his sufferings and raise them above the level of 
material necessity. Thus I put the aim of the Marxists graphically 
from an aesthetic point of view, when I said that it was to allow Proust 
to become a popular author. Today he was a luxury for the few, but 
tomorrow he would be given to the masses of people. That was all, I 
thought, that would be necessary; it was as simple as that. The men- 
tion of Proust here is significant, for it was Proust who dominated the 
part of my mental life at that time which was not given over to the 
revolution. His careful, aesthetic reaction to life was pleasing to my 
sensibility. 

I did not stay much longer in the Trotsky movement than I had in 
the communist one or in the Socialist one before that. Divorce gets to 
be a habit—no less in politics than in matrimony. I was in love with 
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an ideal, and that ideal in its completeness could not be found outside 
of myself. I proved to myself how true is the observation of Hitler that 
to an imperious temperament like his own, it was out of the question 
to join an organization which was large and stiff and not subject to 
much change. He had either to begin one of his own or to join one 
that was small enough to be stamped with the imprint of his own 
personality. 

By far the most interesting of my experiences were in the smallest 
splinter groups. There, I got a kind of microscopic view of what went 
on in larger groups where the individual member does not grasp the 
pattern to which he belongs, because it is too large for him to grasp. 
Only the leaders of such groups ever see the whole thing in perspec- 
tive. I belonged to groups which were small enough, so that every 
member could properly have been called a leader of them. We 
gathered in small rooms and parceled out the world among ourselves. 

Local politics were too small for our consideration. If anyone had 
suggested that we interest ourselves in a New York City or state elec- 
tion, he would have been despised. Even national American politics 
barely entered the range of our vision, which could hardly encompass 
anything smaller than global thoughts. The hugeness of our concep- 
tions was directly proportional to the weakness of our powers. We 
were like a paralytic, who has to compensate for the enforced idleness 
of his physical limbs by a corresponding development of his mental 
interests. Anyone listening to our discussions might have been terri- 
fied by the scale of our visions, and by the callousness and brutality 
with which we proposed to transform them into realities—until it was 
realized that we were actually powerless. Between some of our meet- 
ings, at least, there might have been a parallel with such as might 
have taken place in a lunatic asylum. Endless discussion took place on 
whether the next war between Britain and the United States would 
begin in South America or in Asia. If it were objected that Britain and 
the United States were friends, and there seemed to be no actual pros- 
pect of war between them at all, the objection would have been met 
with our contempt. It would have been quite obvious to us that such 
a person was naive and knew nothing beyond what he read in the 
papers. We, of course, knew much more. We “knew” that the purpose 
of the papers was to screen the truth from us, and we also knew that 
it was an axiom of our particular kind of Marxism that Britain and 
the United States were rival imperialistic states whose clash was al- 
ready overdue by a matter of twenty years. We could have brought a 
sceptic to a confused standstill by quoting to him certain little known 
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facts about cartel arrangements, oil monopolies, and kindred subjects. 
Precisely because the ordinary person did not- know anything about 
such things, he was likely to be impressed by them—at least momen- 
tarily. That is the advantage gained by surprise and novelty and 
explains much about the use of esoteric political doctrines even by 
the largest and most successful parties. 

Another favorite subject for discussion was exactly where the revo- 
lution was likely to start in the United States. It was the opinion of 
the most erudite of our leaders that the midwest was the likeliest place 
because of its future industrial dominance of the country. And one 
bespectacled member whose wife was a school teacher and who had 
risen to the heights of revolutionary leadership from a more humble 
position as an instructor of ping-pong left for Chicago in accordance 
with the implications of this idea—thereby breaking up his home and 
causing his wife to divorce him. I saw him a year later back in New 
York a beaten man, but I did not-have the heart to inquire about 
what had happened out in the midwest. 

There was a certain grandeur about these theorists, and I am glad 
of my association with them. There was a headiness in the atmosphere 
of those small smoke-filled rooms in which we dreamed and laid our 
plans. Anyone who hasn’t felt the excitement of carving up the world 
just hasn’t lived. 

There was a letdown when our dreams came to nothing. But the 
letdown was gradual, while the illusion was sudden and overwhelm- 
ing. It is surprisingly easy when you sit in a small room with men who 
believe as you do to forget that there are other men in the world, too 
many of them, who do not. For this human mind of ours with its limit- 
less reach was especially made to contain illusions. Not all are as am- 
bitious and grandiose as ours were, but almost all are detached at one 
point or another from the reality that exists. It is just a question of 
choosing the point of departure and trying to stick as closely to facts 
as our romantic natures will permit. 

I had entered the radical movement alone and I left it again alone. 
It was like entering and leaving the world. The net result was that I 
was less lonely for a while. I went into and out of so many parties and 
organizations that I was bound eventually to end alone. Boredom 
plays a much larger role in human life and history than is commonly 
realized. Oswald Spengier was one of the few who realized the role 


which it plays. He predicted that Marxism would die not of Hee 
tion but of boredom. 
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For a long time, I held to the outwardsymbols of my revolutionary 
beliefs. If I were asked, I still said that I was a Marxist. But if further 
pressed, I had also to admit that I was a non-conformist. If I had had 
enough confidence in my point of view, I would have started a group 
of my own. But there was little use in that. I sensed that my beliefs 
were not strong enough to carry through for more than another six 
months or a year. I was in the stage of a love affair when the lover 
himself realizes that he will be healed by time. 

My old enthusiasm flared up briefly once more. My old friend S., who 
had gone into the movement together with me and had been respon- 
sible for expelling me from the Communist Party, eventually joined 
me in my heresy and became a leader of the Trotskyite group. And 
while in this position, he became involved in a strike and was arrested. 
A civil liberties issue was involved, and I joined a defense group that 
was organized around him. It was purely a sentimental gesture on my 
part. I became very active again, but what I defended was not the 
politics of my friend, because I no longer agreed with him, but his 
right to free speech. Thus, the pattern that my rebellion followed 
against Communist Party discipline was now repeated with regard to 
the revolutionary movement as a whole. In both cases, I ended with a 
defense of abstract democratic rights. 

That this was an empty, useless, and futile gesture did not occur to 
me till much later. It was like defending a man’s right to sexual inter- 
course without any consideration of such an institution as marriage 
or such a feeling as love. In this respect, my position did not differ 
very much from that of certain psychoanalysts, who play with regard 
to sex the same role that civil libertarians do with regard to govern- 
ment. 

Echoes from my earlier life were heard long after it had ceased to 
exist for me. When Trotsky was assassinated in Mexico City—though 
I no longer belonged to his organization—the fact struck me as if it 
were a personal blow. I felt approximately the way the more sensitive 
conventional people in this country felt when Roosevelt died. I under- 
stood then the meaning of the events in Rome the night before 
Caesar’s death described by Shakespeare, and the happenings in Jeru- 
salem on the night of Jesus’ death as the New Testament relates them. 
I was troubled all night by spectres and the most horrible dreams. 
The graves opened and gave up their dead, and the ghosts squeaked 
and gibbered in the cold air of Maine where I happened to be at the 
time. My whole world was shaken, and, in addition to dreams of ter- 
ror, I had some wild dreams of sexual orgies too. I seemed to have lost 
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control completely. I woke up feeling entirely exhausted. So I expe- 
rienced during my lifetime the empty space which a great man leaves 
behind him and the terror which is caused by his sudden removal 
from life. The feelings and visions which we experience in such a 
circumstance are the greatest possible tribute to the importance of 
politics among men. Politics is the art (some insist that it is a science, 
but since it works, as art does, more by an appeal to the heart than to 
the intellect of man, I prefer to call it an art) of instituting order in 
the affairs of mankind. Without it no other activity could be carried on 
with any security or steadfastness of purpose. 

There was an echo of my political interests again when Russia 
attacked Finland. All Marxists, even the Trotskyites, united in de- 
fending the indefensible action of Russia. They were forced to do so 
by their theory, and that showed me how ridiculous the theory itself 
was. According to the theory, Russia was a worker’s state and, there- 
fore, in any clash with a non-worker’s state like Finland, we were not 
supposed to ask questions but to turn out on the side of Russia. 
But I did ask questions of myself. I asked how I could ever be on the 
side of a bully, theory or no theory. I perceived what many people in 
my position had lost sight of—that feelings come first and theories 
afterwards, and if my theories did not fit in with my feelings there 
was something wrong with my theories and they would have to be 
revised. I lived through again the drama of ideas which Pierre Bezuhov 
and Prince Andrey and other advanced young Russian intellectuals 
are shown by Tolstoy to have lived through in the year 1812. Theo- 
retically, they were on the side of Napoleon—they liked his progres- 
sive ideas and they admired his personality—but when he attacked 
their own country and people, they took up arms against him and 
helped to kill him. There had been something wrong with their 
abstract theories, too, which life had corrected. 

It was my first vital experience of the importance of nationalism in 
the modern world. Previously, I had thought myself a complete inter- 
nationalist. I was a world citizen and I recognized only the world as 
my fatherland. I had forgotten that I was a Jew, or at least I had done 
my best to forget it. Now I saw what a hold local attachments and 
limited loyalties had upon me. These were the kind of loyalties that 
my grandmother had for her family, which I had once despised but 
which I now increasingly respected. For what does it profit a man, I 
said to myself, to believe that he loves the whole world when he is 
disloyal to his own kin. In the communist movement, I had come 
across more selfishness and more callousness to the most ordinary and 
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decent human feelings than I had ever come across anywhere else. 
What sort of saviors were these, I thought, who lied and cheated and 
deceived. They were quick to see the most minute faults in their oppon- 
ents; they were entirely blind to their own, but these were neverthe- 
less gross as earth. I had ignored the faults as long as I believed that 
the communists were essentially noble characters who hoped to do 
nothing but good. I saw, however, that this was not so. Their high- 
flown idealisms were used to conceal the baseness of their natures. 
This was especially evident to me in their attitude toward sex where 
I saw comrade steal from comrade as soon as his back was turned. The 
absence of scruples which they decried in the bourgeois world was ten 
times as bad in their own case. 

Finland brought all these thoughts to a head. The unprovoked ag- 
gression against a small and peaceful state by the large and heavy 
Russian bear, covered up as this treachery was by hypocrisy and ration- 
alization, was merely symbolic to my mind of the entire revolutionary 
fraud of Marxism of which I had been the willing dupe for so long. 

The great strength of the communists was that they had fulfilled a 
spiritual purpose within me and within many of their sincere adher- 
ents. Or, at least, we thought that they had fulfilled that purpose until 
their falseness had become plain. But the spiritual place within, which 
they had filled so unsatisfactorily and temporarily, needed to be filled 
whether they did so or not. I became conscious of that in the empty 
years that followed my break with Marxism both in theory and prac- 
tice (years that were empty, of course, of nothing save significant ex- 
periences). I became conscious that something else would have to take 
its place—something that would be along the lines of more limited 
loyalties which, being within ordinary human reach, would end by 
being more effective and generous than the louder and more preten- 
tious loyalties had been. 
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As Reported by ALFRED FRIENDLY* 


For more than a week, Senator Kenneth D. McKellar (D., Tenn.) 
has used the hearings of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy as a forum in which to attack David E. Lilienthal. 
The committee is considering the confirmation of the former TVA 
head in his new post of Atomic Energy Commission chairman. 

McKellar’s line of questioning has been apparently designed to 
portray Lilienthal as a Communist. 

Yesterday, on a side excursion, McKellar demanded to know TVA’s 
production cost of a ton of ammonium nitrate. 

Lilienthal said the figures were available, that he would obtain 
them, but that he did not carry them in his head. McKellar professed 
to find this answer in itself, evidence of Lilienthal’s gross incompetence. 
He repeatedly requoted it, with heavy sarcasm. 

Later, back on his original tack, McKellar snapped, “The truth is 
that your sympathies are very leftist.” 

“The truth ‘is,’ Lilienthal answered, “that an answer ‘to that 
assertion cannot be made in terms of ‘yes or no.’” 

“Well, what are your convictions on Communist doctrine?” Mc- 
Kellar persisted. 

The witness, who until yesterday had shown no signs of emotion 
or anger under McKellar’s barrage, suddenly wheeled in his chair 
to face his antagonist. He said, in a voice which was low, but electric 
with fervor: 

“This I DO carry in my head, Senator. 

“I will do my best to make it clear. My convictions are not so 
much concerned with what I am against as what I am for; and that 
excludes a lot of things automatically. 

“Traditionally, democracy has been an affirmative doctrine rather 
than merely a negative one. 

“I believe—and I conceive the Constitution of the United States 


* With permission of the Washington Post (February 4, 1947). 
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to rest upon, as does religion—the fundamental proposition of the 
integrity of the individual; and that all government and all private 
institutions must be designed to promote and protect and defend 
the integrity and the dignity of the individual; that that is the 
essential meaning of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, as it 
is essentially the meaning of religion. 

“Any form of government, therefore, and any other institutions 
which make men means rather than ends, which exalt the state or 
any other institutions above the importance of men, which place 
arbitrary power over men as a fundamental tenet of government are 
contrary to that conception, and, therefore, I am deeply opposed to 
them. 

“The communistic philosophy as well as the communistic form of 
government falls within this category, for their fundamental tenet is 
quite to the contrary. The fundamental tenet of communism is that 
the state is an end in itself, and that therefore the powers which 
the state exercises over the individual are without any ethical standard 
to limit them. 

“That I deeply disbelieve. 

“It is very easy simply to say that one is not a Communist. And, of 
course, if my record requires me to state that very affirmatively, then 
it is a great disappointment to me. 

“It is very easy to talk about being against communism. It is equally 
important to believe those things which provide a satisfying and 
effective alternative. Democracy is that satisfying, affirmative alterntive. 

“Its hope in the world is that it is an affirmative belief, rather than 
being simply a belief against something else and nothing more. 

“One of the tenets of democracy that grows out of this central core 
of a belief that the individual comes first, that all men are the children 
of God and that their personalities are therefore sacred, carries with 
it a great belief in civil liberties and their protection, and a repugnance 
to anyone who would steal from a human being that which is most 
precious to him—his good name—either by imputing things to him 
by innuendo or by insinuation. And it is especially an unhappy 
circumstance that occasionally that is done in the name of democracy. 
This, I think, can tear our country apart and destroy it if we carry 
it further. 

cal deeply believe in the capacity of democracy to surmount any 
trials that may lie ahead, provided only that we practice it in our 
daily lives. 
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“And among the things we must practice is that while we seek 
fervently to ferret out the subversive and antidemocratic forces in the 
country, we do not at the same time, by hysteria, by resort to 
innuendo, and smears, and other unfortunate tactics, besmirch the 
very cause that we believe in, and cause a separation among: our 
people—cause one group and one individual to hate another, based 
on mere attacks, mere unsubstantiated attacks upon their loyalty. 

“I want also to add that part of my conviction is based on my 
training as an Anglo-American common law lawyer. It is the very 
basis and the great heritage of the English people to this country, 
which we have maintained, that we insist on the strictest rules of 
credibility of witnesses and on the avoidance of hearsay, and that 
gossip shall be excluded, in the courts of justice. And that, too, is an 
essential of our democracy. 

“Whether by administrative agencies acting arbitrarily against bus- 
iness organizations, or whether by investigating activities of legislative 
branches, whenever those principles fail, those principles of the 
protection of an individual and his good name against besmirchment 
by gossip, hearsay and the statements of witnesses who are not subject 
to cross-examination—then, too, we have failed in carrying forward 
our ideals in respect to democracy. 

“That I deeply believe.” 

The pin-drop silence which had obtained throughout Lilienthal’s 
remarks lasted several moments more. 

Then Senator McMahon (D., Conn.) said in a quiet voice, ‘““That 
was the statement of a very real American.” 

There was still another period of complete silence. Then McKellar 
shuffled his papers and resumed, “Mr. Lilienthal, while you were 
head of the TVA, did you have any Communists in your employ?” .. . 
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SECRETARY GEORGE C. MARSHALL: 
FIVE SPEECHES 


i. 


ADDRESS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE “MARSHALL PLAN” 


June 5, 1947 


I need not tell you, gentlemen, that the world situation is very serious. That 
must be apparent to all intelligent people. I think one difficulty is that the problem 
is one of such enormous complexity that the very mass of facts presented to the 
public by press and radio make it exceedingly difficult for the man in the street to 
reach a clear appraisement of the situation. Furthermore, the people of this country 
are distant from the troubled areas of the earth and it is hard for them to com- 
prehend the plight and consequent reactions of the long-suffering peoples, and the 
effect of those reactions on their governments in connection with our efforts to 
promote peace in the world. 

In considering the requirements for the rehabilitation of Europe, the physical 
loss of life, the visible destruction of cities, factories, mines and railroads was cor- 
rectly estimated, but it has become obvious during recent months that this visible 
destruction was probably less serious than the dislocation of the entire fabric of 
European economy. For the past ten years conditions have been highly abnormal. 

The feverish preparation for war and the more feverish maintenance of the war 
effort engulfed all aspects of national economies. Machinery has fallen into disre- 
pair or is entirely obsolete. Under the arbitrary and destructive Nazi rule, virtually 
every possible enterprise was geared into the German war machine. Long-standing 
commercial ties, private institutions, banks, insurance companies and shipping com- 
panies disappeared, through loss of capital, absorption through nationalization or 
by simple destruction. 

In many countries, confidence in the local currency has been severely shaken. 
The breakdown of the business structure of Europe during the war was complete. 
Recovery has been seriously retarded by the fact that two years after the close of 
hostilities a peace settlement with Germany and Austria has not been agreed upon. 
But even given a more prompt solution of these difficult problems, the rehabilita- 
tion of the economic structure of Europe quite evidently will require a much 
longer time and greater effort than had been foreseen. 
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There is a phase of this matter which is both interesting and serious. The farmer 
has always produced the foodstuffs to exchange with the city dweller for the other 
necessities of life. This division of labor is the basis of modern civilization. At the 
present time it is threatened with breakdown. The town and city industries are not 
producing adequate goods to exchange with the food-producing farmer. Raw ma- 
terials and fuel are in short supply. Machinery is lacking or worn out. 

The farmer or the peasant cannot find the goods for sale which he desires to 
purchase. So the sale of his farm produce for money which he cannot use seems to 
him an unprofitable transaction. He, therefore, has withdrawn many fields from 
crop cultivation and is using them for grazing. He feeds more grain to stock and 
finds for himself and his family an ample supply of food, however short he may be 
on clothing and the other ordinary gadgets of civilization. Meanwhile, people in the 
cities are short of food and fuel. So the governments are forced to use their foreign 
money and credits to procure these necessities abroad. This process exhausts funds 
which are urgently needed for reconstruction. Thus a very serious situation is 
rapidly developing which bodes no good for the world. The modern system of the 
division of labor upon which the exchange of products is based is in danger of 
breaking down. 

The truth of the matter is that Europe’s requirements for the next three or four 
years of foreign food and other essential products—principally from America—are 
so much greater than her present ability to pay that she must have substantial addi- 
tional help, or face economic, social and political deterioration of a very grave 
character. 

The remedy lies in breaking the vicious circle and restoring the confidence of the 
European people in the economic future of their own countries and of Europe as 
a whole. The manufacturer and the farmer throughout wide areas must be able 
and willing to exchange their products for currencies, the continuing value of which 
is not open to question. 

Aside from the demoralizing effect on the world at large and the possibilities of 
disturbances arising as a result of the desperation of the people concerned, the 
consequences to the economy of the United States should be apparent to all. It is 
logical that the United States should do whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the world, without which there can be no 
political stability and no assured peace. 

Our policy is directed not against any country or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos. Its purpose should be the revival of a working 
economy in the world so as to permit the emergence of political and social condi- 
tions in which free institutions can exist. Such assistance, I am convinced, must not 
be on a piecemeal basis as various crises develop. Any assistance that this Govern- 
ment may render in the future should provide a cure rather than a mere palliative. 

Any government that is willing to assist in the task of recovery will find full co- 
operation, I am sure, on the part of the United States Government. Any govern- 
ment which maneuvers to block the recovery of other countries cannot expect help 
from us. Furthermore, governments, political parties or groups which seek to per- 
petuate human misery in order to profit therefrom politically or otherwise will 
encounter the opposition of the United States. 

It is already evident that, before the United States Government can proceed much 
further in its efforts to alleviate the situation and help start the European world 
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on its way to recovery, there must be some agreement among the countries of 
Europe as to the requirements of the situation and the part those countries them- 
selves will take in order to give proper effect to whatever action might be under- 
taken by this Government. It would be neither fitting nor efficacious for this Gov- 
ernment to undertake to draw up unilaterally a program designed to place Europe 
on its feet economically. This is the business of the Europeans. The initiative, I 
think, must come from Europe. The role of this country should consist of friendly 
aid in the drafting of a European program and of later support of such a program 
so far as it may be practical for us to do so, The program should be a joint one, 
agreed to by a number, if not all European nations. 

An essential part of any successful action on the part of the United States is an 
understanding on the part of the people of America of the character of the problem 
and the remedies to be applied. Political passion and prejudice should have no 
part. With foresight, and a willingness on the part of our people to face up to the 
vast responsibility which history has clearly placed upon our country, the difficulties 
I have outlined can and will be overcome. 


II. 


ADDRESS TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


September 17, 1947 


Mr. President—Fellow Delegates: I have been asked by the President of the 
United States to extend to you the cordial greetings of the Government and people 
of the United States, as well as his own warm personal welcome. We are happy to 
have you with us in this country. We trust that your stay will be productive of the 
far-reaching results which the peoples of all countries expect from this gathering. 

Our point of departure for the deliberations of this Assembly might well be the 
annual report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization. It is a 
note-worthy document. It records realistically the progress and development of the 
United Nations, and its failures. It reflects the diligent efforts of the Secretary- 
General and his staff to expedite the rapidly growing volume of United Nations 
business. 

The situation we face today may be summarized by the statement that more than 
two years after the end of the war the fruits of peace and victory are still beyond 
our grasp. Men look anxiously toward the future, wondering whether a new and 
more terrible conflict will engulf them. We have not yet succeeded in establishing 
a basis for peace with Germany and Japan, nor have we restored Austria as an 
independent state. Reconstruction lags everywhere; the basic requirements of life 
are scarce; there is desperate need throughout great areas. The complex economic 
machinery which was thrown out of joint by the war has not yet been put back 
into running order. In place of peace, liberty, and economic security, we find 
menace, repression, and dire want. 
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A supreme effort is required from us all if we are to succeed in breaking through 
the vicious circles of deepening political and economic crisis. That is why the 
United States has placed on the agenda of this Assembly the question of threats 
to the political independence and territorial integrity of Greece. 

The history of the Greek case in the United Nations is well known in this As- 
sembly. You are aware that the Security Council last December adopted a resolution 
establishing an investigation commission to inquire into the situation along the 
northern frontier of Greece and report the facts to the Security Council. You know 
that that commission and its subsidiary group, by large majorities, have attributed 
the disturbances principally to the illegal assistance and support furnished by Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and Bulgaria, to guerrilla forces fighting against the Greek Govern- 
ment. The extent or effectiveness of such assistance to the Greek guerrillas is not 
the point at issue here. It is a universally accepted principle of international law 
that for one nation to arm or otherwise assist rebellious forces against another gov- 
ernment is a hostile and aggressive act. Not only has this principle been upheld in 
a number of famous cases in international law, but it has also found expression in 
international agreements. The majority of the members of the Security Council 
have recorded their support of this principle by their action in this case. One per- 
manent member of the Security Council, however, has three times vetoed the efforts 
of the Council to deal with the situation. 

This Assembly cannot stand by as a mere spectator while a Member of the United 
Nations is endangered by attacks from abroad. If the United Nations should fail to 
protect the integrity of one small state, the security of all small states would be 
placed in jeopardy. The inability of the Security Council to take effective action in 
this case passes a grave responsibility to the General Assembly. I am confident that 
the General Assembly will not fail to meet this responsibility. It must do so if the 
Organization is to carry out its fundamental purposes. 

The United States Delegation will therefore submit to the Assembly a resolution 
which will contain a finding of responsibility; call upon Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia to cease and desist from rendering further assistance or support to the 
guerrillas in Greece; establish a commission to assist in the implementation of these 
recommendations and to investigate the facts with regard to compliance therewith; 
and make other appropriate recommendations to the states concerned. 

The General Assembly is also faced with the problem of Palestine. The Govern- 
ment of the United States intends to do everything within its power at this session 
of the General Assembly to assist in finding a solution for this difficult problem 
which has stirred up such violent passions and which is now resulting in the shed- 
ding of blood and in great mental and moral anguish. The solution will require of 
each of us courage and resolution. It will also require restraint. 

The Special Committee on Palestine is to be highly commended for its contribu- 
tion to the solution of this problem. Although the members of this Committee 
were not able to agree unanimously upon a number of important issues, including 
that of partition, they have been able to find the basis for agreement on 11 recom- 
mendations to this Assembly. Their achievement in reaching unanimity on so many 
points represents definite progress. 

We realize that, whatever the solution recommended by the General Assembly, it 
cannot be ideally satisfactory to either of the two great peoples primarily con- 
cerned. While the final decision of this Assembly must properly await the detailed 
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consideration of the report, the Government of the United States gives great weight 
not only to the recommendations which have met with the unanimous approval of 
the Special Committee but also to those which have been approved by the majority 
of that Committee. 

I turn now to the question of the independence of Korea. At Cairo in December 
1943, the United States, the United Kingdom, and China joined in declaring that 
in due course Korea should become free and independent. This multilateral pledge 
was reaffirmed in the Potsdam Declaration of July 1945 and subscribed to by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics when it entered the war against Japan. In Mos- 
cow in December of 1945, the Foreign Ministers of the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and the United States concluded an agreement designed to bring about the 
independence of Korea. This agreement was later adhered to by the Government 
of China. It provided for the establishment of a Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. Commission to 
meet in Korea and, through consultations with Korean democratic parties and social 
organizations, to decide on methods for establishing a provisional Korean govern- 
ment. The Joint Commission was then to consult with that provisional government 
on methods of giving aid and assistance to Korea, any agreement reached being 
submitted for approval to the four powers adhering to the Moscow Agreement. 


For about two years the United States Government has been trying to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Government, through the Joint Commission and other- 
wise, on methods of implementing the Moscow Agreement and thus bringing about 
the independence of Korea. The United States representatives have insisted that any 
settlement of the Korean problem must in no way infringe the fundamental demo- 
cratic right of freedom of opinion. That is still the position of my Government. 
Today the independence of Korea is no further advanced than it was two years ago. 
Korea remains divided at the 38th parallel with Soviet forces in the industrial north 
and United States forces in the agricultural south. There is little or no exchange 
of goods or services between the two zones. Korea’s economy is thus crippled. 

The Korean people, not former enemies but a people liberated from 40 years of 
Japanese oppression, are still not free. This situation must not be allowed to con- 
tinue indefinitely. In an effort to make progress the United States Government re- 
cently made certain proposals designed to achieve the purposes of the Moscow 
Agreement and requested the powers adhering to that Agreement to join in discus- 
sion of these proposals. China and the United Kingdom agreed to this procedure. 
The Soviet Government did not. Furthermore, the United States and Soviet Delega- 
tions to the Joint Commission have not even been able to agree on a joint report 
on the status of their deliberations. It appears evident that further attempts to 
solve the Korean problem by means of bilateral negotiations will only serve to delay 
the establishment of an independent, united Korea. 

It is therefore the intention of the United States Government to present the 
problem of Korean independence to this session of the General Assembly. Although 
we shall be prepared to submit suggestions as to how the early attainment of 
Korean independence might be effected, we believe that this is a matter which now 
requires the impartial judgment of the other members. We do not wish to have 
the inability of two powers to reach agreement delay any further the urgent and 
rightful claims of the Korean people to independence. 

For the achievement of international security, and the well-being of the peoples 
of the world, it is necessary that the United Nations press forward on many fronts. 
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Among these the control of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction has 
perhaps the highest priority if we are to remove the specter of a war of annihila- 
tion. 

The preponderant majority of the Atomic Energy Commission has made real 
progress in spelling out in detail the functions and powers of an international con- 
trol agency which would provide a framework for effective atomic energy control. 
Two nations, however, have been unwilling to join the majority in the conclusions 
reached. This is a disturbing and ominous fact. In dealing with the facts presented 
by the advent of atomic energy, the majority has devised a system of control, 
which, while it is bold and daring, is, in our view, essential for security against 
atomic warfare. The minority has evidently been unwilling to face these same facts 
realistically. The mandate of the General Assembly remains unfulfilled. Failure to 
agree on a system of control which can provide security against atomic warfare will 
inevitably retard the development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy for the 
benefits of the peoples of the world and will accelerate an atomic-armaments race. 


The initial offer made by the United States on June 14, 1946, by which this coun- 
try would give up its present advantage in exchange for an effective system of con- 
trol, has found most gratifying acceptance by the majority of the nations repre- 
sented on the Commission. They have worked earnestly together to hammer out 
specific proposals whereby such a system could be put into effect. All have made 
important contributions to the end product. The majority is convinced that its 
proposals provide the only adequate basis for effective control. 


Since the United States realizes fully the consequences of failure to attain effec- 
tive international control, we shall continue our efforts in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to carry forward our work along the lines of the majority views. We must 
state frankly, however, that, in the absence of unanimous agreement on the essential 
functions and powers which the majority has concluded must be given to the inter- 
national agency, there will necessarily be limitations on the extent to which the 
remaining aspects of the problem can be worked out in detail. If the minority per- 
sists in refusing to join with the majority, the Atomic Energy Commission may 
soon be faced with the conclusion that it is unable to complete the task assigned 
it under its terms of reference laid down in the General Assembly resolution of 
January 24, 1946. 

The United States also recognizes the importance of regulating conventional 
armaments. We regret that much more progress has not been made in this field. 
From this rostrum it is very easy to pay lip service to the sincere aspirations of all 
peoples for the limitation and reduction of armed forces. This is a serious matter 
which should not be the subject of demagogic appeals and irresponsible propa- 
ganda. 

I say frankly to the General Assembly that it is the conviction of my Govern- 
ment that a workable system for the regulation of armaments cannot be put into 
operation until conditions of international confidence prevail. We have consistently 
and repeatedly made it clear that the regulation of armaments presupposes enough 
international understanding to make possible the settlement of peace terms with 
Germany and Japan, the implementation of agreements putting military forces and 
facilities at the disposal of the Security Council, and an international arrangement 
for the control of atomic energy. 


Nevertheless, we believe it is important not to delay the formulation of a system 
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of arms regulation for implementation when conditions permit. The Security Coun- 
cil has accepted a logical plan of work for the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. We believe that the Commission should proceed vigorously to develop a 
system for the regulation of armaments in the businesslike manner outlined in its 
plan of work. 

The effective operation of the United Nations Security Council is one of the 
crucial conditions for the maintenance of international security. The exercise of 
the veto power in the Security Council has the closest bearing on the success and 
the vitality of the United Nations. 

In the past the United States has been reluctant to encourage proposals for 
changes in the system of voting in the Security Council. Having accepted the 
Charter provisions on this subject and having joined with other permanent mem- 
bers at San Francisco in a statement of general attitude toward the question of 
permanent-member unanimity, we wished to permit full opportunity for practical 
testing. We were always fully aware that the successful operation of the rule of 
unanimity would require the exercise of restraint by the permanent members, and 
we so expressed ourselves at San Francisco. 

It is our hope that, despite our experience to date, such restraint will be prac- 
ticed in the future by the permanent members. The abuse of the right of unanim- 
ity has prevented the Security Council from fulfilling its true functions. That has 
been especially true in cases arising under chapter VI and in the admission of new 
members. 

The Government of the United States has come to the conclusion that the only 
practicable method for improving this situation is a liberalization of the voting 
procedure in the Council. 

The United States would be willing to accept, by whatever means may be appro- 
priate, the elimination of the unanimity requirement with respect to matters arising 
under chapter VI of the Charter, and such matters as applications for membership. 

We recognize that this is a matter of significance and complexity for the United 
Nations. We consider that the problem of how to achieve the objective of liberali- 
zation of the Security Council voting procedure deserves careful study. Conse- 
quently, we shall propose that this matter be referred to a special committee for 
study and report to the next session of the Assembly. Measures should be pressed 
concurrently in the Security Council to bring about improvements within the 
existing provisions of the Charter, through amendments to the rules of procedure 
or other feasible means. 

The scope and complexity of. the problems on the agenda of this Assembly have 
given rise to the question whether the General Assembly can adequately discharge 
its responsibilities in its regular, annual sessions. There is a limit to the number of 
items which can receive thorough consideration during the few weeks in which this 
body meets. There would seem to be a definite need for constant attention to the 
work of the Assembly in order to deal with continuing problems. Occasional special 
sessions are not enough. The General Assembly has a definite and continuing re- 
sponsibility, under articles 11 and 14 of the Charter, in the broad field of political 
security and the preservation of friendly relations among nations. In our fast-mov- 
ing world an annual review of developments in this field is not sufficient. 

The facilities of the General Assembly must be developed to meet this need. I am 
therefore proposing, today, that this Assembly proceed at this session to create a 
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standing committee of the General Assembly, which might be known as the Interim 
Committee on Peace and Security, to serve until the beginning of its third regular 
session next September. The Committee would not, of caurse, impinge on matters 
which are the primary responsibility of the Security Council or of special commis- 
sions, but subject to that it might consider situations and disputes impairing 
friendly relations brought to its attention by member states or by the Security 
Council pursuant to articles 11 and 14 of the Charter and report to the Assembly 
or to the Security Council thereon; recommend to the members the calling of 
special sessions of the General Assembly when necessary; and might report at the 
next regular session on the desirability of establishing such a committee on a per- 
manent basis. 

In our opinion, every member of the United Nations should be seated on this 
body. 

The creation of the Interim Committee will make the facilities of the General 
Assembly continually available during this next year to all its members. It will 
strengthen the machinery for peaceful settlement and place the responsibility for 
such settlement broadly upon all the members of the United Nations. Without in- 
fringing on the jurisdiction of the Security Council, it will provide an unsurpassed 
opportunity for continuing study, after the adjournment of this Assembly, of the 
problems with which the United Nations must contend if it is to succeed. 

The attitude of the United States toward the whole range of problems before 
the United Nations is founded on a very genuine desire to perfect the Organization 
so as to safeguard the security of states and the well-being of their peoples. 

These aims can be accomplished only if the untapped resources of the United 
Nations are brought to bear with full effect through the General Assembly and in 
other organs. The Assembly cannot dodge its responsibilities; it must organize itself 
effectively, not as an agency of intermittent action but on a continuous basis. It is 
for us, the members of the Assembly, to construct a record of achievement in deal- 
ing with crucial problems which will buttress the authority of the Organization and 
enable it to fulfil its promise to all peoples. 

The large powers bear special responsibilities because of their strength and re- 
sources. While these responsibilities bring with them special advantages, the Great 
Powers must recognize that restraint is an essential companion of power and privi- 
lege. The United Nations will never endure if there is insistence on privilege to the 
point of frustration of the collective will. In this spirit we have indicated our own 
willingness to accept a modification of our special voting rights in the Security 
Council. In the same spirit we appeal to the other permanent members of the 
Security Council, in this and in all matters, to use their privileged position to pro- 
mote the attainment of the purposes of the Organization. 

The Government of the United States believes that the surest foundation for 
permanent peace lies in the extension of the benefits and the restraints of the rule 
of law to all peoples and to all governments. This is the heart of the Charter and 
of the structure of the United Nations, It is the best hope of mankind. 
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STATEMENT TO CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES ON EUROPEAN AID 


November 10, 1947 


The Congress in the coming session will be called upon to make decisions which, 
although less spectacular and dramatic, will be no less important for the future of 
our country and the world than those of the war years. Your responsibilities as 
members of the committees directly concerned with our foreign relations are accord- 
ingly very great. 

It appears unnecessary to elaborate for you on the somber picture of the world 
situation. You all, I am sure, are fully aware of its gravity and the immense respon- 
sibility which the course of events has placed upon our country. 

The President will lay before the Congress the program of his administration for 
aid to Europe. My duty as Secretary of State is to present the reasons for this pro- 
gram; the reasons why I profoundly believe that the vital interest of the United 
States is directly involved. 

In concentrating upon the problem of aid to Europe I do not ignore the fact 
that there are other areas of the world beset by economic problems of tremendous 
gravity. But the very magnitude of the world problem as a whole requires a careful 
direction of our assistance to the critical areas where it can be most immediately 
effective. 

The need for our assistance in the European area is real and it is urgent. The 
report of the sixteen nations represented on the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation sets this forth, I think, in a convincing manner. 

As a result of the war, the European community which for centuries had been 
one of the most productive and indeed creative portions of the inhabited world was 
left prostrate. This area, despite its diversity of national cultures and its series of 
internecine conflicts and wars, nonetheless enjoys a common heritage and a com- 
mon civilization. 

The war ended with the armies of the major allies meeting in the heart of this 
community. The policies of three of them have been directed to the restoration of 
that European community. It is now clear that only one power, the Soviet Union, 
does not for its own reasons share this aim. 

We have become involved in two wars which have had their origins in the Euro- 
pean Continent. The free peoples of Europe have fought two wars to prevent the 
forcible domination of their community by a single great power. Such domination 
would have inevitably menaced the stability and security of the world. To deny 
today our interest in their ability to defend their own heritage would be to dis- 
claim the efforts and sacrifices of two generations of Americans. We wish to see 
this community restored as one of the pillars of world security; in a position to 
renew its contribution to the advancement of mankind and to the development of 
a world order based on law and respect for the individual. 

The record of the endeavors of the United States Government to bring about a 
restoration of the whole of that European community is clear for all who wish to 
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see. We must face the fact, however, that despite our efforts, not all of the Euro- 
pean nations have been left free to take their place in the community of which they 
form a natural part. 

Thus the geographic scope of our recovery program is limited to those nations 
which are free to act in accordance with their national traditions and their own 
estimates of their national interests. If there is any doubt as to this situation, a 
glance at the present map of the European Continent will provide the answer. 


The present line of division in Europe is roughly the line upon which the Anglo. 
American armies coming from the west met those of the Soviet Union coming from 
the east. To the west of that line the nations of the continental European com- 
munity have been grappling with the vast and difficult problem resulting from the 
war in conformity with their own national traditions without pressure or menace 
from the United States or Great Britain. 


Developments in the European countries to the east of that line bear the un- 
mistakable imprint of an alien hand. All the nations of Europe, sixteen in number, 
which were in a position to exercise free choice, gave a prompt and ‘energetic re- 
sponse to the simple suggestion made at Harvard on June 5, last, and thereby an 
impressive demonstration of the continuing vitality of European civilization. 


It would be well, therefore, to deal briefly with what the area encompassed by 
those sixteen nations plus western Germany has meant to us and has meant to the 
world. This community before the war accounted for nearly one-half of the world’s 
trade. They owned nearly two-thirds of the world’s shipping. Their industrial pro- 
duction in terms of the basic commodities of coal, steel and chemicals was before 
the war slightly greater than that of the United States. Their economy was highly 
integrated, each part depending upon the efficient working of the other. 


I think that the figures cited will indicate the importance, even from a purely 
economic point of view, of the sixteen nations who have joined together to develop 
a program for their mutual recovery. Their response to our suggestion of June 5 
was a remarkable cooperative effort in a post-war world in which that element has 
hitherto been distressingly lacking. 


Congress will wish to go into the objectives and the details of the European 
recovery program at some length, but I feel that a brief summary of the tentative 
conclusions we have reached may serve the useful purpose of making clear the 


distinction between the long-range recovery program and the stop-gap program, 
which we refer to as interim aid. 


The Committee of European Economic Cooperation, meeting in Paris, produced 
a recovery program extending over four years. After the most careful checking, 
with the assistance of experts drawn from many governmental agencies, we have 
concluded that the Paris report correctly identifies the courses of action necessary 


to produce recovery and indicates an approximate order of magnitude of the cost 
for the full four-year program. 


On the basis of present indications, the estimated cost to our treasury of this 
program may be of the order of magnitude of $16,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. We 
feel, however, that the uncertainties of weather and crops, supply availabilities, 
prices, etc., inject a degree of assumption which makes the total cost impossible to 
forecast with accuracy at this time. I therefore will not recommend to the President 
that the Congress appropriate for the full four-year period. 
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I feel, however, that we can estimate with reasonable accuracy and assurance the 
sum required for the first stage of the recovery program, which will cover a fifteen- 
month period from April 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. 

Our tentative estimate of the cost, subject to final checks in the light of the 
Harriman report is something under $1,500,000,000 for the last three months of the 
fiscal year 1948 and somewhat less than $6,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949. The findings contained in the Krug report, the Nourse report, and 
the Harriman report, together with the studies made by our interdepartmental 
committees, make it clear that a program in this order of magnitude can be safely 
undertaken by this country. I shall therefore recommend to the President that the 
United States support the European recovery program and that an amount be ap- 
propriated for the fifteen-month period ending June 30, 1949. 

It is of cardinal importance that an able and effective United States administra- 
tion manage the funds which may be made available by the Congress. How best 
to achieve this and the other essential elements of an organizational and admin- 
istrative structure for the program of aid to European recovery is a matter which 
the Congress will wish to examine with great care. There are several important 
principles which I believe should determine the nature of this organization: 

A. The operation of this program will in many ways define and express the 
foreign policy of the United States in the eyes of the European countries and the 
world. Therefore, the operation must fully accord with the foreign policy of the 
President as expressed through the Secretary of State. 

B. The organization, if it is to afford successful and dynamic management to 
the complex recovery program, must be granted the widest practicable flexibility 
both in its operations and in the use of the funds placed at its disposal. The 
program of United States support will achieve its objective only if it is kept 
responsive to changing situations and varying supply conditions. 

C. Full use should be made of the existing governmental agencies in carrying 
out those parts of the program which fall within the scope of their present activi- 
ties. The Departments of Commerce, Treasury, Agriculture, Interior, the national 
military establishment and other agencies are well equipped to perform many of 
the necessary functions. The National Advisory Council and other competent 
interdepartmental agencies will have important parts to play. 

D. Strong central administrative direction is essential in a complex and varied 
program of this kind. There must be a high degree of integration in our opera- 
tion, both in the United States and overseas. Unity of command, rather than 
diffusion of authority and responsibility is required. 

The President will submit to the Congress his recommendations concerning the 
administration of the European recovery program. 

There will be important functions for the United States to perform in Europe. 
Much of this work will be negotiation with governments of a nature constituting 
essentially an extension of the conduct of the entire relationship of the United 
States with the participating countries. Such matters are now handled through our 
embassies and legations and clearly should continue to be. 

There will be certain additional functions arising directly out of the operating 
program, such as screening of specific import requirements, arrangements for fur- 
nishing technical assistance and other similar specialized activities which will re- 
quire the appointment of qualified men who can devote their full attention to such 
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matters. These men in their dealings with participating governments should work 
through our ambassadors because it is essential to maintain a single channel of 
responsibility for United States negotiations with other governments. 


For general co-ordination of the operations in Europe and for central representa- 
tion in the continuing European organization which the participating countries 
have decided to establish, consideration should be given to the designation of a 
special United States representative for the European recovery program, with 
ambassadorial rank, appointed by the President with the advice of the Department 
of State and the National Advisory Council. 

In practice it is felt that, where need is clearly demonstrated and where repay- 
ment cannot reasonably be expected, imports of supplies which are quickly con- 
sumed, such as food, fertilizer, and fuel, of indispensable items of capital equip- 
‘ment for immediate replacement and repair, and of essential raw materials should 
be financed by means of grants. 

Loans should be made to cover imports of capital equipment and raw materials 
which will directly produce the means of repayment and where such repayment 
can reasonably be expected. At the same time every encouragement should be given 
to early initiation of private financing so as to eliminate as far as possible the 
necessity for direct assistance from the United States government. Use should also 
be made of the resources of the International Bank whenever in the opinion of 
the bank the necessary and appropriate conditions for loans can be met. 


It is obvious that the basic responsibility for European recovery rests on the Euro- 
pean countries themselves. However, this Government must have assurance that 
the aid it provides is effectively utilized for the achieyment of Europan recovery 
as rapidly as possible. 

It is contemplated that, to this end, bilateral agreements will be negotiated be- 
tween the United States and each of the countries participating in the recovery 
program, setting forth the reciprocal undertaking relating to American assistance. 
These agreements will vary in form and content as between countries, depending 
upon the nature of the aid to be furnished and the conditions deemed important 
in each case. 

The commitments should include undertakings to adopt monetary, fiscal and 
other measures to maintain stability in price and cost structures; to develop pro- 
duction to reach targets set by the participating countries and in particular, to in- 
crease the production of coal and basic foods; and to cooperate in reducing barriers 
to trade and promoting increased interchange of goods and services. Many other 
points and more detailed provisions to be covered in the agreements will be pre- 
sented and discussed during the hearings. 

Assistance to Europe will, to a considerable extent, take the form of commodi- 
ties. The proposal to be submitted to the Congress contemplates the use of funds 
provided under the program for purchases outside the United States of commodi- 
ties not readily available in sufficient quantities in this country. This policy will 
tend to protect our home economy against inflationary price movements which 
might result from concentrated buying in our markets. It seems clearly in our 
interest that the greatest possible amount of these supplies be obtained for Europe 
from other countries. Such countries should be encouraged to contribute directly 


as much as they can to the recovery program through grants-in-aid or by extending 
credits for exports to Europe. 
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I have so far confined my remarks to the European recovery program itself. But 
the economic effects of this program will extend far beyond the boundaries of the 
sixteen countries involved. It is in one important sense a world recovery program. 
The delay in European recovery has created serious problems for many countries 
which normally supply the European market with raw materials and other com- 
modities. 

Where Europe’s trade with the rest of the world would normally have been 
balanced by an equivalent exchange of goods and services, the low level of Euro- 
pean production and the limited availability of exports has drastically reduced 
such payment possibilities. 

Furthermore, the habitual triangular trade patterns have almost disappeared, 
whereby Europe met its deficit for goods obtained from the Western Hemisphere 
by means of balances obtained from other parts of the world. Similar patterns of 
triangular trade used to provide certain other countries in the Western Hemis- 
phere with balances from Europe which were used to purchase goods in the Ameri- 
can market. 

With the breakdown of these trade patterns, supplying countries, to a substantial 
degree, have had to accept nonconvertible currency or extend credit in order to 
sell in the European market. Neither of these procedures has given them dollars 
with which to purchase in the American market. The net result has been that 
trade continued around the world in large part on the basis of American grants or 
credits which made dollars available to other countries to meet their import require- 
ment. The diminishing supply of dollars is restricting trade everywhere. 

The European recovery program will be quickly reflected in other countries, if 
the important element of flexibility in purchasing is provided. To the extent that 
supplies for Europe are procured from nonparticipating countries for dollars, the 
trade position of these countries with the United States will be improved. In this 
way we feel that the problems of the other Western Hemisphere countries can be 
met through a combination of the European recovery program purchases and 
normal Export-Import Bank transactions. 

More important in a fundamental sense, with increases in production in Europe 
such as those contemplated in the Paris report, exports from Europe will increase, 
and the necessity for the various supplying countries to accumulate nonconvertible 
currencies or to extend credit will diminish. Just as the progress of each individual 
country among the sixteen will affect the progress of the others, so the recovery of 
Europe will inevitably be a significant link in a chain reaction creating or main- 
taining economic activity in other countries. 

The situation in China continues to cause us deep concern. The civil war has 
spread and increased in intensity. The Chinese Communists by force of arms seek 
control of wide areas of China. 

The United States and all other world powers recognize the National Government 
as the sole legal government of China. Only the Government and people of China 
can solve their fundamental problems and regain for China its rightful role as a 
major stabilizing influence in the Far East. Nevertheless we can be of help and, in 
the light of our long and uninterrupted record of friendship and international 
cooperation with China, we should extend to the Government and its people cer- 
tain economic aid and assistance. A definite proposal is under preparation for early 


submission. 
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I do not have to tell you that this foreign economic program of the United 
States seeks no special advantage and pursues no sinister purpose. It is a program 
of construction, production and recovery. It menaces no one. It is designed spe- 
cifically to bring to an end in the shortest possible time the dependence of these 
countries upon aid from the United States. We wish to see them self-supporting. 

This is certainly not the program of a country seeking to exercise domination or 
to influence unduly any foreign country. The nations and political groups which 
have now declared their opposition to the program apparently wish to block for 
their own reasons the revival of Western Europe. 

I have gone at some length into the major features of the long-range plan for 
European reconstruction and the part that the United States can prudently and 
wisely contribute because I fully realize that the speedy and adequate consideration 
of the interim aid program which will be the first item of business presented to 
you cannot be dealt with by the Congress without understanding its relationship 
to the program of long-range reconstruction of Europe. 

I would, however, urge upon you the necessity of a speedy decision in regard 
to the interim aid program. What is immediately needed is aid to maintain the 
status quo in food and in the material necessary to keep the wheels turning and 
people at work. 

It will do little good to discuss the merits of a recovery program for Europe if in 
the meantime political and economic conditions have deteriorated to a point where 
such a program could not possibly succeed. The problem of overseas payment has 
become particularly acute in the case of Austria, France and Italy. It is clear that 
the people of these countries in the absence of immediate assistance will, during 
the next few months, begin to suffer from a lack of food and other necessities of 
life and the whole economic and social life of the people will be seriously affected. 
Within a short time these countries will have exhausted all of the dollar resources 
which they can muster to maintain the flow of essential supplies. 

Austria, whose economy is carrying the weight of a military occupation of four 
powers, has been able to survive in recent months largely through the assistance 
rendered to her under the United States foreign relief program. These funds will 
be exhausted shortly after the beginning of the year. 

The dollar resources of France will permit her to procure essential food and 
fuel from abroad only until the end of December. Because of her rapidly dwindling 
reserves, she took steps at the end of August to reduce sharply the placement of 
contracts for most other imports. 

Italy’s financial situation is even more serious than that of Austria or France. 
Last June the Italian Government took steps to eliminate the purchase of most of 
the raw materials and supplies which she required for the operation of her economy. 
The United States foreign relief program has been able to provide food and coal 
until the present time. Funds are not in sight, however, beyond the first of Decem- 
ber to maintain the flow of these necessary commodities. 

In order to meet this emergency, I recommend that you give immediate and 
urgent consideration to a bill authorizing the appropriation of sufficient funds to 
provide the supplies necessary to permit the people of these three countries to con- 
tinue to eat, to work and to survive the winter. This is not a recovery program. 


It is designed to help provide the essentials of existence to the people of these . 
three countries. 
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To accomplish this purpose it is recommended that the Congress authorize an 
appropriation of $597,000,000. Of this amount Austria needs $42,000,000. France 
needs $328,000,000 and Italy needs $227,000,000. These funds should be sufficient 
to meet the situation until March 31, 1948, before which time we hope that some 
decision may have been taken by the Congress regarding a broad recovery program. 

In the absence of a recovery program the problem of maintaining existing levels 
in Europe rapidly becomes more complex after March 31. Additional countries will 
by that time practically have exhausted their dollar resources, and the cumulative 
effect of the uncertainties as to the future and the continued low levels of produc- 
tion and consumption will have serious consequences throughout Europe. 

The program of interim aid would be concentrated largely on such items as food, 
fuel, fertilizer, fibers, seeds and medical supplies. With such resources as they can 
make available, the countries should be able themselves to procure other imports 
needed to prevent economic deterioration. The program should be sufficiently flexi- 
ble to take account of such changes in requirements and availabilities as may occur. 

Interim aid should be given to these countries under agreement to make efficient 
use of the commodities which we would supply. The bilateral agreements would 
also require that the local currency equivalent of the value of the commodities 
which we supply would be used only for such purposes as we and the recipient 
country might agree. They should also include a provision that the receiving gov- 
ernment make known to its people the purpose and source of our supplies, and 
that it would make available full information concerning their distribution and use. 

The operation of a program of the type which is proposed can be handled expedi- 
tiously by existing agencies of the Government. The procedures and machinery 
which are being used in the current relief program have been set up in accordance 
with the relief bill enacted last summer. 

The urgency of the situation is so great that I recommend that no new agency be 
set up to handle this interim program. ‘The time required to organize such an agency, 
to hire personnel and establish new procedures would defeat its very purpose. 
Whatever agency might be created to administer the long-term European recovery 
program could, of course, take over the operation of interim aid as soon as it 
comes into existence. 

There is one further element with respect to interim needs. It is my under- 
standing that the Department of the Army will be presenting certain additional 
requirements for funds for occupied areas above the present appropriations avail- 
able for this purpose during the current fiscal year. I am told that these will be 
on the general order of $500,000,000 of which slightly more than $300,000,000 will 
be for additional requirements in Western Germany. 

I have endeavored to present in broad outline the long-range European recovery 
program and, in somewhat more detail, the interim aid program. The proposals 
will be presented in full to your respective committees. 

In considering them I know you are aware of the momentous importance to the 
world of your decisions. While we are dealing at the moment with the drab though 
vital facts of economic life, they carry with them fateful consequences. 

The automatic success of the program cannot be guaranteed. The imponderables 
are many. The risks are real. They are, however, risks which have been care- 
fully calculated, and I believe the chances of success are good. There is convincing 
evidence that the peoples of Western Europe want to preserve their free society 
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and the heritage we share with them. To make that choice conclusive they need 
our assistance. It is in the American tradition to help. In helping them we will be 
helping ourselves—because in the large sense our national interests coincide with 
those of a free and prosperous Europe. 

We must not fail to meet this inspiring challenge. We must not permit the free 
community of Europe to be extinguished. Should this occur it would be a tragedy 
for the world. It would impose incalculable burdens upon this country and force 
serious readjustments in our traditional way of life. One of our important free- 
doms—freedom of choice in both domestic and foreign affairs would be drastically 
curtailed. 

Whether we like it or not, we find ourselves, our nation, in a world position of 
vast responsibility. We can act for our own good by acting for the world’s good. 


IV. 


ADDRESS AT CHICAGO ON LONDON 
CONFERENCE ON GERMANY 


November 18, 1947 


The American people, I believe, have a sound understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples and objectives of our foreign policy. These have been expressed on many 
occasions by responsible officials of this Government, beginning with the President. 
They are understandable, I believe, to you all because they have their origin in the 
American conscience and in the deeply rooted traditions of our people. No Ameri- 
can, I am sure, questions the desirability of this country promoting wherever it 
can the right of people to govern themselves and the rule of impartial law as 
against the exercise of arbitrary power. These principles require no elaboration. 
But, true as they are, such generalities do not always serve to clarify for our people 
the current problems with which we are now faced. They do not in themselves 
answer the question, “What is it all about?” They do not in themselves provide 
an answer as to why at almost every turn we find ourselves in disagreement with 
another power with whom we were so recently allied in the common cause. I 
shall tonight confine myself to the problems relating to one area of the world 
which at the moment are occupying the attention of the Administration and the 
Congress and with which in another aspect I will be dealing at the meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers which opens in London November 25. That is the 
related problem of the revival of the European community and the peace settle- 
ments with Germany and Austria. I shall try to avoid oversimplification on the 
one hand and bewildering detail on the other. 

In my statement before the committees of Congress on November 10, I laid 
great stress on the entity known as Europe and its importance to the world and to 
the United States in particular. So important to the understanding of our present 
problem is the meaning of the European community that at the expense of repeti- 
tion I will restate it. Europe, or what through centuries has been known as Europe, 
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is a community of nations which despite racial and religious differences, commercial 
rivalries, and sporadic internecine wars has developed governmental procedures 
and an advanced civilization. We are a part of that civilization. Our national 
traditions—the foundation on which our entire civilization rests—find their counter- 
part, if not their origin, in some part of this European community. 

Europe is a natural grouping of states designed by geography and history to 
function as a community if it is to function well. Because of the character of its 
people, the nations comprising the European community function harmoniously 
and effectively only if they are permitted to operate of their own free will. The 
logic of history would appear to dictate the necessity of this community drawing 
closer together not only for its own survival but for the stability, prosperity, and 
peace of the entire world. 

Due to the Nazi attempt to subjugate the entire European community, Europe 
was plunged into a great war. The central question that arose at the end of this 
war was, in effect, what was to be the future of this European community. Was it 
to be restored to a position of stability so it could work out its own problem, or 
was it to be kept in a state of permanent dependency and eventual absorption into 
a system alien to its traditions and civilization? 

It is generally recognized that the major responsibility for finally crushing nazism 
devolved upon three powers, none of which can be strictly classed as a continental 
European state. The efforts of two of these powers have been consistently directed, 
since the military victory, toward the restoration of the European community to its 
former status. They have been so directed partly out of compassion but primarily, 
I think, because they recognized the historical fact that a revived, revitalized Europe 
is necessary to a peaceful and prosperous world order. 

For centuries Europe occupied a pre-eminent position and exercised a dominant 
influence in international affairs. Before the recent war it was one of the two 
highly industrialized areas on earth and enjoyed a correspondingly high standard 
of living. Today Europe is devastated and dispirited, but once it regains strength 
and confidence it will draw on its store of resources, energies, skills, and spiritual 
qualities and again make major contributions to world progress. This is the goal 
of those who are genuinely devoted to the cause of European recovery. 

Unfortunately, it has become apparent that the third great power which contrib- 
uted so much to the common victory evidently does not share that purpose. For 
reasons that are still obscure, it is endeavoring apparently to prolong the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs indefinitely. If this purpose prevails, obviously the 
prosperous European community we knew before the war cannot be reestablished 
within the foreseeable future. 

This brings me to an important conclusion. It is the divergence of purpose 
concerning the future of Europe which is the cause of many of the present differ- 
ences between the United States and Soviet Russia. The divergence is not due to 
any direct clash between the national interests of these powers. 

It is my belief that if Europe is restored as a solvent and vigorous community, 
this issué will have been decided, and the disturbing conflict between ourselves and 
the Soviets, in so far as Europe is concerned, will lessen. 

It seems evident that, as regards European recovery, the enlightened self-interest 
of the United States coincides with the best interest of Europe itself and of all 
those who desire to see conflicts of whatever nature resolved so that the world can 
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devote its full attention and energy to the progressive improvement of the well- 
being of mankind. The place to begin that process is Europe. 

I have referred to the fact that Europe formerly stood as a strong and construc- 
tive element of the world’s economy and political order. Its trade, both among the 
European countries themselves and with other regions, was a major factor in the 
international exchange of commodities and services and was a direct stimulus to 
productivity throughout the world. The stabilizing influence which Europe as a 
concert of independent nations exercised on the remainder of the world was a 
basic factor in assuring the security of our own nations—a fact which we acknowl- 
edged by twice committing our total resources to the preservation of the integrity 
of the continental community, free of single-power domination. 

The near collapse of Europe has left weakness where once there was strength and 
has created in effect a political and economic vacuum. It is certainly not our 
purpose to exploit the situation by filling the vacuum with American power. The 
map of Europe today bears witness to our true intentions. West of the line where 
the. Allied armies met, nations in their own way are grappling with their postwar 
problems, each in accordance with its distinctive institutions and traditions, free 
of external pressure. The proposals of the United States to assist in the recovery 
of the nations that responded to the suggestion of June 5 has no purpose other than 
to restore Europe as a self-supporting community of states and to terminate as 
speedily as possible dependence upon us for aid. It is unfortunate that only 16 
European states felt free to participate in the Paris conference on economic co- 
operation. This Government is willing to cooperate with every nation that pledges 
a generous effort to the common cause of European recovery. 

We are now intimately working to this end with governments of varied political 
complexions—some constitutional monarchies and some republics, both with So- 
cialist ministers, some controlled by conservative elments and some constituted of 
coalitions. This is a fact that everyone can see, and it should dispel completely the 
propagandistic assertions that we seek to impose the American pattern on others. 

Much has been said about the various freedoms, about democracy, about the 
right of people and of nations to determine for themselves without restraint the 
forms of government they desire. Much has also been said regarding the desire of 
the United States Government to influence other nations to follow what we be- 
lieve we follow with constantly increasing success—that is a philosophy of govern- 
ment dedicated to the freedom and welfare of the individual. That is our earnest 
desire. It is certainly not imperialistic, and it does not indicate a passion for war. 

We realize that we cannot expect the same conceptions to be held by all coun- 
tries. Different races, different traditions, different histories and rates of develop- 
ment lead to different results, but on fundamentals I think we find a general 
agreement among peoples the world around. 

If the United States entertained any idea of extending American influence or 
domination over Europe, our policy would not be directed toward ending Euro- 
pean dependency upon this country but toward perpetuating that relationship. The 
clarity of the record and of our intentions, however, has not prevented Soviet officials 
and Communist groups elsewhere from waging with increasing venom a calculated 
campaign of vilification and distortion of American motives in foreign affairs. These 
opponents of recovery charge the United States with imperialist design, aggressive 
purposes, and finally with a desire to provoke a third world war. 
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I wish to state emphatically that there is no truth whatsoever in these charges, 
and I add that those who make them are fully aware of this fact. 


What is the record? We have annexed no territory. We have not used the 
greatest military power and military resources ever assembled to acquire for the 
United States a special privileged position, either political or economic. Further- 
more, since the close of hostilities the United States and Great Britain have volun- 
tarily reduced the area of their sovereignty in the world. Colonial areas and de- 
pendent people have been assisted to achieve full independence. New countries 
have emerged from under the U.S. and British flags to take their place as members 
of the United Nations. 

While the western democracies have been reducing the area of their sovereignity, 
one country has taken the opposite road. The Soviet Union has in effect consider- 
ably expanded her frontiers. Since 1939 she has de facto annexed territory com- 
prising an area of more than 280,000 square miles, with a population of some 22 
million people. 

The American proposal for assistance to Europe is directed toward production, 
construction, and recovery. It is a genuinely cooperative undertaking, which is 
being worked out in an atmosphere of mutual trust and with careful regard for 
the sovereignty of nations. Indeed, this joint endeavor by the United States and 
16 European states is a clear and convincing demonstration of cooperation freely 
given to achieve the common good. As such it perfectly reflects one of the basic 
precepts of democracy. 

This Government recognizes that elements of uncertainty are involved in so vast 
and complex an undertaking. But we believe that the promise of success more 
than justifies the risks. We are completely convinced that the risks of not attempting 
to restore Europe are far greater than those involved in taking positive action as 
now proposed. We recognize that our people will be called upon to share their 
goods still in short supply and will have to forego filling a portion of their own 
requirements until the greater needs of Europe have been met. This is a direct 
contradiction of the allegation that we are seeking to dump surplus goods in Europe 
in order to avoid the depressing effects of oversupply. This particular charge of 
“dumping” must have a strange sound to those Europeans now desperately seeking 
the very essentials of life. And it must sound equally odd to Americans who are 
standing with money in hand impatient to buy goods which we are sending to 
Europe to meet a more urgent need. But such is the breath of propaganda. 

I should like in this connection to make a few comments regarding propaganda in 
general and particularly with regard to the debates and procedure of the United 
Nations Assembly. It seems desirable to analyze the situation somewhat and clear 
up some of the issues prior to the meeting of the Foreign Ministers in London. 

During the meeting of the United Nations Assembly there was a great deal said, 
with considerable vituperation, regarding the attitude of the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States toward the Soviet Union, along with the direct accusation 
that a war spirit was being fomented by our press and by distinguished citizens who 
were named. A portion of this, the major portion I assume, was intended for pure 
propaganda purposes. But I also assume that there may have been some genuine 
feeling that the purposes of this Government and the attitude of most of the 
American press were definitely hostile to the Soviet Union. As a responsible offi- 
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cial of the United States Government I would like to see more restraint than is 
sometimes exhibited in discussions of international issues. 

But as regards the critical attitude recently manifested in this country toward 
the Soviet Union, I should like to distinguish between this effect and its cause. To 
determine that cause it is necessary to go back at least as far as the summer of 
1945, immediately following the German surrender. At that time I think it was a 
fact that the people of the United States had as high a regard, or I might better 
put it, appreciation, for the Soviet people and their sacrifices,-and for the Soviet 
Army and its leaders, as they held for any other people in the world. But today, 
only two years later, we are charged with a definite hostility toward the Soviet 
Union and its people, which constitutes a complete change in our attitude since 
the summer of 1945. 

I recognize this effect. I would not characterize it as hostile. But the important 
question is, “What produced this tremendous change in our national feeling and 
attitude?” The truth as I see it is that from the termination of hostilities down to 
the present time the Soviet Government has consistently followed a course which 
was bound to arouse the resentment of our people. 

Just what the purpose of this remarkable procedure has been, particularly dur- 
ing 1946, I have been at a loss to determine. So many of the actions of that Gov- 
ernment were provocative without any other evident purpose. I have endeavored 
to find at least a partial explanation in the historical characteristics of the Russian 
Government and its officials through a long period of years and not solely related 
to the present regime. While some light can thus be cast on the problem, it does 
not, even in a small way, explain why a government should proceed with apparent 
deliberation to destroy the invaluable asset of high regard and good-will which is 
possessed in the attitude of the American people and why it should deliberately 
provoke such animosities as are evident at this time. 


The people of this country are God-fearing people. They have been very patient 
in their attitude towards misrepresentation of their nation and motives when their 
only purpose has been to help the other fellow. Today our people have been 
virtually driven into a state of active resentment, and, having been goaded to this 
point, they are accused of having lighted and stoked this great fire of public 
resentment. This last is propaganda, yes, of the most brazen and contemptuous 
character. But since it affects the very stability of the world, it is time to call 
a halt to such inflammatory practices. 


I am not pessimistic regarding the progress made by the United Nations during 
the recent Assembly meeting. The fact that the world has a forum for free debate 
is in itself a hopeful portent for the future. The fact that debates have sometimes 
included more of vituperation or diatribe than of logic or adherence to the facts 
was unfortunate but in the long run, I think, merely incidental and an always 
present possibility in any democratic debate. The organization did pass through 
a serious struggle, but I think it emerged without loss of potential strength. The 
question now is, where do we go from here, which leads me to the coming Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers in London. 


The problem of restoring the European community inevitably raises in acute 
form the problem of Germany. The restoration of Europe involves the restoration 
of Germany. Without a revival of German production there can be no revival of 
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Europe’s economy. But we must be very careftl to see that a revived Germany 
could not again threaten the European community. 

I am not speaking of the revival of Germany in a military sense. There can 
be no question of the absolute necessity of keeping Germany disarmed and demili- 
tarized. Today Germany is completely disarmed. Measures have been proposed by 
the United Kingdom and France to insure the continued demilitarization of Ger- 
many for 40 years. Thus far the Soviet Union has, in effect, rejected that proposal 
by wholesale amendments of its purpose, but the offer still stands. 

The revival of German militarism, however, is not the only important factor 
involved in the relationship of Germany to a restored Europe. There is an impera- 
tive necessity for safeguards to insure that the economic power of Germany shall 
not be used by a future German Government as a weapon for the furtherance of 
exclusively German policies. This poses admittedly a complicated and difficult 
problem. An attempt artificially to limit German peacetime economy could easily 
present the essential revival of German production to an extent that would render 
impossible the economic revival of Europe. 


The answer to the problem would appear to relate primarily to the future role 
and functioning of the great industrial complex in the Ruhr. The United States 
believes that safeguards must be set up to insure that the resources and industrial 
potential of the Ruhr, particularly in respect to coal and steel, should not be left 
under the exclusive control of any future German Government but should be 
used for the benefit of the European community as a whole. 

The charge has frequently been made that the United States in its policy has 
sought to give priority or intends to give priority to restoration of Germany ahead 
of those of the other countries of Europe. The truth is that far from having been 
accorded a preference over any Allied country, German recovery has lagged so 
far behind that of the other countries of Europe as to retard the whole effort for 
European recovery. At the present time industrial production in western Germany 
is less than one-half that of prewar. The food supplies are seriously below the 
minimum requirement for health and efficiency, and German foreign trade is only a 
small fraction of its former dimension. In fairness to the American taxpayer, who 
has been contributing hundreds of millions of dollars annually to support the peo- 
ple in the American zone, Germany must be made self-supporting as quickly as 
possible. With safeguards against any revival of German militarism and with 
measures to assure the utilization of the basic products of the Ruhr for the good 
of the European community as a whole, I believe that Europe and the world will 
be adequately protected against the danger of future German domination. In these 
circumstances it should be possible to proceed to the establishment of a provisional 
central authority in a federated German state and to the final framing of a peace 
settlement. We shall earnestly endeavor at the Conference in London to make 
progress along these lines. 

Now I have tried to give you a picture of certain of our major international 
problems with which we are dealing. There are other areas of the world in which 
we face situations of immense complexity and gravity. But what I have told you 
this evening may give you a better idea of the character of our international 
problems as a whole and of our approach to them. 

We are aware of the seriousness and extent of the campaign which is being 
directed against us as one of the bulwarks of Western civilization. We are not blind 
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to any of the forms which this attack assumes. And we do not propose to stand by 
and watch the disintegration of the international community to which we belong. 

But at the same time we are aware of our. strength and of the fact that there 
is great need in many countries for our help and our friendship; we can afford to 
discount the alarms and excursions intended to distract us, and to proceed with 
calm determination along the path which our traditions have defined. 

I will approach this Conference in London with an open mind and will seek only 
for a sound basis for agreement. I will seek to avoid statements for mere popular 
or propaganda effect, no matter what the provocation. It is my purpose to concen- 
trate solely on finding an acceptable basis of agreement to terminate the present 


tragic stalemate and to speed the advent of a new era of peace and hope for Europe 
and the world. 


V. 


REPORT TO THE NATION ON THE 
FAILURE OF THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


December 19, 1947 


The result of the recent meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London 
was disappointing. I realized that the many lengthy statements and the frequent 
and fundamental disagreements were very confusing to the general public. Also, 
the continuous accusations against the good faith, the integrity and the pur- 
poses of the governments of the Western powers, particularly the United States, 
necessarily added greatly to the confusion. This was, as a matter of fact, one of 
the purposes of these attacks. 

I anticipated great difficulty in reaching a comprehensive agreement, but I did 
have a hope that we might make three or four fundamental decisions which would 
permit immediate action by the four powers to alleviate the situation’ in Germany 
this winter and greatly improve the prospects for all of Europe. That we failed 
to reach any such agreements is the greatest disappointment. 

The United States delegation went to London with an open mind, as I had 
stated we would in Chicago but we went with a strong determination to bring to 
an end the division of Germany which has existed since the German capitulation. 
We were also determined that any agreement reached at London should be a 
genuine workable agreement, and not one which would immediately involve ob- 
struction and frustration in the Allied Control Council when it came to be put 
into effect in Germany. 

I shall review only briefly the interminable discussions during the weeks of 
debate at London. To us it was but a dreary repetition of what had been said 
and resaid at the Moscow Confrence. I shall endeavor, however, to point out the 
main issues on which the conference deadlocked and give you my estimate of the 
underlying reasons. 

The basic issue, as we saw it before the opening of the London Conference, was 
whether or not the Allies could agree among themselves to reunite Germany. 
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? 
The issue in regard to the Austrian treaty was even simpler and had already 
emerged clearly at the Moscow Conference. 


Because the two main issues which I have outlined would be the controlling 
factors in our discussions, three of the delegations had agreed that the Austrian 
treaty should be considered first, and the economic principles to govern the treat- 
ment of Germany as an economic whole should come second. We felt that this 
order was logical and necessary if we were to debate with any prospect of success 
the remaining items on our agenda. The Soviet delegation held a different view 
and insisted that questions on the preparation of a German peace treaty should 


be given precedence over the questions regarding immediate economic unity for 
Germany. 


In order to get the conference started, it was finally agreed to accept the Soviet 
request that the preparation of a German peace treaty should be item two on the 
agenda. As a result, with the exception of one day of discussion of Austria and the 
Austrian treaty, it was not until after ten days of meetings that the conference really 
reached the heart of the German question. These first ten meetings were devoted 
to futile and somewhat unreal discussion of the mechanisms for the preparation of 
an eventual German peace treaty before the question of whether or not there was 
to be a united Germany had even been considered. There was one question, how- 
ever, of real substance during this phase of the discussion which had a direct appli- 
cation not only to a German peace treaty but also to the immediate situation in 
Germany. This was the question of the present and future frontiers of the German 
state. No serious consideration of a peace treaty could be undertaken without first 
considering what was to be the area of the future German state. Three delegations 
had already expressed their agreement that the area of the Saar should be separated 
from Germany and integrated into French economy. Mr. Molotov refused to commit 
his government on this point. 


On this vital matter of frontiers, three delegations agreed to the establishment 
of a frontier commission or commissions to make an expert study of any proposed 
changes from the prewar frontiers. Mr. Molotov refused to agree. It was impos- 
sible for me to reconcile his urgent insistence upon the necessity of expediting 
the preparation for a German peace treaty with his categoric refusal to agree to the 
appointment of boundary commissions which three delegations considered to be 
an absolutely essential first step in any serious preparation for a future German 
peace settlement. 

Many other questions concerning the actual preparation of any peace treaty 
were discussed without agreement. 

It was during this stage of the debate that Mr. Molotov insisted that the four 
powers should agree upon the immediate establishment of a German central gov- 
ernment. Although the United States had been, I believe the first of the four 
occupying countries to suggest at Moscow the desirability for the earliest possible 
establishment of a German provisional central government, it was obvious that 
until the division of Germany had been healed and conditions created for German 
political and economic unity, any central government would be a sham and not a 
reality. This view was shared by the other Western delegations but to Mr. Molotov 
it was completely unacceptable. This was the first clear evidence of his purpose to 
utilize the meeting as an opportunity for propaganda declarations which would 
be pleasant to German ears. 
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After several days of consideration by the deputies the Austrian treaty was again 
brought to the conference table on December 4. The sole issue discussed was the 
determination of what were the true German assets in eastern Austria to which the 
Soviet Union was fully entitled by the Potsdam agreement. This had been the 
stumbling block in reaching final agreement on the treaty draft, and it was an 
issue which would determine whether or not Austria would be under such com- 
plete economic domination by the Soviet Union that it would be virtually a vassal 
state. 

The French had endeavored to break the impasse by. submitting a compromise 
proposal, but this was categorically refused by the Soviet delegate. In the last hour 
of the final session of the conference Mr. Molotov indicated an apparent willingness 
to accept a percentage reduction in the Soviet claims, without specifying the actual 
amount involved in his proposal. The matter was immediately referred to the 
deputies and I was informed just prior to my departure from England that the 
Soviet government would submit later a detailed proposition. 

It was not until the tenth meeting that the conference finally came to the heart 
of the problem—to a consideration of the harsh realities of the existing situation 
in Germany. . 

Several more days were to elapse, however, before the council really came to 
grips with these realities. Discussions of procedure—of what document to discuss— 
again intervened .to delay our work. However, on Monday, December 8, the pro- 
cedural issues were resolved and the council began the consideration of the funda- 
mental issues which eventually led to the adjournment of the session without agree- 
ment. 

I shall endeavor to indicate briefly what those issues were without reciting the 
involved and prolonged discussions over individual items. 

The general issue was simple. It was whether or not Germany was to continue 
divided or whether the Allies could agree to recreate a unified Germany. Unless this 
could be achieved, all other questions relating to Germany would remain academic. 

What then were the particular obstacles to the achievement of German economic 
and political unity? 

The United States delegation considered that there were certain fundamental 
decisions which the four occupying powers should take if German unity was to be 
achieved. These were: 

1. The elimination of the artificial zonal barriers to permit free movement of 
persons, ideas and goods throughout the whole territory of Germany. 

2. The relinquishment by the occupying powers of ownership of properties in 
Germany seized under the guise of reparations without four-power agreement. 

3. A currency reform involving the introduction of new and sound currency for 
all Germany. 


4. A definite determination of the economic burdens which Germany would be 
called upon to bear in the future, that is, the costs of occupation, repayment of 
sums advanced by the occupying powers and reparations. 

5. An over-all export-import plan for all of Germany, 

When these basic measures had been put into effect by the occupying powers, 
then the establishment under proper safeguards of a provisional government for all 
Germany should be undertaken. 
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Reparations soon emerged as a key issue. For the benefit of those not fully 
familiar with past negotiations on this subject I wish to explain that a definite 
agreement had been concluded two years ago at Potsdam that reparations payments 
would be made by the transfer of surplus capital assets, that is, factories, machinery, 
and assets abroad, and not by payments from time to time out of the daily output 
of German production. One reason for this decision was to avoid an issue that 
would continue through the years between Germany and the Allies and between 
the Allies themselves concerning her ability to pay and the actual value of payments 
which had been made in goods. Also, it was clearly evident that for many years 
Germany would be involved in a desperate struggle to build up sufficient foreign 
trade to pay for the food and other items on which she will be dependent from out- 
side sources. The best example of this phase of the situation that I can give is 
the present necessity for Great Britain and the United States to pay out some 700 
millions a year to provide the food and other items to prevent starvation and 
rather complete disintegration of that portion of Germany occupied by our forces. 

In other words reparations from current production—that is, exports of day-to-day 
German production with no return—could be made only if the countries at present 
supplying Germany—notably the United States—foot the bill. This economic truth, 
however, is only one aspect of Soviet reparation claims. In the eastern zone of 
Germany the Soviet Union has been taking reparations from current production 
and has also, under the guise of reparations, seized vast holdings and formed them 
into a gigantic trust embracing a substantial part of the industry of that zone. 
This has resulted in a type of monopolistic strangle hold over the economic and 
political life of eastern Germany which makes the region little more than a 
dependent province of the Soviet Union. A very strong reason, in my opinion, for 
our failure to agree at London was the Soviet determination not to relax in any 
way its hold on eastern Germany. Acceptance of their claims for reparations from 
current production from the western zones would extend that strangle hold over 
the future economic life of all Germany, 

The Soviet position was nowhere more clearly indicated than by Mr. Molotov’s 
categoric refusal to furnish the Council of Foreign Ministers with information 
concerning the reparations already taken from the eastern zone or indeed any in- 
formation at all concerning the situation there, until full agreements had been 
reached. In effect we were to tell them what has occurred in the western zones, 
which we had already done, and they tell us nothing. That refusal to provide in- 
formation absolutely essential for decisions as to the organization of German unity 
would by itself have made any agreement impossible. A remarkable illustration of 
the Soviet position in this matter was their carping criticism of the economic 
procedure in our zones which are freely published for the world to read, while 
virtually in the same breath blandly refusing to provide any data at all concerning 
their zone. 

It finally became clear that we could make no progress at this time—that there 
was no apparent will to reach a settlement but only an interest in making’ more 
and more speeches intended for another audience. So I suggested that we adjourn. 
No real ground was lost or gained at the meeting, except that the outlines of the 
problems and the obstacles are much clearer. We ie look forward to a unified 
Germany at this time. We must do the best we can in the area where our influ- 


ence can be felt. 
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All must recognize that the difficulties to be overcome are immense. The prob- 
lems concerned with the treaty settlements for Italy and the satellite countries were 
simple by comparison since none of those countries are divided into zones of occu- 
pation and all of them had an existing form of government. Germany by contrast 
is sub-divided into four pieces—four zones. No trace of national government 
remains. 


There is another and I think even more fundamental reason for the frustration 
we have encountered in our endeavor to reach a realistic agreement for a peace 
settlement. In the war struggle Europe was in a large measure shattered. As a 
result a political vacuum was created and until this vacuum has been filled by the 
restoration of a healthy European community, it does not appear possible that 
paper agreements can assure a lasting peace. Agreements between sovereign states 
are generally the reflection and not the cause of genuine settlements. 


It is for this very reason, I think, that we encountered such complete opposition 
to almost every proposal the Western powers agreed upon. The Soviet Union has 
recognized the situation in its frank declaration of hostility and opposition to the 
European recovery program. The success of such a program would necessarily 
mean the establishment of a balance in which the sixteen Western nations, who 
have bound their hopes and efforts together, would be rehabilitated, strong in 
forms of government which guarantee true freedom, opportunity to the indi- 
vidual, and protection against the terror of governmental tyranny. 


The issue is really clear-cut and I fear there can be no settlement until the 
coming months demonstrate whether or not the civilization of western Europe will 
prove vigorous enough to rise above the destructive effects of the war and restore 
a healthy society. Officials of the Soviet Union and leaders of the Communist 
parties openly predict that this restoration will not take place. We on the other 
hand are confident in the rehabilitation of western European civilization with its 
freedoms. 


Now, until the result of this struggle becomes clearly apparent, there will con- 
tinue to be a very real difficulty to resolve even on paper agreed terms for a treaty 
of peace. The situation must be stabilized. Western nations at the very least 
must be firmly established on a basis of government and freedoms that will pre- 
serve all that has been gained in the past centuries by these nations and all that 
their co-operation promises for the future. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States remains a stronghold of power and stability in a shattered 
world. But our national security and happiness cannot be assured by turning our 
backs on this world. They can be assured only if a world solution is found to the 
problem of war—only if peace under law is established in the international commu- 
nity. Our preeminent power inescapably imposes upon us the responsibility of lead- 
ership: the question is whether we shall use our power in the world for good or 
for ill. 

A positive policy in support of peace requires far more of our energies, our 
thoughts and our wealth than we have hitherto deemed necessary. We must strive 
for peace with the same determination and the same conscious use of our economic 
power and our moral resources as we once waged war. We must combat totalitarian- 
ism by striking boldly at the conditions of hunger, want and economic chaos which 
breed desperate political solutions. The vast material resources of the United States 
must be used generously and with imagination to promote economic conditions in 
which democratic forces can live and flourish. The last war cost us three hundred 
billion dollars: we should not begrudge five percent or even ten percent of that for 
peace. We must oppose imperialist and reactionary tendencies within our own 
country which lead us to policies of the kind we condemn in others. We must de- 
monstrate our faith in the great tradition of freedom by living up to it ourselves. 

The free world faces a challenge from the Soviet Union and its international 
Communist instrumentalities. Communism professes to offer peace and economic 
security; but in practice its spread has meant the extinction of free political ac- 
tivity and the rise of the police state. It has strengthened through fear the forces 
of extreme reaction. Soviet expansion has raised issues basic to world peace. These 
issues are not between capitalism and socialism, but between those who believe in 
the inalienable rights of the individual and those who do not. The Labor govern- 
ment of Great Britain and the democratic Socialist parties of Western Europe stand 
for freedom in this world struggle between democracy and totalitarianism, 

We are confident that the Soviet challenge can be met short of war. But this can 
be done only if the United States pursues a firm, clear-headed and affirmative pol- 
icy in support of democracy and the United Nations. Containment, though indis- 
pensable to such a policy, cannot by itself produce peace. We must meet the moral 


* Policy adopted at ADA Convention, Philadelphia, February, 1948. 
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challenge of the USSR with a positive faith in human values and individual rights. 
We must meet the economic challenge of the USSR with a program of effective 
action to cure the world’s economic ills. We must meet the political challenge of 
the USSR with a policy of unswerving support of genuinely democratic forces. But 
we believe the foundation of our policy should be the support and strengthening 
of the United Nations and all its agencies. Our essential policy is not directed 
against the Soviet Union or any other nation but toward the creation of a lasting 
structure of international security. It is this which requires us to resist aggression 
from whatever source. 


If we can help restore economic health to the shattered world, we will lay down 
foundations for political and moral health. If we build on these foundations with 
a deep faith in the rights of the individual under law and in the possibility of 
democratic control of economic life, we will have provided the durable basis for a 
genuinely democratic alternative to totalitarianism of the left or of the right. In the 
moral and economic strength of the free peoples lies the best defense against Soviet 
expansion and the best hope for world peace. 


Section A. 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


An effective world organization is essential to lasting peace. While we do not be- 
lieve that constitutional forms alone can resolve complex economic and _ political 
tensions, we believe that the establishment of a world government with powers 
adequate to prevent war must be a prime objective of United States foreign policy 
to be achieved at the earliest practicable date. 


We believe that strengthening of the United Nations is the best means of achiev- 
ing this objective. But we believe that decisive steps to establish a world government 
can be undertaken only after the success of the European Recovery Program and of 
related policies create a climate of opinion in which a greater margin of agreement 
among nations is possible. 

In the meantime, we favor the development of regional organization. We hope 
that the European Recovery Program will play a significant role in the eventual 
creation of a free Europe, economically and politically unified. We are opposed, 
however, to proposals which would condition the European Recovery Program upon 
the immediate achievement of forced unity. 


We believe that the preeminent power of the United States imposes a special 
obligation on our government constantly to evidence its good faith in supporting 
international action; and that it must lead the way in substituting, in increasing 
measure, effective international organization for national sovereignty. We favor in- 
creased appropriations by all countries for the United Nations. We favor the great- 
est possible use of United Nations agencies in carrying out the broad objectives of 
the European Recovery Program. We are opposed to giving the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe authority over the European Recovery Program, however, be- 
cause nations which refused to participate in the plan cannot expect to be repre- 
sented in its operations. 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Marshall Plan—The European Recovery Plan—has our individed support.* 
We regard the success of the Program as an indispensable first step to the estab- 
lishment of peace. While by itself it will not guarantee peace, if it fails, this nation 
and our generation will have lost irretrievably our historic opportunity to bring 
order out of chaos in Europe, to serve the principle of humanitarianism which has 
long been our tradition, to reduce the tensions and rivalries which are visibly 
dividing the world into competing armed camps, and ultimately to gain time for 


the execution of the final political solution to the problem of war under the rule 
of law. 


A true European Recovery Program calls not for soup-kitchen relief, but for the 
economic reconstruction of Europe. It calls, not for the continuation of the fear- 
ridden, strength-destroying rivalries which have kept Europe divided throughout 
the modern era, but for the union of Europe. We regard as particularly fortunate 
the fact that the Plan as drawn represents no threat to the independence or dignity. 
of the European nations. We strongly urge the rejection of any effort to introduce 
into the Plan conditions which may constitute such a threat. 


We are also concerned by declarations of economy-minded members of the Con- 
gress regarding the matter of appropriations. It is vital for us and for Europe not 
to be penny-wise and pound-foolish.. Waste and extravagance can be prevented 
once funds are voted, but confidence cannot be restored, cooperation cannot be en-. 
listed, and hoarding and fear cannot be ended by inadequate appropriations. 


With the controls necessary to implement the Marshall Plan, and to prevent a 
depression which might frustrate the plan, we have dealt in our program of do- 
mestic policy. These factors demonstrate once again that neither economists nor 
statesmen can draw a line between foreign and domestic policy and satisfactorily 
resolve fundamental problems in one area without regard to the other. Our economy 
is a single indivisible unit; our national policy, at home and abroad, must be sim- 
ilarly regarded. 


The pattern of world trade is such that Europe cannot in the long run overcome 
its dollar deficit unless the United States buys from Asia and Africa and Latin 
America, and only if European trade with these continents is restored. The recovery: 
of Europe, therefore, is not and never has been a purely European or even a 
European-American affair. To make the European Recovery Program a success we- 
must not only intensify our buying in the Far East and Latin America; but, through 
trade and financial and technical assistance we must help bring about conditions 
which will lead to the restoration of peace and productivity. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We regard our programs of economic and political aid as our first line of de- 
fense. We believe that a program of unilateral disarmament would be foolish in 
this troubled world. We favor a multilateral agreement for regulation and control 
of all types of armament—including the United States proposals for atomic energy— 


* The views of ADA on the Marshall Plan are set forth in greater details in its 
pamphlet, “Toward Total Peace.” 
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as part of a general plan which will equip the United Nations with the material 
and legal powers to be the effective guardian of world security. 


Pending the elimination of war through the United Nations, we favor the main- 
tenance of armed forces adequate to protect ourselves and to serve as a shield be- 
hind which we can pursue our policies for world peace. We support the program 
recommended by the President’s Air Policy Commission. We endorse the stockpiling 
of critical materials. We are opposed to Universal Military Training at this time 
because we do not believe that its military value has been established, or that its 
social and other costs are outweighed by any present advantages to our security. 
We demand the elimination of racial segregation in all our armed forces. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


We regard the success of the European Recovery Program as indispensable to the 
revival of multilateral world trade. The continuation of our reciprocal trade policy 
and the establishment of the International Trade Organization is plainly necessary; 
but we recognize that their purposes of the removal of trade barriers cannot be 
fully served until a large measure of economic health is restored to the world. 


We fully support the original purposes of the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and are concerned with their continued failure to use 
their full power to serve those purposes. We urge the strengthening and vitalization 
of these essential institutions, We recommend the adoption of policies which will 
further trade between the nations of the east and the west in Europe, thus 
strengthening each other and the European Recovery Program. We favor the de- 
velopment of the Food and Agricultural Organization into an authority capable of 
carrying out a world food plan which will strive for the elimination of famine and 
will provide a steady demand the world over for farm products. 


We recognize that a liberal foreign trade program is possible only if prosperity is 
maintained at home. The maintenance of full employment in the United States is 
an essential condition for prosperity and peace in the world. 


INFORMATION AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


We believe the free exchange of information among the peoples of the world to 
be essential for enduring world peace. We oppose government or private censorship 
of channels of communication. We favor the right of freedom of movement and 
reporting in all countries. We support expanded United States participation in 
UNESCO, and favor prompt State ratification of the International Bill of Rights. 
We also support an expanded United States program of supplying honest informa- 
tion to the peoples of the world through the Voice of America and other media. 
We favor the exchange of students, teachers, and technicians to the utmost extent. 
ADA will continue to seek contacts with like-minded democratic groups outside the 
United States, offer them assistance and exchange information and ideas with them. 


COLONIALISM AND TRUSTEESHIP 


We believe that the United States should take leadership in aiding colonial 
peoples to achieve the rights of first class citizenship, and in assisting colonial areas 
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to achieve state or national responsibility. Wheré the people of colonial areas are 
not afforded economic opportunity and free institutions, and are not yet deemed 
ready for self-government, we favor international trusteeship with the aim of even- 
tual self-government as provided under the Charter of the United Nations; and we 
believe that definite plans and time-tables for granting increasing degrees of self- 
government to such areas should be developed by the Trusteeship Council. We de- 


plore the failure of the United States to extend the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, on trusteeship, to its Pacific bases. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


We look on the United States record toward the displaced persons with a sense 
of shame. To deny haven to the small number of people in Europe who are unable 
to return to their homes for fear of political or racial persecution is incompatible 
with our traditions. We strongly favor legislation providing for the admission of 
400,000 displaced persons without limitation as to origin or area in which they are 
currently detained. We should give maximum support to the International Refugee 
Organization. We accept without qualification the United States position that re- 
patriation of displaced persons shall be voluntary. 


Section B. 


U.S.S.R. 


We do not abandon hope in the possibility of co-existing peaceably in the same 
world with the Soviet Union. As the nations of Europe regain hope and strength 
under the European Recovery Program and as the pressure of economic require- 
ments breaks through the iron curtain, we favor renewed American initiative aimed 
at strengthening the United Nations Charter and settling the outstanding issues 
between ourselves and the USSR. In the meantime, we must seek to collaborate 
with the USSR on all questions where collaboration is possible; and by continuing 
efforts we must make it clear to the world that we have no designs upon any 
legitimate interests of the Soviet Union. Because we know that successful aggression 
only emboldens the aggressor and weakens further the democratic resistance, we 
believe the United States must firmly oppose further Soviet aggression against the 
territory of other nations or any attempt to dictate their internal affairs. In the 
long run, the best hope of peace lies in the establishment of a world government 
with powers adequate to prevent war. For the near future the best hope of peace 
with the USSR seems to us to lie in the re-establishment of a Europe whose eco- 
nomic strength will discourage Russian attempts at penetration and whose political 
stability will relieve Russia of any genuine fear of western aggression. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, JAPAN AND KOREA 


We urge that peace treaties for Germany and Japan be signed as swiftly as pos- 
sible. These treaties must include enforceable guarantees of an institutional char- 
acter which will prevent the rebirth of aggression and yet preserve the indepen- 
dence of those states. If the interested governments are unable to agree on the 
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terms of these treaties, we believe that the recommendations of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations should be sought and that treaties should be con- 
cluded on the basis of those recommendations. 


We favor the eradication of fascist and war-making forces directly and through 
a program of re-education. We favor vigorous and concrete support of the demo- 
cratic forces within the ex-enemy states, looking toward the eventual reconstruction 
of their life on the basis of economic and political democracy. 


We support the existing program of reparations to the extent that it will help 
satisfy the needs for machinery and equipment in the countries devastated by Nazi 
and Japanese aggression. We support the existing decartelization programs now un- 
der attack by the monopolists in this country. We firmly oppose any effort to alter 
the policy, now accepted by all occupying powers, of raising living standards in the 
ex-enemy countries to reasonable and decent levels. We believe that the resources 
of the Ruhr should not be restored to the industrialists who supported Hitlerism 
and the war. To guarantee further against the resurgence of German aggression we 
urge nationalization of the Ruhr industries. To ensure that the resources of the Ruhr 
will contribute to the economic stability of all Europe including Germany, we urge 
that the allocation and use of the industrial output of the Ruhr be placed in the 
hands of an international body composed of countries adhering to the Marshall 
Plan. We support the announced policy of the State Department to take over the 
occupational controls from the military in Germany; and we hope that the same 
policy will shortly be extended to Japan. We favor the long-run maintenance in 


Germany and Japan of security forces, eventually under United Nations administra- 
tion. 


Austria has been recognized by the world as a liberated nation and should be so 
treated. Its problems are independendent of and should promptly be separated 
from those of Germany. Whatever delays may be encountered in the establishment 
of peace with Germany, those delays need not and should not postpone the com- 
pletion of a treaty for Austria. Every effort should be made to end the occupation 
of that country and to restore its independence. 


We fully support the United Nations Assembly resolution on Korea. We ad- 
vocate an early election under United Nations auspices in the United States zone, 
the establishment of a completely independent government in accordance with the 
election results, and necessary assistance to enable that government to achieve 
stability. We favor continued pressure through the United Nations to obtain Rus- 


sian compliance with the Assembly resolution until a free Korea may be estab- 
lished. 


GREECE 


We strongly support the United Nations Balkan Commission and favor the 
immediate strengthening of the United Nations to give it power to carry out the 
Commission’s recommendations. Until the United Nations can assure full respon- 
sibility, we believe that the United States must continue to aid Greece in resisting 
external aggression. The present program as thus far administered has not suffi- 
ciently curbed the arbitrary power of military and reactionary elements, has not 
sufficiently encouraged democratic forces, and has not yet carried out essential 
economic and administrative reforms. 
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w 


We believe that the United Nations must be given practical power to protect all 
nations from fear of aggression, such as has been threatened against Turkey. Until 


the United Nations has such power, we favor aid to Turkey sufficient to insure 
Turkish independence. 


SPAIN 


We condemn the fascist regime in Spain. We favor political and economic support 
to the government in exile and to the democratic forces within Spain, and the use 
of such means, through the United Nations, as may be found effective to end the 
Franco dictatorship and provide Spain with a government free alike of fascist and 
Communist influence. We firmly oppose any proposal to bring Spain under its 
present regime into the European Recovery Program, The ADA should use its 
influence through the State Department and other channels to prevent the per- 
secution of trade unionists and others in Spain. 


PALESTINE AND THE NEAR EAST 


Palestine today is the test case of world order. The United Nations has taken its 
position in support of partition in Palestine and the establishment of a Jewish 
State. That decision must be implemented by the United Nations and through the 
United Nations by the United States. We cannot support the United Nations only 
when it suits our convenience. This is a question not only of peace in the Near 
East; it is a question of the future and integrity of the United Nations. The pas- 
sive and dilatory policy. of our government since the United Nations decision on 
Palestine has merely served as an incitement to bloodshed and armed resistance by 
the Arab States. In this irresponsible policy we see and deplore the undue influence 
of the military and private oil interests. We deeply deplore the efforts of Great 
Britain to frustrate the United Nations decision on Palestine. We ask that the 
United Nations solemnly determine that the Arab leaders who are instigating ag- 
gressive warfare to thwart the will of the United Nations be held personally and 
criminally responsible for their acts. 


We call upon our government to lift the arms embargo immediately to the full 
extent required to insure adequate arms to those willing and able to defend the 
United Nations settlement. We call upon our government, through the United Na- 
tions, to press actively for the immediate establishment of the militia and for the 
opening of a port to facilitate immigration as called for by the United Nations 
Resolution. We call upon our government to take active leadership in the United 
Nations for the immediate creation of an international force to defend the Palestine 
settlement. 

We believe that efforts looking toward conciliation should be continued, for we 
believe that the legitimate interests of both Arabs and Jews can be satisfied within 
the framework of the existing United Nations settlement. War and terror must not 
be allowed to destroy the economic basis of life in Palestine to the grievous hurt 
of both Arabs and Jews. The welfare of the people of the Near East must not be 
identified with the power of a few ruling factions. 
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Our interests in the Near East require peace and rising living standards. Those 
interests can be secured only by a definite settlement of the Palestine problem and 
by a generous program of economic aid for the improvement of the economic con- 
ditions of all the peoples of the Near East. 


CHINA 


We regret that the Marshall report on China, affirming the necessity for positive 
support of progressive elements, has not become American policy. We oppose any 
unqualified support of the Kuomintang. We recognize that the United States, facing 
‘vast world responsibilities with limited resources, must make a basic decision of 
‘strategy comparable to the military decisions of 1941-42. Because the next few years 
may well be more crucial for Europe, we favor the present concentration of our 
major effort upon the European crisis. Aid to China must be closely supervised and 
confined to economic reconstruction and stabilization, with the clear understanding 
that it will be terminated if the intolerable political, economic and administrative 
abuses which now exist are not corrected. We. believe that the best hope for limit- 
ing civil strife in China lies in the building of a strong, progressive regime which 
can carry out adequate economic and land policies. 


INDONESIA, INDO-CHINA 
AND THE EX-COLONIAL AREAS 


We believe that the United States, in the service both of its national interests and 
its national ideals, must recognize the aspirations to independence among the native 
peoples in great areas of the world. The collapse of the pre-war colonial system 
under the pressure of nationalist and democratic sentiments has created explosive 
problems throughout Asia. If the United States rebuffs the moderate leaders of 
Asiatic nationalism, then power will fall into the hands either of the chauvinistic 
native reactionaries or of the Communists—groups which unite in their opposition 
to democratic ideals. We favor full support for United Nations mediation efforts 
‘and decisions in India and Southeast Asia and the use of United States influence, 
directly and through the United Nations, to achieve a settlement of disputes be- 
tween colonial powers and native peoples which will provide the latter with 
maximum opportunity for political freedom and economic development. The 
United States should not furnish the imperial powers arms or other support to be 
used in colonial warfare. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


We believe in the association of the American republics as equal nations, with 
the United States as a partner, not as boss. We are against unilateral action, and 
are opposed to inter-American policies of economic nationalism for private gain or 
selfish national advantage. We, therefore, favor the calling at the earliest oppor- 
tunity of an inter-American conference to consider in concert the pressing problems 
of economic readjustment now burdening many of the Latin American nations. We 
must constantly support the freedom of labor to organize, organization among the 
native Indian peoples, reform of the feudal land systems, and the struggle against 
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monopoly. The basis of our relations with the osher American republics should be 
the raising of living standards, the conservation of human and natural resources, 
and the modernization of industry, with United States technological and financial 
assistance. We pledge our cooperation to those who are struggling to preserve and 
extend democracy in the Americas against any form of totalitarianism, whether 
Peronist or Communist. 


i, 


DOMESTIC POLICY 


Freedom rests on control by the people of their economic life as well as their 
political life. The people of the United States have the democratic tools to deter- 
mine their economic destiny for themselves. The people want to go forward posi- 
tively, creatively and dynamically with the processes of democracy, the sure and 
only means to strengthen and preserve our liberties and promote economic secu- 
rity. We welcome the opportunity that lies ahead to put our domestic affairs in 
order and to lend a helping hand in the rehabilitation of a world devastated by 
war. 


Vigilant to hold and to extend at home our established liberties under a system 
of responsible self-government, and encouraged by victory over the tyranny of 
irresponsible force in World War II, the people of the United States are eager to 
devote themselves to the task of building a lasting peace. 

We make the following declaration of domestic policies, believing that they rep- 
resent the application of our traditional democratic principles to the problems that 
now confront us. 


I. CIVIL RIGHTS 


Though the United States has made great advances in protecting civil and 
political rights, vigorous efforts must still be made by our national government and 
by our state and local governments to secure the full exercise of these rights for all 
our people. Our goals and our failures have been revealed by the recent report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, by the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Higher Education, and by the debates in the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights. These are necessary steps toward achieving our goals: 


A. Political Rights 


1. We urge action by Congress and the states to abolish poll taxes, and the en- 
actment of improved federal laws to protect the franchise in accordance with the 
recommendations of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

2. We oppose all proposals to outlaw the Communist or any other political party. 
But we favor systematic registration procedures which will disclose the sources of 
funds of all political groups, and the activities, sponsorship and background of 
those who are active therein. 
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3. We support the traditional subordination of the military to the civil power 
and therefore oppose the increasing tendency to staff civilian posts with military 
men. 

4. We favor the admission of Hawaii and Alaska as states of the union; home 
rule and the franchise for the District of Columbia. 


5. We support self-determination by a vote of the people of Puerto Rico; greater 
autonomy for the Virgin Islanders; civilian rule and citizenship for the Pacific 
Islanders. 


6. We are opposed to the pending constitutional amendment limiting any Presi- 
dent to two elective terms. 


B. Freedom of Expression 


1. Although we recognize the power of Congress to conduct investigations in any 
field of federal interest, we urge the abolition of the House Committee on Un- 
American activities on the basis of its record as a proved threat to freedom of 
political opinion. 

2. While discriminating judgment must. be used in the selection and retention of 
individuals in security-sensitive positions in government, no organization or indi- 
vidual should be adjudged disloyal without a fair hearing, based on specific written 
charges and disclosed evidence, confrontation of accusers, a full opportunity to ex- 
amine and cross-examine witnesses and adequate provision for appeal. 


3. We favor action by the federal government to curtail the tendencies to monop- 
oly in press, radio and motion pictures. We support the continued independence 
of the Federal Communications Commission and measures to achieve the widest 
possible distribution of licenses and expression of all points of view on public ques- 
tions. 


C. Equality of Opportunity 


1. We oppose every form of discrimination, including segregation, based on race, 
color, creed or national origin, whether by government, management, or labor, 
whether in housing, health and social welfare services, education, transportation, or 
the armed forces. 


2. We favor the enactment of a strong national Fair Employment Practices Act 
providing legal sanctions for violations, and similar acts for the states and localities. 


3. We favor the repeal of existing immigration laws which discriminate on the 
basis of race or color; we oppose the denial of citizenship to alien residents because 
of race, color or national origin, and we urge the repeal of state laws discriminating 
against such aliens. 


4. We favor the equality of women with men achieved through such specific 
measures as the provision of equal pay for equal work, but not so as to jeopardize 
protective legislation for women. 


D. Enforcement of. Civil Rights 


1. We favor the proposals of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights for the 
extension and protection by the Federal Government of civil rights throughout the 
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country, including the enactment and vigorous venforcement of adequate federal 
civil rights statutes, and an anti-lynching law. 


2. We favor the enactment by the states of similar civil rights laws with adequate 
enforcement machinery. 


E. Rights to Education 


A free society requires that every child be assured an equal opportunity to de- 
velop his full capacities through education. 

1. We support federal aid to public education, conditioned upon the abandon- 
ment of discrimination and racial segregation in public institutions. 


2. We favor the extension of federal scholarships for higher education on the 
basis of those now provided for veterans. 


3. We favor the enactment of state Fair Educational Practices Law to eliminate 
discrimination by private non-sectarian colleges and universities against applicants 
for admission on account of race, color, religion or national origin. 


4. We support the right of teachers to join organizations of their own choosing 
and of the right of students to organize freely in their own interests. 


5. We oppose any restrictions upon teachers or students based upon their 
opinions on public questions. 


II. LABOR RELATIONS 


We believe a free and democratic labor movement is essential to the effective 
functioning of democracy. We believe that the basis of successful labor-management 
relationships is the right of workers to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing without interference from management. 


We note with gratification the tremendous increase in trade union membership 
in recent years. With the growing effectiveness of trade unions, and the attainment 
of greater security for their members, we look with approval upon their increasing 
assumption of responsibilities in the public interest. 

We commend labor’s response to the public concern relative to work stoppages 
resulting from jurisdictional and inter-union organizational disputes, and urge that 
it continue its attempts to create machinery to resolve these problems; and its in- 
creasing determination to meet its responsibility to assure the democratic operation 
of trade unions in all phases of their activities. 


A sound labor policy includes a recognition of the need for constantly increasing 
productivity under the safeguard of collective bargaining. Such increased produc- 
tivity, from which workers and consumers can equitably benefit, is essential to the 
attainment of greater security and higher living standards. However, the refusal of 
certain industrial leaders to give full acceptance to trade unions as permanent 
institutions of our society and the fear of economic insecurity on the part of work- 
ers are a hindrance to the attainment of maximum productivity. 

Its attainment is further hindered by punitive legislation which endangers organ- 
ized labor’s very continued existence and effective functioning. We therefore con- 
demn the Taft-Hartley Act and similar restrictive federal and state laws and urge 
their repeal. 
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We favor the restoration of the Wagner Act and its extension to additional 
groups of workers not formerly covered, whose right to free collective bargaining 
would thereby be strengthened. 


We are for the enactment and strengthening of state and local legislation to fur- 
ther safeguard the rights and welfare of labor. 


We favor the support and strengthening of the Department of Labor, the restora- 
tion of adequate funds for its administration, and the establishment of a Labor 
Extension Service for workers’ education, under the direction of that Department. 


III. ECONOMIC POLICY 
A. Full Production and Employment 


Every American must be given the opportunity to earn a livelihood from useful 
work. To assure this opportunity and a rising standard of living to our people, the 
Federal Government must set balanced production targets for the whole economy 
and, in cooperation with business, labor, and farmers, pursue these goals relent- 
lessly. Such action by government promotes and does not conflict with personal 
freedom. 


In the historic Employment Act of 1946, Congress recognized the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to provide an integrated program for maintaining max- 
imum production, employment and purchasing power. This Act provides executive 
and legislative machinery for doing this job. 


In his 1947 and 1948 Economic Reports, the President carried out his part of the 
task. He staked out both the immediate and long-range programs needed to achieve 
stable prosperity. The Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report, 
however, despite the clear and unmistakeable requirements of the law, has flagrantly 
and cynically defaulted in its responsibilities. In the face of mounting inflation and 
the danger of a future slump, the Committee has pursued the “do-nothing” policy. 


Congress should immediately authorize the use of price, allocation, inventory and 
credit controls to prevent any further rise of prices, and to bring about their orderly 
downward adjustment. 


Congress should then accept the challenge of constructing firm foundations for 
enduring prosperity. This calls, among other things, for bold long-range programs 
for the development of our resources, the rebuilding of our cities, the elimination 
of our slums, and the provision of full and equal opportunity for health, education 
and security for all our people. 


B. Fiscal Policy and Taxation 


The powers to tax and spend provide vital instruments of economic control and 
must be used to counteract the boom and bust tendencies of our economy. 

The greatly enlarged Federal Budget imposes unprecedented responsibilities and 
opportunities for developing fiscal policies designed to maximize and sustain pro- 
duction and employment. The size and composition of both receipts and expendi- 
tures of the government must be planned so as to minimize inflation during periods 
of full employment and to check the forces of deflation whenever under-production 
and unemployment threaten. 
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Flexibility of tax and spending programs must be provided to permit speedy ad- 
justment to changing economic conditions. 


Our tax system should be based on the cardinal principle of ability to pay. It 
should be so applied as to impose the minimum impact on mass purchasing power 
and upon incentives to assume business risk. 


A complete overhauling of the federal tax structure based upon the above basic 
principles is necessary. 


Corporation excess profits taxes should be re-enacted immediately as a measure 
for control of inflation. 


As soon as inflationary pressures disappear, income tax reductions are warranted. 
But they should be effected primarily at the low and middle income levels, and not 
by flat percentage cuts at all levels. 


A thorough-going revision of state and local taxes and their integration with 
federal taxes is essential to a sound fiscal program for all American governmental 
units. To the fullest extent possible, state and local governments, like the federal 
government, should rely on progressive income taxes. Residential property taxes 
should be reduced and, where feasible, eliminated. There is no place in a sound tax 
system for sales taxes or wage taxes which fall most heavily on low-income groups. 


C. Income Distribution and Wages 


Greater equality in the distribution of incomes is not merely a requirement of 
justice in a free society; it is a necessary condition for the maintenance of full pro- 
duction and full employment. 


Under our system of free enterprise the relative levels of prices, wages and profits 
determine the shares of our national income going to the groups who contribute to 
production. Whenever the distribution of income between these groups has become 
unbalanced, economic collapse has followed. Businessmen and farmers, no less than 
labor, have an overriding interest in a distribution of the national income which 
will promote the continuous absorption of the goods and services that can be created 
by the full utilization of our productive capacity. 


The relationship between wages, profits and prices that exists today is definitely 
inimical to sustained prosperity. 


1. If we are to avoid a major decline in economic activity and employment in the 
near future, measures must be taken to restore the necessary balance. We must pre- 
vent further increases in the price level. We must reduce profits by the immediate 
reenactment of an excess profits tax for the areas of our economy whose profits are 
clearly in excess of the level necessary to provide adequate business incentives. We 
must provide wage increases for millions of workers whose standards of living have 
been impaired by the irresponsible inflation of the postwar period. 


2. Once a balanced relationship in the distribution of the national income has 
been secured, its maintenance requires a long-range policy on the part of industry 
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and labor for the continuous increase in the output of our economy and the con- 
version of increased productivity into continually rising real wages. 


3. To maintain such balance calls further for the strengthening of wage and hour 
laws and the promotion of annual wage plans by agreement of industry and labor. 
The floor under wages set by the national Fair Labor Standards Act must be raised 
to 75c an hour. The coverage of the Act must be broadened to the full extent of 
the federal government’s power. States must enact wage and hour laws, with stand- 
ards equal to those of the federal law, so that workers who do not come within 
federal jurisdiction will be protected. 


D. Monopoly and Concentration of Economic Power 


Monopolistic restrictions and the concentration of unbridled economic power in 
private hands are major enemies of economic efficiency and justice, and are incom- 
patible with democracy. 

Though the anti-trust laws have had some beneficial effects, for more than 60 
years they have failed to prevent a steady growth of monopoly. The trend toward 
concentration continues. 


We must distinguish between those areas of the economy where a vigorous anti- 
trust policy can be expected to give adequate protection to the public interest and 
those areas where it cannot. 


The anti-trust laws should be strengthened and enforced vigorously in those areas 
where it is possible to secure free price competition as a means of protecting the 
public interest. Many private and public restraints on competition in these areas 
should be eliminated, including barriers to interstate commerce, state price-fixing 
laws and related restrictions in the distribution trades, and outmoded building 
codes. 


In those industries where giant size is basic to productive efficiency and low costs, 
and where experience has demonstrated that competition protected by vigorous 
anti-trust enforcement is no longer feasible to protect the public interest, other 
methods of social control must be substituted for the unbridled exercise of concen- 
trated private economic power. For this purpose, public regulatory agencies must 
be strengthened. We deplore the present efforts of the Congress to weaken the reg- 
ulatory agencies, and the removal from these agencies of outstanding public servants. 
In other cases, cooperatives such as those operating under the REA should be en- 
couraged. Where feasible and necessary, publicly operated facilities should be used 
to provide yardsticks and competition for private monopolies in order to curb their 
present license to boost prices, restrain production and limit investment at will. In 
still other cases, full public ownership of certain industries may prove the only 
workable alternative to undemocratic dictation of economic decisions of broad pub- 
lic importance by a few private individuals acting in their own selfish interest. 


E. Agricultural Policy 


High levels of employment and production in our cities are necessary for pros- 
perity on our farms. The reverse is equally true, Farm prosperity requires a large 
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and expanding market for agricultural products which have always been abun- 
dantly produced by the American farmer. Continuously available job opportunities 
for farm youth and others not able to find suitable places in agriculture are also 
essential. 


Full production and a large and expanding demand must be the keynote of na- 
tional agricultural policy. Farm production goals and patterns must be geared to the 
requirements of a full consumption economy. 


Farmers are entitled to a fair share of the national income—a share which will 
afford them a living standard equal to that of other comparable groups but without 
penalty to the ultimate consumer, 

National agricultural policy must aim at reducing the economic instability and 
insecurity of farming by maintaining farm incomes at adequate levels at all times. 
This requires such measures as direct income and price payments, crop insurance, 
food stamp or allotment programs to supplement the consumption of low income 
families, expanded school lunch programs, and the development of export programs 
within the framework of international agreement. Other measures to improve the 
economic position of the farmer include soil conservation and a national program 
to provide adequate amounts of fertilizer at fair prices. 

A program of action specifically designed to meet the needs of the 3,000,000 low 
income farm families is urgently required. A substantial proportion of these farmers, 
who today eke out an existence on sub-marginal farms, should be afforded every 
assistance, through retraining, job placement service, and loans and grants, to find 
decent employment off the farm. Those who remain must be given every assistance 
through education, supervised credit and direct incentive payment, to establish 
themselves as efficient producers on family. farms of adequate size. 

Rural life must be enriched through vastly improved educational, medical, dental 
and hospital facilities, and through an accelerated rural electrification and housing 
program. For all these purposes, federal aid is urgent. 

Cooperatives should be encouraged. To this end their existing tax status should 
be preserved. In the field of farm credit, local loan cooperatives should be given 
control of the land banks and production credit system. State laws that restrict the 
fields of activity open to cooperatives are inequitable. 


The mass importation of foreign farm workers for exploitation on industrial type 
farms should be discontinued. We urge public administration of migratory labor 
camps, and a full program of federal aid in extending to migrant workers the 
rights and benefits which other American workers enjoy. 


F. Small Business 


The maintenance of full production, full employment, and adequate markets 
coupled with restraint on the abuses of concentrated economic power provides the 
only adequate basis for the growth and vitality of small business. 

Facilities should be established in the Department of Commerce for providing 
services to small business, including market and technical research, and educational 
guidance on sound business practices through an extension service. 

A major handicap of small business is the difficulty of securing capital funds 
from private sources on reasonable terms. Provision should be made through the 
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RFC, or other appropriate government agencies, for. making such funds available 
to fill the legitimate needs of small business. 


G. Resource Development 


We recommend further public development of resources through the establish- 
ment of river valley authorities in the nature of TVA for the Missouri, Columbia, 
Ohio, Arkansas and comparable river basins and their tributaries. We urge approval 
by the Congress of the existing agreement between Canada and the United States 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway and power project. We favor a comprehensive pro- 
gram of conservation of such non-replaceable resources as coal, oil, and minerals. 
Forests should be treated as a crop, and emphasis placed on a sustained annual 
yield. We are against plunder of the national domain through private exploitation 
and destruction of national park and forest areas and other publicly owned lands. 
We favor the administration of public domain and reclamation projects such as 
that of the Central Valley Project in California, in a manner to promote small 
business and cooperative enterprise. 


H. Social Security 


Our social security system must be strengthened to provide adequate protection 
against the loss of family income through illness, accident,-unemployment, old age, 
and death. 


Such broadened protection must be extended to those not presently covered, in- 
cluding the self-employed, agricultural and domestic workers, employees of non- 
profit and charitable organizations, and employees of small business establishments. 
The basis of such a social security program should be a national system of con- 
tributory social insurances including a program of old age and survivor insurance 
with provision for permanent disability protection, unemployment insurance with 
provision for temporary disability protection, and health insurance providing med- 
ical and dental care and service to all workers and their families. 


A social security program must include the recognition that every family in the 
land is entitled to protection against insecurity by benefits established as of right 
without the indignity of a means test. 


Such a program should be financed partly from payroll contribution by all cov- 
ered workers and their employers and increasingly by payments from the general 
revenues of the government as the financing of adequate benefits to all workers 
demands. Such general tax support is appropriate in view of the benefits to all 
segments of the population that result from the security and well-being of the na- 
tion’s working people. We are opposed to the merit-rating system, and other weak- 
ening provisions in state laws. 


A thorough overhauling of the present social security tax system is necessary in 
order to forestall in the long run the danger that regressive payroll taxes may 
exert a strong deflationary pressure at a time when expansion is necessary. 
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Adequate medical care, hospitalization, and nursing must be provided to every 
family irrespective of its economic status. For this purpose the federal government 
should immediately inaugurate a national health insurance program covering all 
areas of the country and all members of the population. 


A national health program requires a major increase in medical facilities for the 
training of an increased number of doctors and nurses. Federal assistance is there- 
fore necessary to provide scholarships for all qualified medical students needing 
them, to modernize hospitals and increase their number, and to stimulate and 
assist research in the medical sciences. Federal assistance, however, should be con- 


ditioned upon the elimination of discriminatory practices based upon race, color or 
creed. 


Essential to any health program is an expanded federal school lunch program for 
all children, regardless of race, creed or school attended. 


J. Housing and Rent Controls 


America needs at least 1,500,000 new dwellings a year for the next ten years. To 
whatever extent the private building industry falls short of meeting this goal, the 
federal government, operating through the medium of local public housing author- 
ities, should undertake to make up the deficiency. 


Every family should have adequate housing regardless of its economic status. To 
achieve this requires public housing. The local public housing authorities should 
construct a minimum of 500,000 dwellings a year, at rentals within the reach of 
any family, however low its income. 

The ultimate solution of the nation’s housing problem requires vast improve- 
ments in efficiency of the building industry through the development of new types 
of materials and construction techniques, the application of mass production 
methods, and the removal of monopolistic restrictions. Government assistance to 
bring about these improvements is urgently needed. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill should be adopted to establish and underwrite 
these national housing goals, and to provide authority and funds for a larger vol- 
ume of public housing. 

The construction and ownership of housing by genuine cooperatives should be 
encouraged through federal assistance in the form of liberal credit and adequate 
counseling services. Local and regional planning functions should be strengthened 
to assure stable and adequate home environments. 

As long as the housing shortage continues, effective rent control is necessary. We 
urge that the present law be strengthened to prevent widespread evictions, or 
blanket increases in rents, and to make possible effective enforcement. Adequate 
machinery should be provided for adjustment in individual cases, where landlords 
can present substantive evidence of financial loss. 

We oppose all restrictions, whether by restrictive covenants or other devices, on 
the free living space of any group or individual on the basis of race, religion or 
national origin. 
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K. Government Service 


An appointment policy designed to attract and retain in high government posi- 
tions those persons who are distinguished by their concern for the public welfare 
and their record of public service is necessary to effective democratic government. 


We support employment practices which will arrest the alarming postwar de- 
terioration of the federal service, by the payment of suitable salaries, reasonable 
security of tenure, and a decent respect, in Congress and the executive branch, for 
good work, constructive effort, and public spirit. We disapprove the dismissal of 
outstanding liberal officials. 
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PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF A 
WORLD CONSTITUTION:*t 


As proposed and signed by 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, G. A. BORGESE, 
MORTIMER J. ADLER, STRINGFELLOW BARR, 
ALBERT GUERARD, HAROLD A. INNIS, 

ERICH KAHLER, WILBER G. KATZ, 

CHARLES H. McILWAIN, ROBERT REDFIELD, 
REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


DEDICATION TO GANDHI 


If there had been a world presidential election before January 30, 1948, Gandhi 
would have been elected. The compact mass of the “lesser breeds,” together with a 
considerable vote from the white West, would have given him a clear majority over 
the two other candidates of plurinational influence, Stalin and Churchill. He died 
as the presumptive first president of One World. 

The most obvious aspect of the originality of his experience is that for the first 
time in history a “little brown man” won leadership over all races of men. The 
uninterrupted tradition of white primacy came with him to a halt. China had had 
her excellence through the ages, but remained self-enclosed. Gandhi spanned the 
continents, 


* With permission Common Cause (A Monthly Report of the Committee to Frame a World 
Constitution.) ; 

+ The Committee To Frame a World Constitution was formed in the early days of the atomic age. 
It held thirteen meetings, of two or three days each, from November 1945 to July 1947. ... 

At the end of the July meeting a drafting subcommittee of four (Adler, Borgese, Hutchins, Redfield) 
was appointed with the task of taking into account the Committee’s recommendations of desirable 
variants as well as of probing and possibly solving what particular difficulties or doubts might still 
stand out in the functional articulation of the whole. The work of the subcommittee was completed 
within the same month and its results were proposed to the other colleagues during the following weeks. 

The text, so revised, was printed in a restricted edition, “‘not for public circulation or use,” whose 
front cover described the document as a “Preliminary Draft of a World Constitution submitted for 
comment to a restricted number of leaders and experts by the Committee To Frame a World 
Constitution.” A foreword “To The Reader’ outlined the intentions as well as the limits of the 
Committee’s endeavor: 

The members of the Committee To Frame a World Constitution have never thought that they 
could be remembered some day as the Committee that Framed the World Constitution. Their 
ambition or hope was and is to do their part in taking down to earth or, so to speak, spelling out, 
the general movement for World Government that has been growing, not always in definite shapes, 
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This he owed partly to the British domination of India. Through it he acquired, 
as did other rebels, citizenship in the culture of the West. But the land of his birth 
had been called Mother India by all civilizations. Philosophies and religions had 
spread from India to the farthest East, while the roots of her holy language had 
circled the earth westward from Persia to the South seas. At that divide between 
East and West the Oriental of Aryan tongues was appointed unifier. 

Within the unity of his mind was shaped spontaneously the uniqueness of bio- 
graphical record and even of personal appearance which almost always marks a 
Founder. Rare was that simpleness of thought and talk in a heyday of sophistry 
and baroque; strange were the ritual silences in a generation of screamers; and 
ritual fasting in a society of hungerers and revelers; the spinning wheel amidst the 
din of the machines; prayer in the era of arrogance; the loincloth. That he was 
unafraid of jail or death does not single him out. But he was unconcerned also 
about laughter. 

Thus arose and grew the irresistibility of his non-resistance. It had been said: 
“All armed prophets conquered, and the unarmed ones ruined.” But Gandhi said: 
“If I oppose no weapon to their weapons, if they slay my unresisting body, I have 
found the better way.” Yet this unarmed one was a prophet who conquered, and 
the scope of his conquest exceeded whatever had been achieved in any other’s life- 
time. This is the final aspect of his revolutionary experience. He reversed the 
experience of centuries; right emerged in him as might, meekness as inheritor of 
the earth. 

The unarmed prophet acted as the spare embodiment of a gigantic destiny which 
dissolved the largest of empires and called to life the second largest of nations. But 
nation and the universality of man were to him one love. If need be—he even dared 
to say—my own country may die that the human race may live. For himself, be- 
tween death and consent to fratricide in his own country, he chose “the better way.” 

Martyrdom itself left him the gainer; relieved him of extreme old age; transferred 
the plentitude of his light where no storms can dim it. The killers whom he for- 


during these years. The problems of World Government are hard and, intricate. The Committee 
felt that these problems can be best clarified in a constitutional design, intended as a concrete 
picture to show what a Federal Republic of the World, under certain conceivable circumstances, 
might ‘look like. Thus visualized in an exact frame of government and law, the Republic of the 
World does not look so absurd—‘‘utopian”’ is the word—as defeatism maintains. Neither does it 
-look so self-evident as frivolous optimism would prefer to believe. 

That the “conceivable circumstances’ for the rise of a World Republic are not at hand, the 
Committee knows full well. Paramount among those circumstances should be the willingness of 
Russia, but not of Russia alone, to surrender sovereignty. To create those circumstances is beyond 
the power of any individual or group, and this Committee is not a guild of miracle makers. It is 
quite possible that the human race has not yet suffered enough to learn, and that wisdom should be 
expected only from the ashes of a conflagration out of which, according to an authoritative American 
forecast, would emerge not one Rome but two Carthages. 

Yet World Government shall come—this is practically the consensus in this generation—whether 
within five years or fifty, whether without a conflagration or after it. In this perspective the Com- 
mittee’s Constitution is meant, no less humbly than confidently, as a proposal to history. History 
may weigh it today or tomorrow. History certainly, when the proposal is weighed against circum- 
stances and forces which are undisclosed today, will find it wanting. But it is not equally certain 
that the proposal will be ignored altogether. For a ‘shape of things to come, provided it has a 
consistency of its own, has a power of attraction on the things to come; or otherwise stated, a 
pattern or form born in the mind, if it is to some extent ideal and rational alike, bids for embodi- 


ment in the world of the real and quickens, to an unpredictable extent, the historical process of 
which it is a forerunner. 
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gave will be forgotten. The distance between them and him is too vast for memory 
to comprehend. : 

The honorable men who killed Caesar learned soon that they had laid down the 
flesh and raised to perpetuity the spirit. Through two thousand years whoever 
aspired for good or evil to world rulership called himelf a Caesar. 

The model left by Gandhi is better. It is the power of justice as manifest in 
peace. Whoever will deserve to be World President will be an heir to Gandhi, a 
Mahatma, which means the magnanimous, august. 

It is fit that a preliminary draft of a world constitution be dedicated to the 
Precursor. 


PREAMBLE 


The people of the earth having agreed 
that the advancement of man 
in spiritual excellence and physical welfare 
is the common goal of mankind; 
that universal peace is the prerequisite 
for the pursuit of that goal; 
that justice in turn is the prerequisite of peace, 
and peace and justice stand or fall together; 
that iniquity and war inseparably spring 
from the competitive anarchy of the national states; 
that therefore the age of nations must end, 
and the era of humanity begin; 


the governments of the nations have decided 
to order their separate sovereignties 
in one government of justice, 
to which they surrender their arms; 
and to establish, as they do establish, 
this Constitution 
as the covenant and fundamental law 
of the Federal Republic of the World. 


DECLARATION OF DUTIES AND RIGHTS 


A. The universal government of justice as covenanted and pledged in this Consti- 
tution, is founded on the Rights of Man. 
The principles underlying the Rights of Man are and shall be permanently 


stated in the Duty 


In any case it will not be immoderate to assume that this Constitution should provide usable 
tracks for further study and discussion of the problem of World Government; which is, basically 
and ultimately, the problem of the atomic age, out of whose context no particular problem can find 


or even reasonably seek a separate solution. 
These paragraphs were dated September 17, 1947. They may be considered as valid today as they 


were at that time. 
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of everyone everywhere, whether a citizen sharing in the responsibilities and 
privileges of World Government or a ward and pupil of the World Commonwealth: 

to serve with word and deed, and with productive labor according to his ability, 
the spiritual and physical advancement of the living and of those to come, as the 
common cause of all generations of men; 

to do unto others as he would like others to do unto him; 

to abstain from violence, 

except for the repulse of violence as commanded or granted under law. 


B. In the context therefore of social duty and service, and in conformity with 
the unwritten law which philosophies and religions alike called the Law of Nature 
and which the Republic of the World shall strive to see universally written and 
enforced by positive law: 

it shall be the right of everyone everywhere to claim and maintain for himself 
and his fellowmen: 

release from the bondage of poverty and from the servitude and exploitation of 
labor, with rewards and security according to merit and needs; 

freedom of peaceful assembly and of association, in any creed or party or craft, 
within the pluralistic unity and purpose of the World Republic; 

protection of individuals and groups against subjugation and tyrannical rule, 
racial or national, doctrinal or cultural, with safeguards for the self-determination 
of minorities and dissenters; 

and any such other freedoms and franchises as are inherent in man’s inalienable 
claims to life, liberty, and the dignity of the human person, and as the legislators 
and judges of the World Republic shall express and specify. 


C. The four elements of life—earth, water, air, energy—are the common property 
of the human race. The management and use of such portions thereof as are 
vested in or assigned to particular ownership, private or corporate or national or 
regional, of definite or indefinite tenure, of individualist or collectivist economy, 
shall be subordinated in each and all cases to the interest of the common good. 


GRANT OF POWERS 


1. The jurisdiction of the World Government as embodied in its organs of power 
shall extend to: 


a) The control of the observance of the Constitution in all the component 
communities and territories of the Federal World Republic, which shall 
be indivisible and one; 


b) The furtherance and progressive fulfillment of the Duties and Rights of 
Man in the spirit of the foregoing Declaration, with their specific enact- 
ment in such fields of federal and local relations as are described here- 
inafter [Art. 27 through 33]; 


c) The maintenance of peace; and to that end the enactment and promul- 
gation of laws which shall be binding upon communities and upon indi- 
viduals as well, 


d) the judgment and settlement of any conflicts among component units, with 
prohibition of recourse to interstate violence, 
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e) the supervision of and final decision on any alterations of boundaries 
between states or unions thereof, 


f) the supervision of and final decision on the forming of new states or 
unions thereof, 

g) the administration of such territories as may still be immature for self- 
government, and the declaration in due time of their eligibility therefor, 

h) the intervention in intrastate violence and violations of law which affect 
world peace and justice, 

i) the organization and disposal of the federal armed forces, 

j) the limitation and control of weapons and of the domestic militias in 
the several component units of the World Republic; 

k) The establishment, in addition to the Special Bodies listed hereinafter 
[Art. 8 and 9], of such other agencies as may be conducive to the de- 
velopment of the earth’s resources and to the advancement of physical 
and intellectual standards, with such advisory or initiating or arbitrating 
powers as shall be determined by law; 

1) The laying and collecting of federal taxes, and the establishment of a 
plan and a budget for federal expenditures, 

m) the administration of the World Bank and the establishment of suitable 
world fiscal agencies for the issue of money and the creation and control 
of credit, 

n) the regulation of commerce affected with federal interest, 

0) the establishment, regulation, and where necessary or desirable, the opera- 
tion of means of transportation and communication which are of federal 
interest; 

p) The supervision and approval of laws concerning emigration and immi- 
gration and the movements of peoples, 

q) the granting of federal passports; 

r) The appropriation, under the right of eminent domain, of such private 
or public property as may be necessary for federal use, reasonable com- 
pensation being made therefor; 

s) The legislation over and administration of the territory which shall be 
chosen as Federal District and of such other territories as may be entrusted 
directly to the Federal Government. 

2. The powers not delegated to the World Government by this Constitution, and 
not prohibited by it to the several members of the Federal World Republic, shall 
be reserved to the several states or nations or unions thereof. 


THE FEDERAL CONVENTION, 
THE PRESIDENT, THE LEGISLATURE 


8. The sovereignty of the Federal Republic of the World resides in the people 
of the world. The primary powers of the World Government shall be vested in: 


a) the Federal Convention, 
b) the President, 
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c) The Council and the Special Bodies, 
d) the Grand Tribunal, the Supreme Court, and the Tribune of the People, 
e) the Chamber of Guardians. 


4. The Federal Convention shall consist of delegates elected directly by the 
people of all states and nations, one delegate for each million of population or 
fraction thereof above one-half million, with the proviso that the people of any 
extant state, recognized as sovereign in 1945, and ranging between 100,000 and 
1,000,000, shall be entitled to elect one delegate, but any such state with a popula- 
tion below 100,000 shall be aggregated for federal electoral purposes to the electoral 
unit closest to its borders. 

The delegates to the Federal Convention shall vote as individuals, not as members 
of national or otherwise collective representations; [except as specified hereinafter, 
Art. 46, paragraph 2, and Art. 47]. 

The Convention shall meet in May of every third year, for a session of thirty days. 


5. The Federal Convention shall subdivide into nine Electoral Colleges according 
to the nine Societies of kindred nations and culture, or Regions, wherefrom its 
members derive their powers, such Regions being: 

1) the continent of Europe and its islands outside the Russian area, together 
with the United Kingdom if the latter so decides, and with such overseas 
English- or French- or Cape Dutch-speaking communities of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations or the French Union as decide to associate (this whole 
area here tentatively denominated Europa) ; 

2) the United States of America, with the United Kingdom if the latter so 
decides, and such kindred communities of British, or Franco-British, or Dutch- 
British, or Irish civilization and lineage as decide to associate (Atlantis) ; 

8) Russia, European and Asiatic, with such East-Baltic or Slavic or South- 
Danubian nations as associate with Russia (Eurasia) ; 

4) the Near and Middle East, with the States of North Africa, and Pakistan if 
the latter so decides (Afrasia) ; 


5) Africa, south of the Sahara, with or without the South African Union as 
the latter may decide; 


6) India, with Pakistan if the latter so decides; 

7) China, Korea, Japan, with the associate archipelagoes of the North- and 

_ Mid-Pacific (Asia Major) ; 

8) Indochina and Indonesia, with Pakistan if the latter so decides, and with 
such other Mid- and South-Pacific lands and islands as decide to associate 
(Austrasia) ; 

9) the Western Hemisphere south of the United States (Columbia) . 


Each Electoral College shall nominate by secret ballot not more than three 
candidates, regardless of origin, for the office of President of the World Republic. 
The Federal Convention in plenary meeting, having selected by secret ballot a 
panel of three candidates from the lists submitted, shall elect by secret ballot one 
of the three as President, on a majority of two-thirds. 

If three consecutive ballots have been indecisive, the candidate with the smallest 
vote shall be eliminated and between the two remaining candidates a simple 
majority vote shall be decisive. 
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6. Each Electoral College shall then nominate ,by secret and proportional ballot 
twenty-seven candidates, originating from the respective Electoral Area or Region, 
for the World Council; with the proviso that one-third and not more than one-third 
of the nominees shall not be members of the Federal Convention; and the nine lists 
having been presented to the Federal Convention, the Federal Convention in plenary 
meeting shall select by secret and proportional ballot nine Councilmen from each 
list, with the same proviso as above. 

The Federal Convention shall also elect by secret and proportional ballot, on 
nominations, prior to the opening of the Convention, by such organizations, of 
world-wide importance and lawfully active in more than three Regions, as shall 
be designated [for the first election by the United Nations Assembly, and subse- 
quently] by the Council, eighteen additional members, regardless of origin; and 
the total membership of the World Council shall be thus ninety-nine. 


7. The primary power to initiate and enact legislation for the Federal Republic 
of the World shall be vested in the Council. 

The tenure of the Council shall be three years. 

The Council shall elect its Chairman, for its whole tenure of three years. 

Councilors shall be re-eligible. 


8. Within the first three years of World Government the Council and the Presi- 
dent shall establish three Special Bodies, namely: 

a) a House of Nationalities and States, with representatives from each, for the 
safeguarding of local institutions and autonomies and the protection of minorities; 

b) a Syndical or functional Senate, for the representation of syndicates and 
unions or occupational associations and any other corporate interests of trans- 
national significance, as well as for mediation or arbitration in non-justiciable issues 
among such syndicates or unions or other corporate interests; 

c) an Institute of Science, Education and. Culture; 

each of the three bodies with such membership and tenures and consultative 
or preparatory powers as shall be established by law and with no prejudice to the 
establishment of other advisory or technical agencies in accordance with the pur- 
poses stated hereinbefore [Art. 1, k]. 


9. Within its first year the World Government shall establish a Special Body, 
to be named Planning Agency, of twenty-one members appointed by the President, 
subject to vetoes by two-thirds of the Council, for tenures of twelve years, [except 
that the terms for the initial membership shall be staggered by lot, with one-third 
of it, seven members, ceasing from office and being replaced every fourth year]. 

It shall be the function of the Planning Agency to envisage the income of the 
Federal Government and to prepare programs and budgets for expenditures, both 
for current needs and for long-range improvements. These programs and budgets 
shall be submitted by the President, with his recommendations, to the Council, as 
provided hereinafter [Art. 13]. 

Plans for improvement of the world’s physical facilities, either public or private, 
and for the productive exploitation of resources and inventions shall be submitted 
to the Agency or to such Development Authorities or regional subagencies as it 
may establish. The Agency shall pass judgment on the social usefulness of such 
plans. 

Members of the Planning Agency shall not be re-eligible nor shall they, during 
their tenure in the Agency, have membership in any other federal body. 
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10. The executive power, together with initiating power in federal legislation, 
shall be vested in the President. His tenure shall be six years. 

The President shall not have membership in the Council. 

The President shall not be re-eligible. He shall not be eligible to the Tribunate 
of the People until nine years have elapsed since the expiration of his term. 

No two successive Presidents shall originate from the same Region. 


11. The President shall appoint a Chancellor. The Chancellor, with the approval 
of the President, shall appoint the Cabinet. 

The Chancellor shall act as the President’s representative before the Council in 
the exercise of legislative initiative. The Chancellor and the Cabinet members shall 
have at any time the privilege of the floor before the Council. 

But no Chancellor or Cabinet member shall have a vote or shall hold member- 
ship in the Council, nor, if he was a member of the Council at the moment of his 
executive appointment, shall he be entitled to resume his seat therein when leaving 
the executive post unless he be re-elected at a subsequent Convention. 

No one shall serve as Chancellor for more than six years, nor as Cabinet member 
for more than twelve, consecutive or not. 

No three Cabinet members at any one time and no two successive Chancellors 
shall originate from the same Region. 

The Council shall have power to interrogate the Chancellor and the Cabinet and 
to adopt resolutions on their policies. 

The Chancellor and the Cabinet shall resign when the President so decides or 
when a vote of no confidence by the absolute majority of fifty or more of the 
Council is confirmed by a second such vote; but no second vote shall be taken and 
held valid if less than three months have elapsed from the first. 


12. The sessions of the Council, as well as those of the Grand Tribunal and the 
Supreme Court, shall be continuous, except for one yearly recess of not more than 
ten weeks or two such recesses of not more than five weeks each, as the body 
concerned may decide. 


13. The budget of the World Government, upon recommendation by the Plan- 
ning Agency, shall be presented every three years by the President to the Council, 
which shall pass it, or reject it in whole titles, by majority vote; the same pro- 
cedure to apply when at other intervals the President requests additional appropria- 
tions or approval of changes. 


14. Any legislation of the Council can be vetoed by the President within thirty 
days of its passage. But the Council can overrule the veto if its new vote, by a 
majority of two-thirds, finds support, within sixty days of the President’s action, 
in the majority of the Grand Tribunal; [and no such support shall be required 
during the tenure of the first President]. 


15. The President can be impeached on grounds of treason to the Constitution, 
or usurpation of power, or felony, or insanity, or other disease impairing per- 
manently his mind. 

The vote of impeachment shall be final when three-quarters of the Council and 
three-quarters of the Grand Tribunal concur and the majority of the Supreme 
Court validates the legality of the proceedings. 

If a President is impeached or resigns or dies in the interval between two sessions 
of the Federal Convention, the Chairman of the Council shall become Acting 
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President until the new Convention elects a new President; and the Council shall 
elect a new Chairman. 


THE GRAND TRIBUNAL AND 
THE SUPREME COURT 


16. The supreme judiciary power of the World Republic shall be vested in a 
Grand Tribunal of sixty Justices, with the President of the World Republic as 
Chief Justice and Chairman, and the Chairman of the Council as Vice-Chairman 
ex Officio. 

The President as Chief Justice shall appoint the Justices of the Grand Tribunal 
and fill the vacancies, subject to vetoes by the Council on majorities of two-thirds. 
He shall have power to overrule any such veto if he finds support in a two-thirds 
majority of the Justices in office, [except that no such power shall be vested in 
the first President]. 

No one, except the Chairman of the Council, shall hold membership at the 
same time in the Council and the Tribunal; nor shall a Chancellor or Cabinet 
member hold membership in the Tribunal or be eligible to it until six years have 
elapsed from the termination of his executive office. 


17, The tenure of the Chief Justice and Chairman and of the Vice-Chairman 
of the Grand Tribunal shall be the time of their tenure of office respectively as 
President of the World Republic and as Chairman of the Council. 

The President shall have power to appoint an Alternate; subject to approval 
by the Grand Tribunal, for the exercise of such of his functions in the judiciary 
branch and for such a time within his tenure as he may decide. 

The tenures of the sixty Justices shall be fifteen years, [except that the terms 
for the initial membership shall be staggered by lot, with one-fifth of it, twelve 
Justices, ceasing from office and being replaced every third year]. 

Justices of the Grand Tribunal shall not be re-eligible) except that a Justice 
appointed as Chancellor or Cabinet member, having resigned his membership in 
the Tribunal, shall be re-eligible to it for the unfulfilled portion of his tenure 
when six years have elapsed from the termination of his executive office. 


18. The sixty Justices shall be assigned twelve to each of five Benches: 

the First Bench to deal with constitutional issues between the primary organs 
and powers of the World Government as well as with all issues and cases in which 
the Tribune of the People shall decide to appear in his capacity of World Attorney 
and defender of the Rights of Man; 

the Second Bench to deal with issues and conflicts between the World Govern- 
ment and any of its component units, whether single states or unions thereof or 
Regions, as well as with issues and conflicts of component units of the World 
Republic among themselves; 

the Third Bench to deal with issues and conflicts between the World Govern- 
ment and individual citizens or corporations or unions or any other associations 
of citizens; 

the Fourth Bench to deal with issues and conflicts among component units, 
whether single states or unions of states or Regions, and individual citizens or 
corporations or unions or any other associations of citizens when such issues and 
conflicts affect the interpretation or enactment of federal law; 
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the Fifth Bench to deal with issues and conflicts, when they affect the interpre- 
tation and enactment of federal law, either among individual citizens or among 
corporations, unions, syndicates or any other collective organizations of citizens 
and interests. 

Each Region shall be represented in ‘each Bench by at least one member and 
not more than two. 


19. The Supreme Court shall be of seven members: five representing one each 
Bench, with the Chief Justice as their Chairman and the Chairman of the Council 
as their Vice-Chairman ex officio; and the active membership of the Benches shall 
thus remain of eleven each. 

No two members of the Supreme Court shall originate from the same Region. 

The -representatives of the Benches in the Supreme Court shall be elected by 
secret vote of the Grand Tribunal in plenary session, with each Justice casting a 
ballot for five candidates, one from each Bench, and with those candidates elected 
who have obtained the largest vote, except that any presumptive electee shall be. 
held ineligible whose assignment to the Court would duplicate the representation 
therein of any one Region or Bench. 

If the first vote fails to fill all seats, the vote shall be repeated according to the 
same regulations. 

The tenures of the members of the Supreme Court shall be: for the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman the same as their tenures of office respectively as President of 
the World Republic and as Chairman of the Council, and for the other members 
six years, at the end of which each of the five elected by the Grand Tribunal may 
be re-elected or shall be restored to the Bench whereof he was the delegate; but 
no Justice shall sit in the Court beyond his regular term of membership in the 
Tribunal; and when the latter term expires before the regular six-year term in 
the Court is completed, or when an elective member of the Court resigns or dies, 
the Grand Tribunal shall fill the vacancy for the unfulfilled portion of the term 
by secret partial election in plenary session, with the same proviso as above in 
regard to the representation of Regions. 

Regions which have not been represented in the Supreme Court for two successive 
six-year terms shall have mandatory precedence in the elections for the third term. 


20. The Supreme Court shall distribute the cases among the five Benches of the 
Grand Tribunal according to competences as specified hereinbefore [Art. 18]. 

Cases where competences overlap or are otherwise doubtful shall be referred 
to such Bench or Benches jointly as the Supreme Court shall decide. 

The Supreme Court shall have power to modify the rules of assignment for the 
five Benches as specified in Art. 18; subject to approval by the majority of the 
Council and by a two-thirds majority of the Grand Tribunal concurrently. 


21. It shall be the office and function of the Supreme Court to review the 
decisions of the Benches, within three months of their issuance, said decisions to 
become effective upon registration by the Court, or, when annulled, to be returned 
for revision each to the Bench which judged the case, or to another, or to others 
jointly as the Court may decide; annulment to be pronounced in cases of unfair 
trial or faulty procedure, and also for reasons of substance when final appeal was 
filed by the losing party, if the Court at its own discretion choose to take cognizance 
thereof, or by the Tribune of the People, whose demand shall be mandatory. 
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22. The Grand Tribunal, with the approval ef the Supreme Court, shall estab- 
lish Lower Federal Courts in such number and places as conditions in the com- 
ponent units of the World Republic shall require, and a Federal Appellate Court 
in each Region. It shall also determine the rules and competences of such courts, 
and appoint their officials on the basis of competitive examinations. 


23. The President or his Alternate and the Chairman of the Council shall not 
sit as judges in cases affecting the solution of conflicts between the President and 
the Council. 

The President or Acting President or Alternate, or a Justice or the Chairman of 
the Council in his capacity of Justice, shall not sit as a judge in cases involving 
his appointment or impeachment or demotion or tenure or in any other way 
affecting his particular interest. 


24. No member of the Council or the Grand Tribunal shall be liable to re- 
moval from office until a criminal sentence on charges of felony or grave mis- 
demeanor is final. But he shall be suspended from Office, pending last recourse to 
the Grand Tribunal, when a sentence of guilty, issued by a lower court, has been 
confirmed by a Federal Appellate Court. 

The Supreme Court shall pronounce final judgment on the legality of the pro- 
ceedings. It shall also pronounce final judgment on the legal validity of elections 
and appointments to the Council and the Tribunal, and to the offices of President 
and of Tribune of the People. 


25. The President in his capacity of World Chief Justice shall have power of 
pardon over sentences passed under federal law. 


THE TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE AND 
THE WORLD LAW 


26. The Federal Convention, after electing the Council, shall elect by secret 
ballot the Tribune of the People as a spokesman for the minorities, this office to 
be vested in the candidate obtaining the second largest vote among the eligible 
candidates; ineligible to the office of Tribune being any candidate having also 
been nominated by any Electoral College for the office of President in the current 
Convention, or having been a President or Acting President or Alternate or a 
member of the Grand Tribunal at any time in the nine years preceding said 
Convention, or originating from the same Region as the President simultaneously 
in office. 

The Tribune of the People shall not have membership in the Council. 

The tenure of the Tribune of the People shall be three years. He shall have 
power to appoint a Deputy, subject to the same ineligibilities as above, with 
tenure to expire not later than his own. 

He shall not be re-eligible, nor shall he be eligible to the office of President or 
Alternate or Justice of the Grand Tribunal, until nine years have elapsed from 
the expiration of his present term. 

The Tribune, or his appointed Deputy, shall have the privilege of the fioor 
before the Grand Tribunal and, under such regulations as shall be established 
by law, before the Supreme Court; but no vote in either; and he shall not be 
present when a vote is taken. 
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27. It shall be the office and function of the Tribune of the People to defend 
the natural and civil rights of individuals and groups against violation or neglect 
by the World Government or any of its component units; to further and demand, 
as a World Attorney before the World Republic, the observance of the letter and 
spirit of this Constitution; and to promote thereby, in the spirit of its Preamble 
and Declaration of Duties and Rights, the attainment of the goals set to the 
progress of mankind by the efforts of the ages. 

28. No law shall be made or held valid in the World Republic or any of its 
component units: 

1) inflicting or condoning discrimination against race or nation or sex or caste 
or creed or doctrine; or 

2) barring through preferential agreements or coalitions of vested interests the 
access on equal terms of any state or nation to the raw materials and the sources of 
energy of the earth; or 

3) establishing or tolerating slavery, whether overt or covert, or forced labor, 
except as equitable expiation endured in the state or federal controlled institutions 
and intended for social service and the rehabilitation of the convicted criminal; or 


4) permitting, whether by direction or indirection, arbitrary seizure or search, or 
unfair trial, or excessive penalty, or application of ex post facto laws; or 

5) abridging in any manner whatsoever, except as a punishment inflicted by 
law for criminal transgression, the citizen’s exercise of such responsibilities and 
privileges of citizenship as are conferred on him by law; or 


6) curtailing the freedom of communication and information, of speech, of the 
press and of expression by whatever means, of peaceful assembly, of travel; 

paragraphs 5 and 6 to be subject to suspension according to circumstances, 
universally or locally, in time of emergency imperiling the maintenance and unity 
of the World Republic; such state of emergency, world-wide or local, to be pro- 
posed by the Chamber of Guardians and proclaimed concurrently by a two-thirds 
majority of the Council and a two-thirds majority of the Grand Tribunal for a 
period not in excess of six months, to be renewable on expiration with the same 
procedure for successive periods of six months or less but in no case beyond the 
date when the time of emergency is proclaimed closed, on the proposal of the 
Chamber of Guardians by simple majority votes of the Council and of the Grand 
Tribunal concurrently or, if the Guardians’ proposal is deemed unduly delayed, by 
three-quarters majority votes of the Council and of the Grand Tribunal con- 
currently. 


29. Capital punishment shall not be inflicted under federal law. 


30. Old age pensions, unemployment relief, insurance against sickness or acci- 
dent, just terms of leisure, and protection to maternity and infancy shall be provided 
according to the varying circumstances of times and. places as the local law may 
direct. 

Communities and states unable to provide adequate social security and relief 
shall be assisted by the Federal Treasury, whose grants or privileged loans shall be 
administered under federal supervision. 


31. Every child from the age of six to the age of twelve shall be entitled to 
instruction and education at public expense, such primary six-year period to be 
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obligatory and further education to be accessible to all without discrimination of 
age or sex or race or class or creed. 

Communities and states unable to fulfill this obligation shall be assisted by 
the Federal Treasury with the same proviso as in Art. 30. 


32. All property or business whose management and use have acquired the 
extension and character of a federal public service or whereon restrictive trade 
practices have conferred the character and power of a transnational monopoly, 
shall become the property of the Federal Government upon payment of a just price 
as determined by law. 


33. Every individual or group or community shall have the right of appeal 
against unjust application of a law, or against the law itself, gaining access through 
the inferior courts, local or federal, to the superior and the Grand Tribunal, and 
securing the counsel and support of the Tribune of the People when the Tribune 
so decides; and, if a law or statute is found evidently in conflict with the guarantees 
pledged in the foregoing articles or irreparably in contradiction with the basic 
principles and intents of the World Republic as stated in the Preamble to this 
Constitution and in its Declaration of Duties and Rights, the Grand Tribunal shall 
have power to recommend to the Supreme Court that such law or statute be 
declared, and the Supreme Court shall have power to declare it, null and void. 


34. The Tribune of the People cannot be impeached except on the same grounds 
and with the same procedure as specified for the President in Art. 15. 

If the Tribune of the People is impeached or resigns or dies, his substitute for 
the unfulfilled portion of his tenure shall be the candidate to the Tribunate who 
was next in line in the last Federal Convention, with the same provisos in regard 
to eligibility as in Art. 26, first paragraph. 


THE CHAMBER OF GUARDIANS 


35. The control and use of the armed forces of the Federal Republic of the 
World shall be assigned exclusively to a Chamber of Guardians under the chair- 
manship of the President, in his capacity of Protector of the Peace. The other 
Guardians shall be six Councilmen elected by the Council and the Grand Tribunal 
in Congress assembled, for terms of three years. [But the Grand Tribunal shall 
not participate in the first election.] 

One former President shall also sit in the Chamber of Guardians, the sequence 
to be determined term for term, or, if he resign or die, for the fractional term, 
according to seniority in the presidential office; he shall have the privilege of the 
floor in the deliberations of the Chamber, but no vote in its decisions. 

Officers holding professional or active rank in the armed forces of the Federal 
Republic, or in the domestic militia of any component unit thereof, shall not be 
eligible as Guardians. 


36. The election of the six elective Guardians shall be by secret and propor- 
tional vote with each Elector casting a ballot of six names or less; but no three 
Guardians of the seven, including the President and excluding the ex-President, 
shall originate from the same Region; and any presumptive electee whose election 
would contravene this norm shall be declared ineligible and replaced by the candi- 
date fulfilling the norm and having obtained the next largest vote. 
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Regions which have not been represented among the seven Guardians referred 
to above, for two successive three-year terms, shall have mandatory precedences in 
the subsequent elections; but the Guardian or Guardians originating from a nation 
or Region where sedition against the World Republic is actual or, according to the 
majority of the Chamber, imminently expected, shall cease from office and be 
replaced; unless the other Guardians decide unanimously otherwise. 

No Guardian can be impeached or in any way suspended or removed from 
office for any other reason, except on such grounds and with such procedure as 
specified for the President and the Tribune of the People hereinbefore [Art. 15 
and 34], and for the Guardians hereinafter [Art. 38]. 

If a Guardian resigns or dies or is in any way suspended or removed, his substi- 
tute for the unfulfilled portion of the term shall be chosen by partial election, 
with the same rules and provisos as in the first two paragraphs of this article, 
each elector casting a ballot of one or more names as the number of vacancies 
may be. 


37. The Chancellor shall have access to the Chamber of Guardians as Deputy 
of the President whose vote he shall cast by proxy if the President so decides. 


38. Appropriations for the budget of Peace and Defense, under control of the 
Chamber of Guardians, as proposed by the Chamber at the beginning of each 
term for the whole duration thereof, shall be submitted by the President to the 
Council, in conformity with Art. 13. But if a state of emergency is declared, in 
the manner and limits as specified hereinbefore [Art. 28, last paragraph], the 
Chamber shall have power to demand and appropriate such additional funds as 
the emergency demands, subject to auditing and sanction by the Council when 
the emergency is closed; whereafter, if sanction is denied, the Guardians responsible 
shall be liable to impeachment and prosecution for usurpation of power with the 
same procedure as specified for the President and the Tribune of the People 
hereinafter [Art. 15 and 34]. 


39. The Chamber shall have power to propose by absolute majority, subject to 
approval by two-thirds majority votes of the Council and of the Grand Tribunal 
concurrently, extraordinary powers, world-wide or local, to be conferred on the 
President beyond those assigned to him by this Constitution, when a state of 
emergency, as provided in Art. 28, is proclaimed; such powers not to be granted 
for periods exceeding six months each and to be relinquished before the expiration 
of any such period as soon as the state of emergency, in conformity with Art. 28, 
is proclaimed closed. 


40. The Chamber of Guardians shall answer interrogations from the Council 
on its general and administrative directives, but no vote shall be taken after dis- 
cussion thereof, except as otherwise provided in Art. 28 and 39; and the decisions 
of the Chamber in matters technical and strategic shall be final, and withheld 
from publicity when the Chamber so decides. 


41. The Chamber of Guardians, assisted by a General Staff and an Institute of 
Technology whose members it shall appoint, shall determine the technological and 
the numerical level that shall be set as limits to the domestic militias of the single 
communities and states or unions thereof. 

Armed forces and the manufacture of armaments beyond the levels thus deter- 
mined shall be reserved to the World Government. 
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THE FEDERAL CAPITAL AND «» 
FEDERAL LANGUAGE AND STANDARDS 


42. Within one year of its foundation the World Republic shall choose a Federal 
Capital, or a site therefor, with eminent domain over it and an adequate Federal 
District. 


43. Within three years of its foundation the Federal Government shall desig- 
nate one language, which shall be standard for the formulation and interpreta- 
tion of the federal laws; and for analogous purposes, relative to communication, 
taxation and finances, it shall establish in its first year a federal unit of currency 
with a federal system of measures and a federal calendar. 


THE AMENDING POWER 


44. Amendments to this Constitution, recommended concurrently by a two- 
thirds majority of the Council and of the Grand Tribunal, shall be in force when 
approved by a two-thirds majority of the Federal Convention in the Constitutional 
Session following the recommendation. 

Constitutional Sessions, of thirty days or less, as the discussion may require and 
the majority may decide, shall be held immediately after the ordinary electoral 
session in the third Federal Convention and thereafter every ninth year. 

[But no amendment altering the electoral units as listed in Art. 5, or the assign- 
ment to them of seats in the Council and the other federal bodies, shall be recom- 
mended to the first of such Sessions. ] 


[Ratification and Preliminary Period] 


45. The first Federal Convention shall be the Founding Convention. 

The ratio of representation therein shall be based on the world population 
figures as ascertained or authoritatively approximated in 1948. 

The ways and means for the convocation of the Founding Convention, and the 
regulations for its inaugural and voting procedures, shall be determined by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 


46. The thirty-day electoral session of the Founding Convention shall be pre- 
ceded by a preliminary session of thirty days or less for the discussion and approval 
of this Constitution, such preliminary session to be extended for thirty additional 
days, or less as the discussion may require and the majority may decide. 

The delegates to the Founding Convention shall vote individually, and not by 
delegations; except on the assignment to the nine Electoral Colleges or Regions 
of such optional states or zones as listed hereinbefore [Art. 5]; in which matter 
the vote of the majority, within the delegation from the state or zone concerned, 
shall be binding upon the minority; and Art. 5 shall be adjusted accordingly. 


47. The Founding Convention having discussed and approved by individual 
majority vote this Constitution, ratification by collective majorities within as many 
delegations of states and nations as represent two-thirds of the population of the 
earth, shall be sufficient for the establishment of the Federal Republic of the 


World.]* 
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* STRUCTURE OF A CONSTITUTION 


A constitution, any constitution, is three things in one. It is a manifesto or proclamation of prin- 
ciples. It is a political organism. It is a juridical mechanism. 

Insofar as it is a manifesto or proclamation of principles—a spirit that builds to itself the body— 
the Preliminary Draft we are submitting today to public appraisal and cooperation is grounded in 
a basic belief whose fourfold assumption is: 

a) that war must and can be outlawed and peace can and must be universally enacted and enforced; 

b) that World Government is the only alternative to world destruction; 

c) that “World Government is necessary, therefore it is possible’’; 

d) that the price of World Government and peace is justice. 

Justice in turn is a timeless and universal idea whose historical appearances and demands are vari- 
ously and progressively determined by the various configurations of the ages. 

In our own age and circumstances, the appearance and demands of justice have two commanding 
aspects. One is the social and economic: to the effect that any bill of civil and political rights (and 
duties) of the individual must be supplemented and made operative with an adequate bill of economic 
rights (and duties). The other aspect, equally imperative, is the racial: to the effect that all color 
bars must be removed and that the civilized human race, one race, must rise with one act of the 
will above and beyond any tribal discrimination between chosen peoples and helots, higher breeds 
and underdogs. 

These principles are embodied in the Preamble, in the Declaration of Duties and Rights, in the 
articles (27 through 33) of the section on The Tribune of the People and The World Law. They 
are present, explicitly or by implication, in each and all provisions of the Draft. 

Insofar as the Draft is an organism, a system of constitutional law, its organs and functions have 
been dictated by a set of convictions on the trends and necessities of historical evolution, at the 
phase we are witnessing and experiencing. It was also the conviction of the proponents that, if the 
appraisal of those trends is correct, everybody in his span of time is endowed with a certain amount 
of power to bend them toward conceivable improvements and to see them used for desirable ends. 

Such convictions are not of an axiomatic nature, like straight statements of belief, as are the prin- 
ciples underlying the Constitutional Draft as a manifesto. They belong rather in the category of 
postulates apt’ for experimental tests and factual analysis, while remaining susceptible to a certain 
measure of argument and variance. 

Two of these postulates, underlying the proposed constitution as an organism, should be particu- 
Jarly emphasized. 

One, endorsed at practically all levels of political thinking and planning today, contends that the 
so-called nation-state is by definition and nature the enemy and antagonist of the World State. On 
the other hand, it would be visionary to expect that the so-called nation-states, about seventy or 
eighty of them—a few really national, most of them corporations of vested interests, and products 
of chance or bargain yet hardly less stubborn than the real national states—would consent to blot 
themselves out or to be blotted out of the historical picture overnight. Their position and attitude 
toward the World State in the making is analogous to the position and attitude of resilient city-states 
and diehard feudalism toward and against the bourgeois and national societies which were in the 
making a few centuries ago. This is tantamount to admitting that the nation-states cannot be done 
away with by the stroke of a constitutional pen. If, therefore, a world constitution is intended to 
be desirable and feasible alike, it must try a middle road pointing to a survival of the extant states, 
in a framework of local initiatives and authority, while depriving them of functions and powers which 
are basic to the World Government and which cannot be entrusted to entities driven by nature and 
tradition to wreck, if they have the opportunity, any world union, as they did wreck the League 
and have all but wrecked the U.N. 

The authors of the Preliminary Draft thought that a middle road could be proposed in the electoral 
set-up of nine regional colleges, designed according to spheres of cooperation, and international com- 
pacts which are already operative, and to such continental or bi-continental unions and federations 
as are more or less imminently visible. 

This of course is not yet a world altogether rid of separative national boundaries, as coming 
generations may wish and have it; but neither is it a crystallization of the obsolescent past. No 
violence is suggested in either the archaic or the futuristic direction; the contours of the extant states 
should pale without vanishing in the mergers; and flexible alternatives would be kept open for future 
stages which no proponent of a world constitution can forecast with credible exactitude. 

The second postulate which seems to be paramount in regard to a world constitution as an 
organism refers to democracy, the representative system, and the position of the executive within them. 
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Democracy is and must be the battle cry of whoever hasva vision and hope of man’s future. The 
word is holy even to those who pretend to practice the spirit of ‘‘democracy” while clinging to 
strictest forms of personal or group despotism. 

But the same unanimity—significant even when it is little else than verbal—is not at hand in 
what concerns the present phase of the representative, and, more specifically, parliamentary system. 
Its present difficulties and deadlocks are stressed by practically everybody in practically every country, 
including those that were at the vanguard of parliamentary history and defend its conquests from 
the strongholds of western democracy. In the West itself—the examples of Roosevelt and Churchill 
may be sufficient—the reflexes, however involuntary and unplanned, have been noticeable of an urge 
toward “leadership,” above and beyond when not against the parliamentary controls, which in less 
mature lands resulted and results in its plain suppression or iri the travesty of the electoral and 
Tepresentative system under oligarchic or autocratic tyrannies. 

The desirable goal is to vest in the executive the power inevitably needed in a society and world 
whose very complexity demands a substantial amount of centralization—which power, if constitu- 
tionally withheld, the executive is all too frequently tempted to appropriate by expedients or to grab 
by violence. To stall such perils the executive should be responsible but strong; or, better stated, 
it should be strong but responsible, and subject in the exercise of a legitimately enlarged power, to 
checks and brakes whose violation should be made forbiddingly difficult by a steady equilibrium in the 
structure—electoral, legislative, judiciary, military—of the World State. 

The Preliminary Draft offers a tentative blueprint in this direction. 

Organism and mechanism overlap to a considerable extent. The manifesto or proclamation of 
principles stands behind both. But the inspiration for a world constitution, insofar as it is a mani- 
festo or proclamation of principles, should come from faith, one might say religious belief—whether 
received from supernatural revelation or justified by confidence in the ultimate aim, supernatural in 
its own way, of natural evolution. The proposals for a world constitution, insofar as it is an 
organism, a system of powers and functions, should derive from comprehensive knowledge and vision 
of history. Insofar, as a world constitution is a mechanism—a compound of cogs and transmission 
belts, an articulation of representative quotas, sizes of majorities, number and tenures of officials, 
procedures in impeachments or vetoes, intervals of the amending power, and so forth—the inspira- 
tion does not come so much from faith or knowledge, from religious light or historical enlightenment, 
as it does, or ought to do, from clever calculation and engineering ability. 

Obviously the provisions related to juridical and procedural machinery are in a world constitution, 
in any constitution, the most open to argument and debate, the most receptive to alternatives 
and change. 
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FIELD MARSHALL J. C. SMUTS: 


From: SPEECH GIVEN ON HIS RETURN 
TO THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


December 18, 1946 


We flew off to New York, to the United Nations Conference. Dele- 
gations of 51 nations were there, soon to be joined by 3 more—Delega- 
tions representing almost all the independent peoples of the world. 
All races and colours with their differences were there—all mankind 
with all its diversities of development, culture, outlook, religion and 
politics. You have to realize all this in order to understand what hap- 
pens at the Conference. You will understand that under such circum- 
stances, agreement, positive results, substantial progress, are reduced 
to the lowest common denominator. Race, colour, differences of back- 
ground and outlook, prejudice, self-interest, reduce the areas of agree- 
ment to very small dimensions. The talk is out of all proportion to 
the results. There will be propaganda, blocs of peoples who have a 
common colour, race, religion or ideologies, or who inhabit the same 
continent or part of a continent. You must realize all this and yet not 
despair. Mankind has set out on a difficult road, a long road stretching 
far into the distant future. It is the road U.N.O. is now travelling 
away from war, towards peace and understanding. I fear for many it 
is already a road to doubt and discouragement. We must realize all 
this and avoid wishful thinking or extravagant expectations. What it 
is possible to do on a limited scale, in a single country, becomes al- 
most impossible on a large world scale with all its obstacles and ob- 
structions; hence the disappointment and frustration. That is the 
practical problem that faces us in a world organization like U.N.O. 
Still to avoid war which in the future will mean total death and 
destruction we may have to face all this initial disappointment and 
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difficulty in U.N.O. It has much to learmand one hopes will evolve a 
working technique which will avoid much of the disheartening mis- 
takes now being made at the beginning. .. . 


The two subjects at the Conference which concerned us most closely 
in South Africa produced disappointments for us as no doubt they 
did for you. We found unbelievable misunderstanding about race and 
colour conditions and their handling in South Africa. We found a 
solid wall of prejudice against colour policies in South Africa, which 
not even the most efficient publicity could have broken down in the 
time at our disposal. I do not propose here to discuss the matter, which 
was done ad nauseam in the Conference. I only wish you to realize 
the fact, and it is a fact which South Africa has to reckon with in its 
relations with the outside world and world opinion generally. The 
South African Delegation had to reckon with it in the Conference. 
So far as South-West Africa was concerned, we made it clear that what 
we were doing was to lay before the Conference the wishes of the 
inhabitants of South-West Africa, European and Native, in favour of 
incorporation into the Union. We also explained that in the face of 
that definite expression of South-West African views, the Union did 
not see its way clear to submit a trusteeship agreement for South-West 
Africa. The answer of the relevant committee was in the first instance 
that, on the data before this Conference, it did not feel justified in 
acceding to the request for incorporation. It subsequently reversed 
this decision and recommended that it could not agree to incorpora- 
tion and that the Union should submit a trusteeship agreement. This 
we could not do in view of the expressed wishes of the inhabitants. 
Also there was the further question whether the recommendation was 
not in conflict with the Charter which makes the mandatory a free 
agent in agreeing or not to a Trusteeship agreement. These matters 
must now receive the further attention of the Union Government. 

In reply to the complaint of the India Government against the 
treatment of Indians in the Union, the Delegation put the case before 
the Conference that the matters complained of were essentially the 
domestic affairs of the Union and the Indians were Union subjects, 
and that on both grounds the Assembly had no competence to deal 
with these matters under the provisions of the Charter, and in any 
case we moved that the advisory opinion on the points of law should 
be obtained from the International Court of Justice before the facts 
were gone into. This plea was rejected by the Conference, who stated 
that the treatment of Indians should be in accordance with the obliga- 
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tions resting on the Union under agreements between the two gov- 
ernments or under the provisions of the Charter. They thus implicitly 
condemned the Union without pointing out what specific agreements 
or provisions of the Charter the Union had broken. These were the 
very matters on which the Court is the established authority of U.N.O. 
to render advice. The Assembly therefore denied the Union the most 
elementary right of access to the Court, and proceeded to assume im- 
plicitly the guilt of the Union. It took upon itself the function of the 
Court and usurped authority, which the Charter expressly confers on 
the Court, and thus, besides being unfair to the Union, strikes at the 
very foundations on which the U.N.O. is established under the Char- 
ter. These are grave matters for the Government and for Parliament 
to consider, nor has the last of them been heard in the Assembly itself. 
I may point out that both on this subject of the Indian complaint 
and of South-West Africa, the Union received the strong support of 
the U.K., and U.S.A. governments as well as of many other Delega- 
tions, who feel with the Union Delegation that far reaching issues are 
involved. While therefore the widespread and strong resentment of 
the Union public is fully justified, they should bear in mind that the 
Union does not stand alone and isolated in this matter, and that its 
importance and far-reaching implications call for mature consideration 
and for avoiding hasty action in so grave a matter. 


The inflammable issues of race and colour swept over the multiplex 
Assembly in a flood of emotion, not unmixed with mischievous propa- 
ganda, and created a situation which only calm reflection can bring 
back to a proper perspective. From the hasty consequences of this 
emotional flood only time, patience and further thought can save the 
Assembly. The Government will continue to defend the rights of the 
Union and, I am sure, will have the united support of the nations 
behind it. I need not here go into further details. 


Besides these official duties I had occasion to accept the invitation 
of President ‘Truman to visit him at the White House, and there to 
meet also members of his Government at a private social function 
where I could give some useful information about South Africa. 
President ‘Truman has done me the honour to call this occasion one 
of the most interesting he has ever had as President. I also gave a 
nation-wide broadcast on what South Africa was doing for Native 
welfare, as well as public addresses on so-called British imperialism, 
and on the American view of life in its relation to the Communist 
outlook and propaganda. In these and other activities I meant also 
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to serve the interests of South Africa, which I found far from being 
either known or appreciated in the world at large. To most, South 
Africa still remains a remote unknown corner, and I hope some pub- 
licity, such as I could give personally, might be useful to our country 
and its interests, which are so largely misrepresented even by people 
who hail from South Africa but don’t deserve the name of South 
Africans. These to me were exhausting labours, which I regarded as a 


public duty. All of them together made my four months’ absence a 
specially crowded period. 
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From: SPEECH AT UNITED NATIONS 
PLENARY SESSION 


October 25, 1946 


Today the Government of India has announced the outlines of an 
independent foreign policy. We believe that peace and freedom are 
indivisible and that denial of freedom anywhere must lead to conflict 
and war. ; 

We repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of racialism wheresoever 
and in whatever form it may be practised. We seek no domination 
over others. We claim no privileged position over other peoples but 
we do claim equal and honourable treatment for our people, wherever 
they may go, and we cannot accept any discrimination against them. 

We have, for this reason and as a demonstration that we look to the 
United Nations to implement in practice the principles and basis of 
civilized life which have been embodied in the Charter, brought before 
this Assembly the treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa, 
a member State and a signatory to the Charter. 


The issue is one where we have appealed to world public opinion 
and to this tribunal of the United Nations. We could do no better 
and we could do no less. The way this Assembly treats and disposes of 
this issue is open to the gaze not only of those gathered here but to 
millions in the world—progressive peoples of all countries, more parti- 
cularly the non-European peoples of the world, who, let it not be for- 
gotten, are an overwhelming section of the human race. 

The issue we have brought before you is by no means a narrow or 
local one, nor can we accept any contention that a gross and continu- 
ing outrage of this kind against fundamental principles of the Charter 
can be claimed by anyone, and least of all by a member State, to be a 
matter of no concern to this Assembly of world peoples. Bitter mem- 
ories of racial doctrines in practice of States and Governments are still 
fresh in the minds of all of us. Their evil and tragic consequences are 
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part of the problems with which we are talled upon to deal on our 
agenda. 

India firmly believes that imperialism, political, economic or social, 
and in whatever part of the world it may exist and by whosoever it 
may be established and perpetuated, is totally inconsistent with the 
objects and purposes of the United Nations and of its Charter. Suffer- 
ing, frustration, violation of human dignity and the challenge to world 
peace, freedom and security that Empire represents must be one of 
the prime concerns of this parliament of the world’s peoples. Millions 
look to us to resist and end Imperialism in all its forms, even as they 
rely upon us to crush the last vestiges of Fascism and Nazism. 

India holds that the independence of all colonial peoples is a vital 
concern of freedom-loving peoples everywhere. She looks with confi- 
dence to the United Nations to give to the exploited millions of the 
world faith and hope and the promise that their liberation is at hand. 

India is concerned about the use of armed power of member States 
for purposes other than preventing aggression on behalf of the United 
Nations. The use of troops against the national aspirations of people, 
for the protection of imperial vested interests and virtually as armies 
of occupation, threatening both weaker peoples and world peace as a 
whole, call for unreserved condemnation by the United Nations and 
for the demand that all such troops shall be withdrawn. 

This Assembly is no doubt aware of the strength and unity of feel- 
ing in India on the use of Indian troops in Indonesia and elsewhere. 
It is time to end these lesser wars waged for Empire. 
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I. 
LEO TOLSTOY TO GANDHI 


Kotchety, Russia, 
September 7, 1910 


I received your journal, and was pleased to learn all contained 
therein concerning the passive resisters; and I felt like telling you all 
the thoughts which that reading called up to me. 

The longer I live, and especially now, when I vividly feel the near- 
ness of death, I want to tell others what I feel so particularly clearly 
and what to my mind is of great importance—namely, that which is 
called ‘‘Passive Resistance,” but which is in reality nothing else than 
the teaching of love uncorrupted by false interpretations. That love, 
which is the striving for the union of human souls and the activity 
derived from it is the highest and only law of human life; and in the 
depth of his soul every human being (as we most clearly see in chil- 
dren) feels and knows this; he knows this until he is entangled by the 
false teachings of the world. This law was proclaimed by all—by the 
Indian as by the Chinese, Hebrew, Greek and Roman sages of the 
world. I think this law was most clearly expressed by Christ, who 
plainly said, “In love alone is all the law and the prophets.” 

But, foreseeing the corruption to which this law may be subject, he 
straightway pointed out the danger of its corruption, which is natural 
to people who live in worldly interests—the danger, namely, which 
justifies the defence of those interests by the use of force, or, as he said, 
“with blows to answer blows, by force to take back things usurped,” 
etc. He knew, as every sensible man must know, that the use of force 
is incompatible with love as the fundamental law of life; that as soon 
as violence is permitted, in whichever case it may be, the insufficiency 
of the law of love is acknowledged, and by this the very law of love is 
denied. The whole Christian civilization, so brilliant outwardly, grew 
up on this self-evident and strange misunderstanding and contradic- 
tion, sometimes conscious but mostly unconscious. 
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In reality, as soon as force was admitted ihto love, there was no more 
love; there could be no love as the law of life; and as there was no law 
of love, there was no law at all except violence, i.e. the power of the 
strongest. So lived Christian humanity for nineteen centuries. It is 
true that in all times people were guided by violence in arranging 
their lives. 


The difference between the Christian nations and all other nations 
is only that in the Christian world the law of love was expressed 
clearly and definitely, whereas it was not so expressed in any other 
religious teaching, and that the people of the Christian world have 
solemnly accepted this law, whilst at the same time they have permit- 
ted violence, and built their lives on violence; and that is why the 
whole life of the Christian peoples is a continuous contradiction 
between that which they profess and the principles on which they 
order their lives—a contradiction between love accepted as the law of 
life and violence which is recognised and praised, acknowledged even 
as a necessity in different phases of life, such as the power of rulers, 
courts and armies. This contradiction always grew with the develop- 
ment of the people of the Christian world, and lately, it reached the 
ultimate stage. 


The question now evidently stands thus; either to admit that we do 
not recognise any Christian teaching at all, arranging our lives only by 
power of the stronger, or that all our compulsory taxes, court and 
police establishments, but mainly our armies, must be abolished. 


This year, in spring, at a Scripture examination in a girls’ high 
school at Moscow, the teacher and the bishop present asked the girls 
questions on the Commandments, and especially on the Sixth, “Thou 
shalt not kill.”” After a correct answer the bishop generally put another 
question, whether killing was always in all cases forbidden by God’s 
law, and the unhappy young ladies were forced by previous instruction 
to answer, “Not always’—that killing was permitted in war and in 
execution of criminals. Still, when one of these unfortunate young 
ladies (what I am telling is not an invention, but a fact told me by an 
eye-witness) , after her first examination was asked the usual question, 
if killing were always sinful, she became agitated, and blushing, deci- 
sively answered, “Always”; and to all the usual sophisms of the bishop 
she answered with decided conviction, that killing always was forbid- 
den in the Old Testament and not only killing was forbidden by 
Christ, but even every wrong against a brother. Notwithstanding all 
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his grandeur and art of speech, the bishop became silent and the girl 
remained victorious. 

Yes, we can talk in our newspapers of the progress of aviation, of 
complicated diplomatic relations, of different clubs and conventions, 
of unions of different kinds, of so-called productions of art, and keep 
silent about what that young lady said. But it cannot be passed over 
in silence, because it is felt, more or less dimly, but always felt, by 
every man in the Christian world. Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, 
Salvation Army, increasing crime, unemployment, the growing insane 
luxury of the rich and misery of the poor, the alarmingly increasing 
number of suicides—all these are the signs of that internal contradic- 
tion which must be solved and cannot remain unsolved. And they must 
be solved in the sense of acknowledging the law of love and denying 
violence. 


Therefore, your activity in the Transvaal, as it seems to us, at this 
end of the world, is the most essential work, the most important of all 
the work now being done in the world, wherein not only the nations 
of the Christian, but of all the world, will unavoidably take part. 


I think that you will be pleased to know that here in Russia this 
activity is also fast developing in the way of refusals to serve in the 
Army, the number of which increases from year to year. However 
insignificant is the number of our people who are passive resisters in 
Russia who refuse to serve in the Army, these and the others can boldly 
say that God is with them. And God is more powerful than man. 


In acknowledging Christianity even in that corrupt form in which 
it is professed amongst the Christian nations, and at the same time in 
acknowledging the necessity of armies and armament for killing on 
the greatest scale in wars, there is such a clear clamouring contradic- 
tion, that it must sooner or later, possibly very soon, inevitably reveal 
itself and annihilate either the professing of the Christian religion, 
which is indispensable in keeping up these forces, or the existence of 
armies and all the violence kept up by them, which is not less neces- 
sary for power. This contradiction is felt by all governments, by your 
British as well as by our Russian Governments, and out of a general 
feeling of self-preservation the persecution by them (as seen in Russia 
and in the journal sent by you) against such anti-government activity, 
as those above-mentioned, is carried on with more energy than against 
any other form of opposition. The governments know where their 
chief danger lies, and they vigilantly guard in this question, not only 
their interests, but the question: ‘““To be or not to be?” 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD 


1 do believe that, where there is only a choice between cowardice 
and violence, I would advise violence. Thus when my eldest son asked 
me what he should have done, had he been present when I was almost 
fatally assaulted in 1908, whether he should have run away and seen 
me killed or whether he should have used his physical force which he 
could and wanted to use, and defend me, I told him that it was his 
duty to defend me even by using violence. Hence it was that I took 
part in the Boer War, the so-called Zulu Rebellion and the late War. 
Hence also do I advocate training in arms for those who believe in the 
method of violence. I would rather have India resort to arms in order 
to defend her honour than that she should in a cowardly manner 
become or remain a helpless witness to her own dishonour. 


But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to violence, 
forgiveness is more manly than punishment. Forgiveness adorns a sol- 
dier. But abstinence is forgiveness only when there is the power to 
punish; it is meaningless when it pretends to proceed from a helpless 
creature. A mouse hardly forgives a cat when it allows itself to be torn 
to pieces by her... 


Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not come from physical 
capacity. It comes from an indomitable will. An average Zulu is any- 
way more than a match for an average Englishman in bodily capacity. 
But he flees from an English boy, because he fears the boy’s revolver 
or those who will use it for him. He fears death and is nerveless in 
spite of his burly figure. We in India may in a moment realise that 
one hundred thousand Englishmen need not frighten three hundred 
million human beings. A definite forgiveness would, therefore, mean a 
definite recognition of our strength. 


It matters little to me that for the moment I do not drive my point 
home. We feel too downtrodden not to be angry and revengeful. But 
I must not refrain from saying that India can gain more by waiving 
the right of punishment. We have better work to do, a better mission 
to deliver to the world. 
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I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. The religion 
of non-violence is not meant merely for the rishis and saints. It is 
meant for the common people as well. Non-violence is the law of our 
species as violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in 
the brute, and he knows not law but that of physical might. The dig- 
nity of man requires obedience to a higher law—to the strength of the 
spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient law of 
self-sacrifice. For Satyagraha and its offshoots, non-cooperation and 
civil resistance, are nothing but new names for the law of suffering. 
The rishis, who discovered the law of non-violence in the midst of 
violence, were greater geniuses than Newton. They were themselves 
greater warriors than Wellington. Having themselves known the use 
of arms, they realized their uselessness, and taught a weary world that 
its salvation lay not through violence but through non-violence. 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious suffering. It 
does not mean meek submission to the will of the evil-doer, but it 
means putting of one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant. Work- 
ing under this law of our being, it is possible for a single individual 
to defy the whole might of an unjust empire to save his honour, his 
religion, his soul, and lay the foundation for that empire’s fall or .its 
regeneration. 


And so I am not pleading for India to practice non-violence because 
it is weak. I want her to practice non-violence being conscious of her 
strength and power. No training in arms is required for realization of 
her strength. We seem to need it, because we seem to think that we 
are but a lump of flesh. I want to recognise that she has a soul that 
cannot perish and that can rise triumphant above every physical weak- 
ness and defy the physical combination of a whole world. What is the 
meaning of Rama, a mere human being, with his host of monkeys, 
pitting himself against the insolent strength of ten-headed Ravana 
surrounded in supposed safety by the raging waters on all sides of 
Lanka? Does it not mean the conquest of physical might by spiritual 
strength? However, being a practical man, I do not wait till India 
recognises the practicability of the spiritual life in the political world. 
India considers herself to be powerless and paralysed before the ma- 
chine-guns, the tanks and the aeroplanes of the English, and takes up 
non-cooperation out of her weakness. It must still serve the same 
purpose, namely, bring her delivery from the crushing weight of 
British injustice, if a sufficient number of people practise it. 
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I isolate this non-cooperation from Sinn Feinism, for it is so con- 
ceived as to be incapable of being offered side by side with violence. 
But I invite even the school of violence to give this peaceful non- 
cooperation a trial. It will not fail through its inherent weakness. It 
may fail because of poverty of response. Then will be the time for 
real danger. The high-souled men, who are unable to suffer national 
humiliation any longer, will want to vent their wrath. They will take 
to violence. So far as I know, they must perish without delivering 
themselves or their country from the wrong. 

If India takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may gain momentary 
victory. Then India will cease to be the pride of my heart. I am wed- 
ded to India because I owe my all to her. I believe absolutely that she 
has a mission for the world. She is not to copy Europe blindly. India’s 
acceptance of the doctrine of the sword will be the hour of my trial. 
I hope I shall not be found wanting. My religion has no geographical 
limits. If I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love for India 
herself. My life is dedicated to the service of India through the religion 
of non-violence which I believe to be the root of Hinduism. 


Young India, August 11, 1920 


III. 
LOUIS FISCHER: 


From: “GANDHI AND STALIN” * 


“I am an Untouchable,” Gandhi said to me. He is not one by birth; 
he is a caste Hindu. But he identifies himself with the Untouchables 
so that other Hindus may do likewise. “I am a Hindu, I ama Moslem, 
a Christian, a Jew, a Buddhist,” he added. 

Gandhi lived in a village called Uruli, a typical, poor, unhappy 
village. One night thieves broke into a peasant’s hut, beat the peasant, 
and stole his few possessions. The next morning, the victim was 
brought before the Mahatma. What to do? 

Gandhi said there were three ways of dealing with the matter. One 
was the “stereotyped, orthodox way” of reporting to the police. Very 


*'Passages from conversations with Gandhi. With permission of Harper & Bros. 
Copyright, 1947, by Louis Fischer. 
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often, he declared, this merely provided the police with a further 
opportunity for corruption; it rarely gave relief to the victim. The 
second way, the one usually adopted by helpless villagers, was to do 
nothing. “This is reprehensible,” Gandhi said. “It is rooted in cow- 
ardice, and crimes will flourish as long as cowardice remains.” 


Gandhi’s way of dealing with thieves is “Satyagraha,” non-violence. 
“This requires you,” he told the assembled peasants, “‘to treat even 
thieves and criminals as your brothers and sisters, and to treat the 
crime as a disease which has infected its victims who must be cured.” 


The criminal, Gandhi advised, must be taught a trade and provided 
with the means of transforming his life. “You must realize,” the Ma- 
hatma declared, “that the thief or criminal is not a different being 
from yourselves; indeed, if you turn the searchlight inward and look 
closely into your souls you might find that the difference between the 
thief and yourself is only one of degree.” Turn the searchlight inward. 


Then Gandhi uttered this broad dictum: “The rich, moneyed man 
who makes his riches by exploitation or by other questionable means 
is no less guilty of robbery than the thief who picked a pocket or broke 
into a house. Only the former takes refuge behind the facade of re- 
spectability and escapes the penalty of the law.” 


“Strictly speaking,” Gandhi remarked, “all amassing or hoarding of 
wealth above and beyond one’s legitimate requirements is theft. There 
would be no occasion for theft, and therefore no thieves, if there were 
wise regulation of wealth and absolute social justice.” 


Thus Gandhi’s nonviolence leads him to equalitarian socialism. 
“Today,” Gandhi writes in the June 1, 1947, issue of Harijan, “there 
is gross economic inequality. The basis of socialism is economic equal- 
ity. There can be no rule of God in the present state of iniquitous 
inequalities in which a few roll in riches and the masses do not get 
even enough to eat. I accepted the theory of socialism even while I was 
in South Africa,” more than thirty years ago. 


Gandhi, however, differs from many of today’s Socialists in that he 
dislikes government. “Don’t report to the police,” he told the peasants 
of Uruli. “A reformer cannot afford to be an informer.” 

“The mind of a man who remains good under compulsion cannot 
improve, in fact it worsens,’’ Gandhi asserted. “And when compulsion 


is removed, all the defects well up to the surface with even greater 
force.” 
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Gandhi said, “I have striven all my life for the liberation of India. 
But if I had to get it by violence I would not want it.” 

Gandhi is opposed to industrialization and bigness. He loves the 
simple village life. But, as a concession, he writes, “I would have state 
ownership where a large number of people work together.” They will 
own the product of their labor. The state, however, must not use 
violence. “I would not dispossess moneyed men by force,” Gandhi says, 
“but would invite their co-operation in the process of conversion to 
state ownership. There are no pariahs in society, whether they are 
millionaires or paupers. The two are sores of the same disease.” 


He would use government as little as possible and then, preferably, 
to support something undertaken by popular initiative. “I think,” said 
Gandhi, “if people help themselves, then politics will take care of 
themselves.” 
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MIRABEAU* 


“Interfere with the ideas and the habits of an individual who has 
devoted himself to a certain profession, compel him to do what he has 
never done, what the blind fear of injuring his fortune prevents him 
from attempting, and he will exclaim that the whole of society is being 
overturned. . . He wants to be rich and then, if possible, free, but let 
him imagine that his interests are being compromised and he will 
prefer despotism. That is why men who generalize their own ideas 
seem to be at war with the human race.” 

Mirabeau, speaking at the Jacobin’s Club, was attacking the slave 
trade. He was one of the founders of the Societé des Amis des Noirs, 
founded in February 1788 and associated with the British Society for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Mirabeau had given hospitality in his paper to this Societé, of which 
Brissot had been the inspirer. After his election to the States General 
he remained actively devoted to the cause of the Negroes, although 
the traders of Marseille, as of every important seaport trading with 
the colonies, vehemently protested against the abolition of the slave 
trade as ruinous to the colonies and to French commerce. 

The bitterest opponents of abolition were the colonial capitalists, 
united for the defense of their interests in a society known as the 
Massiac Club. Before the opening of the States General one of the 
representatives of the Massaic Club had asked the king to prohibit the 
meetings of the Societe des Amis des Noirs. “Have these poor Blacks, 
then, friends in France?’ asked Louis XVI, astonished. “So much the 
better. I will not interrupt their labours.” 

At San Domingo a few thousand whites reigned over four hundred 
thousand slaves. There was a large mulatto population, mostly free 
and owning about one-third of the properties. At the sitting of July 3, 
1789, twenty elected colonial deputies demanded admission. Mirabeau 


* Permission, Viking Press. 
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challenged the number, which had been arbitrarily fixed. The colonists 
claimed representation according to the population of the island, but 
he asked why, in that case, there were no coloured deputies among 
them. “If the colonists want to regard the Negroes as men, let them 
enfranchise them. Otherwise we shall point out to them that in 
France, in proportioning the number of deputies to the population, 
we have not taken into consideration the number of our horses and 
mules.” 

The proclamation of the rights of man aroused magnificent hopes in 
the colonies. In October 1789 a deputation of coloured men owning 
land in the French colonies claimed from the Assembly “these impre- 
scriptible rights based on nature and on the social contract.” The 
colonists tried to prevent the Assembly from considering the question. 
They redoubled their vigilance in the colonies. They repressed up- 
risings in Martinique and San Domingo and brought about the arrest 
of a magistrate who had dared to say that Negro slavery was irrecon- 
cilable with natural law. 

Successive deputations of shipbuilders declared to the Assembly that 
to interfere with slavery would mean losing the colonies, and that 
that would be the loss of the whole fortune of France at a moment 
when she was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

The colonists saw in Mirabeau the gravest threat to their interests. 
One day one of the deputies from San Domingo had a lively altercation 
with him and proposed to him to settle the matter outside the Assem- 
bly. Some prelates intervened. The fiery deputy exclaimed: “Nay, 
gentlemen, spare yourselves all this troublé; I will answer for it that 
he has no intention of coming out.” Mirabeau did in fact refuse every 
provocation to a duel. He noted them and promised to take them up 
after the end of the Assembly. “It is not right,” he said one day, “‘that 
I should expose a man of intelligence like myself to a fool like him.” 
“And, strange to say,” remarked Mme. de Staél, “even in France this 
conduct did not injure him; it did not even make his courage suspect. 
There was something so martial about his spirit, so bold about his 
ways, that it was impossible to accuse such a man of fear.” 

Indifferent alike to threats and pressure from the colonists, Mira- 
beau imperturbably pursued his campaign. In the autumn of 1789 
Thomas Clarkson visited the Societé des Amis des Noirs. He gave 
Mirabeau an engraving representing a section of a slave ship, which 
Mirabeau kept constantly before him. He was haunted by the terrible 
lot of these victims of human cupidity. In the one year 1788, 29,506 
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Negroes were sent from the shores of Africa to San Domingo. The 
Negroes died rapidly in the hot and unhealthy climate, and each year 
new cargoes of human beings were delivered to destruction. 

Mirabeau saw that it was necessary to act in accord with England. 
At the beginning of 1790 he wrote to Wilberforce, to enlist Pitt’s co- 
operation. But circumstances compelled him to act before Wilberforce 
could reply. The Assembly, which had long hesitated to approach so 
thorny a problem, decided to refer it to a colonial committee. Barnave, 
who was rapporteur of the committee, was not the sort of man who 
might have been expected to defend the slave trade. But he was an 
intimate friend of the Lameths, and a brother-in-law of Charles de 
Lameth was owner of one of the biggest plantations in San Domingo. 
On this question Barnave took up a position that threw a shadow over 
his reputation. 

Mirabeau wanted to intervene before Barnave reported, but the As- 
sembly adjourned the discussion. He decided, therefore, to speak to 
the Jacobin Club. Among his papers is a speech prepared for the As- 
sembly. The affirmation that the traffic was not carried on in an inhu- 
mane way was belied, he said, by precise figures. Great Britain, for 
example, exported annually more than a hundred thousand Negroes, 
of whom at least one-fifth perished on the way. “Whence comes this 
terrible mortality?” He showed Clarkson’s engraving, with the inhu- 
man conditions between decks, the crowding, the lack of air. “And 
this traffic is not inhuman! Each slave ship carries a stock of poison; 
it is useful in revolts. With the poison the crew rids itself of the slave 
who is difficult to control. You shudder, but the fact is certain; it is 
one of the necessities of the traffic. And this traffic is not inhuman!” 

He ended with the proposal that ‘“‘His Majesty shall be petitioned to 
communicate to the King of Great Britain the desire of the National 
Assembly to come to an agreement with the British legislature to 
carry out in a peaceful and durable manner the entire abolition of the 
Negro slave trade.” The speech, delivered to the Jacobin Club vir- 
tually as prepared for the Assembly, had immense success. Dumont, 
who this time did not boast of writing the speech, was impressed by 
the poignant description, but he added maliciously: “Impatient to 
receive applause, Mirabeau read this speech to the Jacobins, where it 
produced so great an effect that all those interested in the slave trade 
made every effort to prevent the subject from being discussed in the 
Assembly. They were afraid that Mirabeau’s speech would cause the 
abolition of the slave trade by a decree passed in enthusiasm.” 
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Some days later Mirabeau tried in vain to oppose Barnave’s report. 
Barnave secured the passing of a decree declaring that the colonies 
were not subject to the French constitution, leaving to the colonies the 
initiative to establish their own constitution, and passing in silence 
over the thorny question of the enfranchisement of the mulattoes. 

Mirabeau tried several times to open a debate in the Assembly on 
the Negro problem, but prejudices and interests always united to bar 
his path. Not until May 1791 did the Assembly, against Barnave’s ad- 
vice, confer civic rights on Negroes born of free parents. But Mirabeau 
was no longer there to see the partial triumphs of a cause which he 
had passionately pleaded. 
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January 17-31, 1946 


In re: Filibuster against proposed legislation to set up a Permanent Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, designed to aid in wiping out discrimination in 
employment in America because of race, creed, color or national origin. (Only those 
opposed to the legislation are quoted. For full debate consult Congressional Record. 
For analysis of legislation see TWICE A YEAR XII-XIII; for analysis of war-time 
F.E.P.C. see Pauli Murray in the last issue.) 


January 17 


EASTLAND: The pending bill is the greatest step toward the destruction of 
human liberty and democratic control in America that has ever been proposed for 
consideration by the Congress. ... 


January 21 


OVERTON: The States have been too decent to raise such questions, and have 
left them to the American people. That is one reason why I feel so deeply about 
this matter. I do not believe that the question of race in America is so serious. 
I do not believe that the question of religion in America is so serious. I think it is 
a strange sort of commentary on things when such questions are raised. 

RUSSELL: Anyone who reads newspaper articles which are in any wise critical 
of the Senate will note that usually the writer winds up by placing the blame on the 
southern Democrats. We are accustomed to that and we are perfectly willing to 
bear it. Writers may use it as a calumny, but I accept it as a badge of honor, so 
far as I am concerned. 


January 22 


RUSSELL: Those in this country who wish to generate and increase racial and 
class consciousness, those who wish to array section against section in this time, 
when unity is so important, those who wish to array one group of Americans 
against another group at a time when all these feelings are already rife, may well 
rejoice at the situation in which the Senate of the United States now finds itself. 
I state again for the Recorp that those who are opposing this bill are in no wise 
responsible for bringing on that situation. 

Mr. President, there are those of us who think, in the first place, that this bill 
does not address itself to any condition which exists today in the United States of 
America. There are those of us opposing this measure who think we see beyond 
this label of a fair bill a dangerous and revolutionary measure, the most far-reaching 
in its scope ever submitted to or considered by the American Congress. .. . 
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We see that it will create much more unrest#and strife than it can possibly 
remedy. We see in this period when the whole Nation is looking to the Congress 
to do something about the labor unrest, that this bill, instead of reaching into that 
situation, would create class and racial consciousness and bring about even greater 
labor unrest. 

We see this bill as the entering wedge to complete state socialism and commu- 
nism. There can be no doubt about the fact that the bill creates a vast employment 
agency for aliens, either those here or those who might wish to come to our shores. 
We know that that can be but to the detriment of native-born American citizens, 
who, after all, are supposed to have some remaining rights in this country... . 


I am asserting that it is absolutely destructive of all private property, and will 
result in the absolute nationalization of all industry and of all jobs. There is no 
way to avoid that conclusion. Lincoln said the Nation could not exist half free 
and half slave, and certainly private business in this country could not exist if it 
were three-fourths slave and one-fourth free. ... 


One of the purposes back of this entire scheme is to create a gigantic employment 
bureau for the purpose of inviting aliens to our shores and giving them preference 
of employment over American citizens, including returned veterans. . . . 


You can gradually eliminate prejudice and ill feeling between groups. Oh, Mr. 
President, we have made the most phenomenal progress in that direction that any 
civilization has ever seen. We have come nearer to living together with diverse 
groups in this Nation in relative harmony than any people has been able to 
accomplish. We have gone further along the line of inspiring men to tolerance of 
other men’s views and beliefs than any other people have ever done. We propose 
by this bill to do away with it all now. Oh, yes, to wreck and destroy all that has 
been done to eliminate intolerance and prejudice and ill feeling in the minds and 
hearts of the diverse groups of the United States. We are going to do that because 
we are going to put the pliers to them and wrench and twist them and make them 
do what we think is right. 

I am opposed to this proposed legislation, Mr. President, because it would give 
to some American citizens and to some aliens in minority groups rights, privileges, 
and benefits which would be denied other American citizens, including those who 
have fought in our behalf in the recent great war. 

I am opposed to the bill because I know that any effort to regulate and control 
the tastes and habits and manners of a great people such as ours is doomed to 
failure from the outset. It has been tried but it has never worked, and it cannot 
work now.... 


TYDINGS: The rule of the majority. The rule of votes. Majority to hades. 
The rule of petty political preference. The rule of the majority. The rule that has 
brought more bloodshed and turmoil and cruelty on this earth than any other 
thing I know of. ... 

My conscience, bad though it may be, is not controlled by the majority. Thank 
God, that at least is still in my individual keeping, and no power of government 
can ever take it away from me.... 
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January 23 


HOEY: What is happening in North Carolina? A few moments ago I mentioned 
that we have segregation. We do. The white people and the Negroes do not 
associate together in social functions; they do not go to school together; they do not 
go to church together; they do not work together, except in limited employments. 
That is satisfactory to both races. It does not deny to any Negro in North Carolina 
the right to all the benefits of his whole life and character, and it gives him the 
purpose and the privilege and the opportunity of serving along with his own people, 
where he is happier, and where everyone else concerned is more content... . 

The Negroes prefer to attend their own churches and to worship together, and 
they prefer to have their children study together in their own school rooms. They 
want to have their own places where they can associate and work together. Mr. 
President, you never will see a finer and happier group of people than Negroes 
working together, having a good time, singing and rejoicing as they go about their 
daily tasks. . 

I believe there is no measure which has been presented to this Congress which 
contains so much dynamite, and so much danger, and which would cause so much 
strife and chaos and disorder in this country, if it were adopted, as this measure 
would cause. .. . 


EASTLAND: Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

MAYBANK: I yield. 

EASTLAND: The distinguished Senator is making a very able argument, and 
I should like to ask him a question. Does the Senator know of a single Member 
of the United States Senate who, in the employment of the personnel in his office, 
follows the principles laid down in the bill we are considering, which we are asked 
to force on the American people? 

MAYBANK: No. 

EASTLAND: I will say quite frankly that I know of none. Does the Senator 
know of a single committee of the United States Senate where the principles laid 
down in this bill are followed in the employment of committee personnel? 

MAYBANK: I do not. 

EASTLAND: With the exception of Mr. Marcantonio, of New York, does the 
distinguished Senator know of a single Member of the House of Representatives 
who follows the principles laid down in the bill in the employment of his office 
personnel? 

MAYBANK: I do not. 


EASTLAND: Does the Senator know of a single committee of the House of 
Representatives which uses those principles in the employment of committee per- 
sonnel? 

MAYBANK: I do not. 


EASTLAND: I should like to ask the Senator a further question. Does the 
Supreme Court of the United States follow the principles laid down in the bill in 
the employment of personnel? 


MAYBANK: I am not familiar with the practice of the Supreme Court in that 
regard. I would say to the Senator that I never heard of them doing so. 
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EASTLAND: I tell the Senator frankly that thgy do not. I should like to ask 
a further question. Does the White House follow the same principles laid down 
in the bill in the employment of personnel at the White House? 


MAYBANK: I have never heard that they did. Very frankly, I am not familiar 
with that. 


EASTLAND: Then, here are men who do not practice this system attempting 
to force it on the American people. 

MAYBANK: Mr. President, very frankly, I do not know about what may be 
done in the Supreme Court or what may be done in the White House, or what the 
Governor of New York, who sponsors the legislation, does in his office in New 
York. That field is a little foreign to me. But I will say that I think it would be 
an outrage for any Senator to vote to make any man who hires more than six 
people in private industry, or in other business, live up to this proposed law and 
he himself not live up to it. If I voted for it, I would follow the law. 


EASTLAND: Will the Senator yield for another question? 

MAYBANK: I yield. 

EASTLAND: I agree entirely with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] 
in the brave speech he made yesterday, when he said that this bill is a great piece 
of hypocrisy; which is exactly what it is. 


January 30 


JOHNSTON: Mr. President, I am proud I came from the South. Always the 
South will be found coming to the fore when any attempt is made to lynch, so to 
speak, the Constitution of the United States. That is what this bill does; it lynches 
the Constitution. Talk about anti-lynching laws! There should be one against 
lynching the Constitution. That is what is being attempted in this particular bill. 

I notice, when I go to New York, that the colored people have congregated in 
Harlem. That is due to an inborn instinct. It will be found that the members of 
races congregate together; they want to be together. They do not want other races 
to interfere with them. That is nothing but human nature. It has always been 
true in the past. By this bill there is an attempt to change something that God 
made. We did not make it. God made my face white and made some other face 
yellow and some other face black. I did not do it, Congress cannot change that 
state of affairs. 

A person who goes into the backwoods in South Carolina will find that some 
colored people there paint only the fronts of their houses white. On inquiring 
why that is done the reply is made that it is to keep out the “hants.” They are 
afraid the “hants” will come into the house at night and kill them, so the front 
of the house is painted white to keep them out. That is one of the peculiarities of 
some colored people. That peculiarity cannot be changed overnight. 

As I said a few moments ago, it will also be found that the colored people have 
seen fit to keep mostly to the southern area of my State. The whites have gone to 
the upper part of the State. The upper part of my State is closer to the mountains 
and the climate is a little colder. After the colored people in the South were set 
free, for some reason they stayed in the South. They did not go up North and get 
for themselves “a mule and 40 acres.” They stayed down South because the weather 
there suited them better, the climate suited them better, the conditions of life there 
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suited them better. They wanted to stay with their own crowd. That is human 
instinct, and it cannot be changed by legislation. ; ' 

Mr. President, there are so many things which enter into the question which 
is now before the Senate that we had better go slow, we had better watch what we 
are doing, lest we take action that might result in great chaos in the United States. 
It might result in stirring up discontent rather than helping the Negro. I want. to 
help the Negro. I warned the newspapers in my State to try to keep quiet respecting 
the racial question, because the more it is talked about, the more it is agitated, the 
worse the situation becomes. Like a fire, it feeds on itself. 

Mr. President, I venture to say that if six colored people were to go to New 
York, without anyone interfering with them or telling them where to go when 
they reached New York, if they were simply turned loose, in less than 10 days after 
they got to New York, even if they had to walk all over the town, they would be 
found in Harlem, with the other colored people there. I think everyone realizes 
that to be true. Then why are we trying to build up a dam, so to speak, to push 
back the water against something that we know is fundamentally wrong? If we 
do that we will have more outbreaks such as there were in Detroit. I warn Senators 
that if we pass this bill trouble will result when members of the two races get 
together. : 

So far as the South is concerned, I am one of those who believe that the South 
would have been far better off if the War Between the States had been won by 
the Southern Confederacy, because ever since the War Between the States something 
has been popping up from time to time as a result of efforts to try to penalize 
the South. 


STEWART: Who determines the question of who is an employer, and who is 
an employee, in this sort of case? Suppose that question should arise. 

BILBO: One of these little peckerwoods. 

STEWART: One of the members of the Commission? 

BILBO: No; one of the little peckerwoods going about the country. Most of 
them will be colored boys. 

STEWART: Is there any right of appeal from such a decision to any tribunal? 


BILBO: It is said that the case may be taken to court; but what would be 
taken to court? Nothing but the record which some little peckerwood has written. 


January 31 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Daniex in the chair): Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 


BILBO: I yield. 


McCLELLAN: If segregation is discrimination, then if we require those of a 
different political faith in this body to sit on the other side of the aisle they could 
charge they were being discriminated against. 

BILBO: We are certainly discriminating against our Republican friends. But 
they are not “bellyaching” about it. They realize that it is right. They are glad to 
be grouped together so they can lay their plans to undo the Democrats in the 
Senate. And if the northern Democrats keep on monkeying with us southern Demo- 
crats we are going to draw the line of separation over on this side. [Laughter.] 
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I want to make a further observation about segregation. I said segregation was 
a law of nature. Segregation is perfectly natural in nature. It is natural in the 
animal world. We do not see horses out in the meadow land lining up with the 
cows. No; the cows go by themselves this way, and the horses by themselves the 
other way. Hogs and sheep keep apart. Hogs go by themselves and sheep by them- 
selves. That general law also applies to the human race. People of the Mongolian 
Traces associate together. They intermarry and want to live together and do busi- 
ness together. The same is true of the Indians. The Negro race is the only one I 
know of which is ashamed of its race and which tries to obtain for itself social 
equality with the white race. Most of its leaders preach that segregation and mon- 
grelization and intermarriage between the whites and the blacks is the only solu- 
tion for the race question in this country. 

Dr. Linton, dean of anthropology of Columbia University, said about 5 or 6 
weeks ago that at the present speed of mongrelization, intermixing, intermarrying, 
and interbreeding between the whites and blacks, within nine generations, 300 
years, there will be no whites in this country and no blacks. We will all be brown 
or yellow. Dr. Linton is not far wrong. The regrettable thing about it is that 
there are many white people in this country who have regard for the integrity of 
their white blood, who are encouraging and aiding and abetting the attempt, the 
fight, the campaign, the movement which is on to bring about the mongrelization 
of their own white blood. I say that FEPC is one of the instruments they want to 
use to bring about that social equality which leads to miscegenation, mongrelization, 
intermixing. There are 18 States in this country which have legalized marriage 
between Negroes and whites. Today the yearly average is about 600 legal marriages 
in those 18 States between Negroes and whites. That does not take into considera- 
tion the interbreeding and mixing between Negroes and whites in all the rest of 
the country. That is horrible. That is why Dr. Linton said the fight was on, the 
race was on. 

I do not know how others feel about it, but so far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you want to “cuss” BiLzo for being a bigot, for being a pessimist, and being 
this and that just because I have regard for my white blood, then make the most 
of it. So far as I am concerned, I would rather see my race and my civilization 
destroyed by the atomic bomb, with all its fury and its horror, than to see it 
destroyed by the slow, subtle, insidious campaign of mongrelization. One method 
is slow, the other is fast. I would prefer the fast method. 
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From: HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


First Session 


HEARINGS REGARDING THE COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 
OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
PUBLIC LAW 601 


(SECTION 121, SUBSECTION Q (2) ) 


October 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, and: 30, 1947* 


The CuarrMan. (Hon. J. PARNELL THoMAS) . .. The question before this com- 
mittee . . . and the scope of its present inquiry, will be to determine the extent of 
Communist infiltration in the Hollywood motion-picture industry. We want to 
know what strategic positions in the industry have been captured by these elements, 
whose loyalty is pledged in word and deed to the interests of a foreign power. 

The committee is determined that the hearings shall be fair and impartial. We 
have subpenaed witnesses representing both sides of the question. All we are after 
are the facts. 

Now, I want to make it clear to the witnesses, the audience, the members of the 
press, and other guests here today that this hearing is going to be conducted in an 
orderly and dignified manner at all times. But if there is anyone here today or at 
any of the future sessions of this hearing who entertains any hopes or plans for 
disrupting the proceedings, he may well dismiss it from his mind. 


* Lately the Government Printing Office has been publishing many historic documents. These excerpts 
are from one of the most significant. No American citizen can dare to remain unaware of their impli- 
cations. They embody the pattern of cultural repression which has been dominant in recent decades in 
Europe and which may grow stronger here. The stupidity and callous disregard for legal procedure 
and individual rights revealed in the excerpts is unbelievably magnified in the full report. Seldom, 
except in previous Committee reports, has so vast a structure of personal spleen and legally-inviolable 
accusation been erected. Yet the greatest harm effected by the Committee has been the achievement of 
its primary aim, the successful intimidation of those who would ordinarily resent and combat its 
tactics. The obvious issue is not one of defending the motion, picture industry which, despite Mr. 
Johnston’s fine words, accepted the Committee’s implied directives and excluded from its operations 
those writers, directors, and producers who would not cooperate with the Committee; nor is it the 
necessity of supporting the uncooperative ones, who in some cases appear to uphold a political philosophy 
abhorred by the Committee and one which, despite a differing phraseology, utilizes the same methods 
employed by the Committee. But it is clearly inadequate to dismiss the conflict with a blithe “plague 
on all your houses.’’ The Committee’s continued powers, the industry’s self-protective actions, the 
harassing of those who do not fully reverence the status quo in all its aspects, must inevitably lead 
to a moral and cultural débacle from which it wili be difficult to arise, unless it is effectively combated. 


(Brom Weber). 
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Mr. Ropert KeNNy. Mr. Chairman . . . I am attorney for the 19 subpenaed wit- 
nesses, as is Mr. Bartley Crum. You recall that we submitted a telegram yesterday 
on a motion to quash. It seems to me that the most orderly way that we can present 
this would be to do so before a witness has been sworn under any subpena as the 
motion would be identical for any witness. If the committee is without constitu- 
tional authority to proceed to—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute. May I ask your name, please? 

Mr. KENNY. Robert Kenny, and this is my associate, Mr. Bartley Crum. 


The CHAIRMAN. And you represent the 19 witnesses whose names were listed in 
the telegram sent to me this morning? 

Mr. Kenny. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Kenny, these witnesses of yours will not be called until 
next week, they will not come up today at all, or any other day this week. So if 
you will present your statement to the committee, we will take it under advise- 
ment, and then you can argue the question, if the committee sees fit, when your 
witnesses come up next Monday—I believe the first witnesses are to come up Mon- 
day or Tuesday or Wednesday. So if you will just present your statement to the 
committee. 


Mr. BARTLEY CruM. Mr. Chairman, may I file— 
The CHAIRMAN. Present your statement to the committee. 


Mr. Crum. Thank you. I would like to file this with you, Mr. Chairman. 
(A paper was handed to Mr. Robert E. Stripling, chief investigator.) 


The CHAIRMAN. That will be filed. You discuss the matter further when you 
present your witnesses to the committee. 
Mr. Stripling, the first witness today. 


Mr. Rosertr E. Striptinc. I will ask Mr. H. A. Smith to take the stand. 
Mr. Kenny. Mr. Chairman—— 


The CHAIRMAN. I am sorry. Just a minute. 

I am very sorry, but we have a certain procedure to follow. You, as the former 
Attorney General in the State of California, know how important it is to follow 
the procedure. You also know the great necessity for order. It will probably be 
difficult to maintain order in these hearings. So you will have to bear with us, 
Mr. Kenny. You may come back when you present your witnesses next week. 


Mr. Kenny. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHairMaNn. That is all. 

Mr. Crum. May we ask if we have a right to cross-examine? 

The CuHairMAN. You may not ask one more thing at this time. Please be seated. 
Mr. Crum. Certainly American. 


From: STATEMENT OF JACK L. WARNER 


The CHAIRMAN. You admit that there are, or were, Communists, or Communist 
sympathizers, in your own industry? 

Mr. JAcK Warner. I don’t know about Communist sympathizers. I know they 
are un-American in their methods. 
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Mr. StriPLinc. In his studio, he means. 


The CuairmMan. Do you mean un-American because they are Communists or 
un-American because they are Fascists? 


Mr. Warner. No; un-American because they endeavor to put several things into 
scripts that, in my opinion, are un-American, and it is my business to see that it 
doesn’t get in. If it eventually does creep in, I cut it out. 


The CHAIRMAN. There is little difference whether a person is a Communist or 
Fascist if he is un-American; isn’t that true? 


Mr. Warner. I am not not qualified to answer. 


Mr. StripLinc. Mr. Warner, would you prefer that we proceed this way, I will 
read your testimony and you can confirm it or deny it, as you see fit? 


Mr. WARNER. Yes sir. 
Mr. Striptinc. The following question was asked you: 


Mr. Srriptinc. Is that the principal medium, the writers, through which the 
Communists have sought to inject their Communist propaganda into films? 


Mr. WarRNER. Yes; I would say 95 percent. 
Mr. StripLinc. Ninety-five percent is through the writers? 
Mr. Warner. This is my own personal opinion. 


Mr. STRIPLING. You say at the present time to your knowledge there are no Com- 
munist writers in your studio? 


Mr. Warner. That is correct, sir. I did not finish telling you how we released 
them or got rid of them. 


Mr. StripLinc. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Warner. I think it is worth finishing. Anyone whom I thought was a Com- 
munist, or read in the papers that he was, I dismissed at the expiration of his 
contract. If it was for an individual picture and we had no obligations, we could 
let him go. In one fellow’s case I had to hold onto him because we were dropping 
them too rapidly, and it was too apparent. So we held onto him. I held him until 


the last 2 weeks, and I could not stand him any longer. He was contributing 
nothing by holding meetings in the offices. 


Mr. StRIPLING. What was his name? 
Mr. WaRNER. [ (Gives Name) ].* 
Mr. Srriptinc. Why did you say it was too apparent? 


Mr. WarRNER. By letting them all go at once, in one day. When I say “all” there 
were only probably a half dozen at tops. There weren’t so many. 


Mr. SrripLinc. But they were definitely entrenched in your studio? 
Mr. WARNER. Yes. 


Now, down to that point that is the testimony you gave; is it not? 
Mr. WARNER. Yes; it is. 


* We have eliminated names of the ‘‘accused’’ wherever possible. We have left them in only when 
it would spoil the sense not to do so. 
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Mr. WaRNER. When I say these people are Communists, as I said before, it is 
from hearsay. It was from printed forms I read in the Hollywood Reporter. 


Mr. THomas. But you got enough information to let them go? 

Mr. Warner. I could tell in their writings and method of presentation of screen 
plays. 

Mr. StripLinc. You mean not calling them Communists? 

Mr. WARNER. They were un-American. 


Mr. SrripLinc. For one reason or another you objected to the lines they were 
attempting to put in your scripts? 


Mr. WARNER. Yes. 


Mr. Warner. I have heard these people stand around and ridicule and rib the 
commitee, your full committee: “They aren’t looking for Fascists; they are only 
looking for Communists. They have the same routine; to belittle the other fellow 
and scheme about it.” 


Mr. Tuomas. If you have any names we would like to have them. 


Mr. WarRNER. Here are the names of people who in my opinion wrote for the 
screen and tried to inject these ideas, and I personally removed them—according 
to my best judgment or any of my executives working with me. Whether or not 
they are Communists I don’t know, but some of them are, according to what I 
have read and heard. [Gives names.] [Of one:] He is in charge of editing the 
little journal of the Screen Writers’ Guild. He is now down in Mexico trying to 
write a story about a picture we were producing down there. I gave instructions 
all along the line not to have him in there, but he gets in. The day I let him 
go he was right on the plane for Mexico. He is writing a story for Holiday 
magazine, one of the Curtis Publishing Co.’s magazines. I tried through the New 
York office to tell them the fellow was “off the beam” and should not accept his 
material. I was told, “You are not going to interfere with the right of free speech 
and freedom of the press.” I got the usual run-down of a publisher. That is what 
they told my man. I tried to have the story stopped for this particular paper, but 
he is writing it. In fact, we were chastised for interfering with their business, 
so I got off of that. 


Mr. Tuomas [Of a writer mentioned]: Did he get much into Pride of the 
Marines? 

Mr. Warner. No; in my opinion he didn’t get in anything because everything 
they endeavor to write in, if they photographed it, I cut it out. I ran those films 
myself. There is one little thing where the fellow on the train said, “My name 
is Jones, so I can’t get a job.” It was this kid named Diamond, a Jewish boy, in 
the marines, a hero at Guadalcanal. 

I have had experiences from 1916 or 1917. I made My Four Years in Germany 
and I produced that in New York right during the First World War. I can look 
at a mirror and see three faces. You can see anything you want to see and you can 
write anything you want to, but there is nothing in my pictures that I cannot 
qualify being there, with the exception that it might have gotten by me, because 
you can’t be superhuman. Some of these lines have innuendos and double mean- 
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ings, and things like that, and you have to take 8 or 10 Harvard law courses to 
find out what they mean. 

Mr. SrripLinc. They are very subtle. 

Mr. WaRNER. Exceedingly so. 


Mr. Warner. [The X.s] worked on a picture called Animal Kingdom. As I 
recall, that was aimed at the capitalistic system—not exactly, but the rich man is 
always the villain. Of course, those fellows getting two or three thousand dollars 
a week aren’t rich men. I don’t know what you would call them. Both of those 
fellows work together. They are never separated. 


Mr. StripLinc. What about Humoresque; isn’t that a recent release? 


Mr. Warner. Yes. ... That was written by X. It was a story which we mod- 
ernized from the old Fannie Hurst novel. In that picture there was no communistic 
propaganda. I have even written the words down here. It is the old story. There 
is one line where the boy was mad. John Garfield played the part of the boy and 
he was mad at Joan Crawford for romantic reasons and said, “Your father is a 
banker.” He was alluding to the fact she was rich and had all of the money. He 
said, “My father lives over a grocery store.” That is very, very subtle, but if you 
see the film with those lines in it you will see the reason for it. But it is not in 
the film. I eliminated it from the script. Sometimes you eliminate these things 
and they leave them in because it plays good and everybody is trying to be a 
Voltaire. All these writers and actors want to “Voltaire” about freedom of press 
and freedom of speech. I can go on if you want me to. 


Mr. THomas. Go ahead. 


Mr. Warner. I didn’t get into the record as to their method of getting certain 
types of propaganda into the motion pictures. When I heard the word communism 
or fascism I was under the impression it was to overthrow the Government by 
violence and force, but as I see it being used in motion pictures they do not 
advocate violence or force at all. That is my experience. But they do advocate 
the overthrow of our capitalistic system, as we call it. I never got into it until 
the last 4 or 5 years when it became apparent to me because naturally, as I said 
before, you heard the words “communism” and “‘fascism.’”’ You could see Musso- 
lini’s Fascists or Hitler’s Nazis or Stalin’s hordes, or whatever they are. You saw 
how they came in, by revolution in Russia, or however these things happen. 
But in reading these hundreds of scripts which I do read and I buy plays and 
books and novels—it all started to come to me and that is the thing I watch for 
most earnestly. That is how they get in. If you will watch the films you will 
find that is what happens. 

Now, take the pictures made during the war, the pictures to aid the victory of 
the Allies or the United Nations. We have no apologies to make for any of those 
films that we made. They were made by us and we thought it was the right thing 
to do to aid the war effort, and we never had any rebuffs from anyone. In fact, 
we were asked to make pictures from time to time by different departments, 


Mr. SrripLinc. Were you asked to make Mission to Moscow? 


Mr. WARNER. I would say we were to a degree. You can put it in that way 
in one form or another. 


Mr. THomas. Who asked you to make Mission to Moscow? 
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Mr. WarNER. I would say the former Ambassador Davies. 

Mr. THomAS. He asked you to make Mission to Moscow? 

Mr. Warner. At the time and he recites why. I brought a small résumé of it 
when we entered into the agreement, and so forth, with the events of the war 
in the early part of 1942. They are all put in chronological order here. 


Mr. StripLinc. Did Mr. Davies come to Hollywood to see you relative to the 
making of Mission to Moscow or did you confer with him at any time about it 
in person? 


Mr. Warner. I conferred with him in Washington and we made the deal in 
the East, in New York or Washington, I have forgotten which. But he did come 
here when the film was being produced and he also acted in an advisory capacity 
throughout the making of the film. As a matter of fact, he appeared in a slight 
prologue of the picture. 


Mr. SrripLinc. Don’t you consider very frankly that the film Mission to Moscow 
was in some ways a misinterpretation of the facts of the existing conditions? 


Mr. WARNER. Of the time, you mean? 
Mr. STRIPLING. Yes. 
Mr. WARNER. In 1942? 


Mr. StripLinc. In other words, certain historical incidents which were portrayed 
in the film were not true to fact? 


Mr. WarRNER. Well, all I could go by—I read the novel and spoke. to Mr. Davies 
on many, many occasions. I had to take his word that they! were the facts. He 
had published the novel and we were criticized severely by the press in New York 
and elsewhere. As I remember, it was started up by this Professor Dewey from 
Columbia University. From what I read and heard, he was a Trotskyite and they 
were the ones who objected mostly to this film because of Lenin versus Trotsky—— 


Mr. StripLinc. That is Dr. John Dewey? 


Mr. WARNER. Yes. That is what I read. He made statements in the New York 
Times which were as long as the paper was, but as to the actual facts, if they 
weren’t portrayed authentically—I never was in Russia myself and I don’t know 
what they were doing in 1942, other than seeing the events of the battles for 
Stalingrad and Moscow, which we all saw in the films and read about. But I 
talked to Mr. Davies about that after we were criticized, and there is only one 
thing that happens which is a license, what we call condensation in the making 
of films. We put the two trials in one and the two trials were condensed because 
if you ran the two trials it would go on for 20 reels. I personally did not con- 
sider that film pro-Communist at the time. 


Mr. THomas. Now, it is 1947. Do you think it is pro-Communist now? 


Mr. WarNER. That I would have to think over. Let me pause for a minute and 
ask you a question or two, if you don’t mind. You mean by saying that the type 
of scenes shown in that film today would that make the picture pro-Communist, 
is that it? 


Mr. THomas. You said in 1942. 
Mr. WarNER. It was made in 1942. 


Mr. Tuomas. You did not believe it was pro-Communist. 
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Mr. WARNER. No; we were at war at that time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, it is 1947. Do you believe it is pro-Communist? 
Mr. StTRIPLING. Would you release the film now, in other words? 
Mr. WarnER. No, we would not release the film now. 

Mr. THomMas. Why not release the film now? 


Mr. Warner. Because of the way Russia is handling their international affairs 
since the cessation of the war. I consider in my opinion as an American that they 
are advocating communism throughout the world and I am not in any shape, 
manner, or form in favor of anything like that. In fact, I despise and detest the 
very word. 


Mr. THomas. You say Mr. Davies got in touch with you. He was the first one to 
get in touch with you about the idea of producing this film, is that correct? 
Mr. WarnER. At the time I can’t remember if he contacted us, or my brother 


who was in New York contacted Mr. Davies. I can’t say who contacted whom, but 
I know that we went ahead with it. 


Mr. Tuomas. Did any other person in the Government contact either you or 
your brother in connection with producing Mission to Moscow? 


Mr. WARNER. Not to my knowledge, no. 
Mr. STRIPLING. What about the State Department? 
Mr. WaRNER. You mean anyone in the State Department that asked us to make it? 


Mr. StRIPLING. Were they consulted in any way in this film, or did they consult 
with you? 


Mr. WaRNER. I am trying to think hard who— 
Mr. SrripLinc. I am being very frank, Mr. Warner. 
Mr. WaRNER. If you will give me a couple of minutes. 


Mr. Srriptinc. I will be very frank with you. The charge is often made and 
many statements have been made to the committee to the effect that Mission to 
Moscow was made at the request of our Government as a so-called appeasement or 
pap to the Russians; in other words, it was produced at the request of the Gov- 
ernment. Now, is such a statement without foundation? 


Mr. WarRNER. I see what you mean. No, it is not without foundation. That is 
why I am very happy you put it that way. In order to answer that question cor- 
rectly, I would say there were rumors and many stories to the effect that if 
Stalingrad fell Stalin would again join up with Hitler because, naturally, the 
way the stories were that far back, during the hardest days of the war, from what 
I could get out of it, is that the authorities in Washington who were conducting 
the war were afraid if Stalin would take up with Hitler they would destroy the 
world, not only continental Europe and Russia, but Japan and everything else. 
And we know what the scheme of things was, that the Japs and Germans were to 
meet in India or Egypt, I forget just which. 


Mr. THomMas. Do you mean to say some of the Government officials in Wash- 
ington informed you that they were fearful that Stalin might hook up with Hitler? 


Mr. WARNER. No; but that was the tenor of things. It would be pretty hard for 
me to say that someone told me that, but that was just the general feeling in 
Washington. Every time I would go there that would be it. 
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Mr. THomas. Mr. Stripling asked a question vthat I don’t think we have had 
an answer to yet. 


Mr. StripLinc. Let me state further, Mr. Chairman, it has also been charged 
that this film had the tacit approval, if not the request, of the White House. 

Mr. Warner, was there anything that occurred prior to the production of this 
film which led you to believe that the Government, the Federal Government, de- 
sired that this film be made as a contribution to the war effort. In other words, 
what I want to make clear, there is no desire on the part of the subcommittee 
to put you or your company on the spot for making Mission to Moscow, but if it 
was made, as in other films, at the request of the Government as a so-called 


patriotic duty, you would have no other course to follow and you would naturally 
be expected to do so. 


Mr. WarNER. The general feeling as I found it in Washington was a tre- 
mendous fear that Stalin might go back with Hitler because he had done it before. 

Mr. THoMAS. No. What we want to get at is the reason, not the general feelings. 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, but I am just going to come back to that. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. 

Mr. WarRNER. The Russians were very discouraged and they figured that the 
United States was not going to back them up with lend-lease and so on and so 
forth in sufficient quantities to beat Hitler, which was very, very important to 


civilization, and the feeling was if a film could be made—and I imagine other 
things were being done—to assure the Russians and Stalin—— 


Mr. Tuomas. Can’t you be more specific? You say a feeling existed. 
Mr. WARNER. Yes. 


Mr. THomas. We want to know more about the specific thing, something more 
than just a general feeling. We want to know the persons in the Government 
who got in touch with you concerning the making of this film. 


Mr. WarNER. Well, I don’t think Mr. Davies was in the Government then. He 
was then ex-Ambassador to Russia and almost everything was dealt through him. 


Mr. THomas. Did anyone in the State Department get in touch with you? 
Mr. WarNER. No, not directly in touch; no, sir. 
Mr. Tuomas. Not directly in touch? 


Mr. WaRNER. Do you mean did anyone in the White House say we should make 
the film for reasons along those lines? 


Mr. Tuomas. Directly or indirectly. 


Mr. WarRNER. Well, as I understood at the time through Mr. Davies that he 
had contacted the White House and for all of the reasons I recited it was good 
for the defense and for the prosecution of the war to keep the Russians in there 
fighting until the proper time when the United States and Britain could organize, 
in other words, give us time to prepare. 


Mr. THomas. Let’s have the date you started producing that film. 
Mr. WaRNER. We started November 9, 1942. 

Mr. THomas. And you completed production when? 

Mr. WarnER. On February 2, 1943. It took a little under 4 months, 
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Mr. SrripLinc. That is rather a quick production, isn’t it? 

Mr. Warner. No, that was about the usual length of time. They are usually 
8 or 10 weeks. 

Mr. SrTrRIpLINc. From a commercial standpoint the film was not very successful, 
was it? 

Mr. Warner. No, it was not exceptionally successful. It was not successful to 
any great degree. It did very good at first. 

Mr. StripLinc. I mean from what I heard. In fact, there has been testimony 
it was not very successful. 

Mr. Warner. No, I would not call it very successful. Commercially it wasn’t 
exceedingly successful, no, sir. 

Mr. Striptinc. Mr. Warner, there is one question which I think the sub- 
committee would like to have cleared up and I think that you, as a studio execu- 
tive, could probably give them some information about it. 

Why is it that when you say discharge or dismiss a writer, when you let them 
go, another studio will employ him? 

Mr. Warner. I was going to say something about that after I recited some of 
the chronological events of the war in order to confirm my feeling for the reasons 
that the Government was interested in the making of the picture. This is one of 
the reasons. I am not here to defend the Government because that is their business. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. WARNER. When the Germans were halted at Stalingrad, that was one of 
the things Mr. Davies told my brother, that it was essential to keep the Russians 
in there—— 

Mr. THomas. Pitching? 

Mr. Warner. Pitching to give our country a chance to arm—the Navy, the 
Army, air power, and everything else—which we were not prepared for at the 
time, and of course history has told the story. 


(At this point the chronological chart was copied into the record as follows:) 


“Early part of 1942 (chronologically) 


“Twenty-six Allies signed war pact. 

“Manila fell. 

“Japanese air forces raided Australia. 

“Russians were defending Crimea * * * and line between Moscow and Leningrad. 

“Singapore fell. 

“Russians were defending Crimea * *' * and line between Moscow and a 
second front to relieve pressure. 

“Thirteen Allied warships lost off Java. 

“Java fell. 

“Bataan fell. General Marshall and Harry Hopkins go to London to discuss 
possibilities of second front. 

“Arrangements completed for getting United States supplies to Russia, which 
continues on offensive. 

“Corregidor fell. 
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“Battle of Coral Sea. 

“Germans regain offensive in Russia. 

“Burma fell. 

“Germans began move across Africa toward Cairo. 

“Arnold in Britain to arrange American bombers to join British as most practical 
method of helping Russians. Marshall promised second front as soon as feasible. 


Starting June 1942 (chronologically) 


“Japanese bombed Dutch Harbor and Midway. 

“Battle Midway. 

“Germans continue offensive deeper into Russia. 

“United States-Britain-Russia signed 20-year mutual assistance pact. 

“United States agreed on second front this year. 

“United States completed lend-lease agreement for Russia. 

“Nazis rolled ahead in Africa; captured Tobruk and crossed Egyptian border. 

“Russians lost Sevastopol. 

“British attacked at El Alamein. 

“Germans drive toward Stalingrad in August. 

“Russians abandon Krasnodar. 

“Nazis drive wedge into Stalingrad line * * * cross Kerch Strait * * * reach 
Volga, south of Stalingrad * * * capture Novorassisk. Willkie goes to Russia 
to see Stalin; asked for immediate second front. 

“Stalin asked Allied aid “on time.” 

“Stalingrad counteroffensive began in November. 

“Russian offensive started all along the line in December.” 


Mr. Srrietinc. If you had not been approached by Mr. Davies or by anyone 
in the Government indirectly it would have been very likely that you would not 
have filmed Mission to Moscow. 


Mr. Warner. No; we would not. 


Mr. SrripLinc. I think the writers are the most important people in this investi- 
gation. I believe you mentioned X? That you dismissed him and he was later picked 
up by Samuel Goldwyn. 

Mr. WarnER. I understand he is now working for him. 


Mr. SrrirLinc. Why, in your opinion, did Mr. Goldwyn, or, say, any other 
studio—why should they pick up a writer like that? 

Mr. Warner. Here is where I think I can be of immeasureable good, in my 
next statement, aside from everything else I am trying to do for the good of my 
country. I have talked to other producers as an American and not in the line of 
my duty of doing business or running a studio at all. Just why these men engage 
these people when they know their tendencies, especially the ones who are actually 
proven Communists, and why they have carried them all these years. I even went 
so far as to tell them: If you go through the records of the scripts that the men 
have been assigned to, you will find that very few of their works have been pro- 
duced. In each case, I either got a blank stare in return or “If we didn’t hire 
them, someone else would.” That is about as plain as I can put it. 
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Mr. SrripLinc. Isn’t that a very unhealthy situation for the industry? 


Mr. Warner. Yes; it is exceedingly unhealthy. And I think in my opinion it 
is very un-American if everything that can be proven against these people is proven. 
Naturally, these commies and lefties and what not, the party-line followers—no 
one has proven anything against them in print other than being investigated. 

Mr. SrriPLinc. But you do know they try to inject these lines into your scripts, 
as you found out. 


Mr. Warner. I personally know that, and I think everybody else knows they try 
to do it in the studios. No one is cheating anyone. They do it in a humorous vein. 


Mr. THomas. Not only humorous. 

Mr. WaRNER. Well, strike the word “humorous.” I stand corrected. 
Mr. Tuomas. You might say in an insidious vein. 

Mr. WARNER. Yes; insidious. 


Mr. Tuomas. We can’t understand, if you have talked to the other producers, 
why they don’t do something. 

Mr. WarNER. I talked to them individually. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right, individually.. They probably consciously or uncon- 


sciously agree with you, but just give you a blank stare, as you say. But we 
want to know what you can do about it. How will you correct the situation? 


Mr. Warner. As I said, I have gone out whole hog to try to get these people to 
do something about it. I can’t understand why people engage them. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what we would like to know. 

Mr. Warner. I can’t fathom it, to save my life. 

Mr. THOMAS. But we want to know how you are going to correct the situation. 
Do you think they will keep on engaging them and keep on doing this until, the 


first thing you know, the industry gets a black eye, or will they ultimately get 
religion as you have got religion? 


Mr. WaRNER. I would like to correct that statement. I didn’t get religion. I 
have always been that way—an American. 


Mr. Tuomas. I didn’t mean that. 

Mr. StRIPLING. Become aware of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. By religion I meant you have become aware of the danger. 
Mr. Warner. Of the danger; that is correct. 


Mr. Tuomas. Will they become aware or not become aware and the industry 
get a black eye? 


Mr. Warner. I can say this for the industry: They are all good Americans, but 
some of them look upon this type of man drawing a big salary as being a good, 
capable writer and see no reason why he should not keep on working, because 
there is no law against it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, there is no law against it, but I want to tell you if I had 
a business it would not make any difference—whether it is the insurance business 
which I have got—or whether it was the moving picture business or some other 
business—if I had a business I would not keep a commie in there 5 seconds. 


Mr. Warner. That is my policy and my brother’s policy. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You have done the same thing. , 


Mr. WarnER. Definitely. 


Mr. Tuomas. But the dollar sign plays a big part with some of the other fel- 
lows, and that is what astounds us. 


Mr. Warner. I would like to make a brief statement outlining the policy of the 
company and ourselves personally regarding subversive elements such as leftists, 
fellow travelers, or members of the Communist Party. I wish to reiterate the 
very tenor of Congressman Thomas’ feeling as just stated because I could not 
improve on it. I also want to offer as evidence, if you will accept it, two of our 
personnel blanks that have been in use for a number of years. This yellow appli- 
cation form was first used in 1936. I would like to have you look at question 
No. 10. And on the white form, page 3, question No. 17, where we deliberately 
put in there through my personal direction—I would like you to read it [handing 
documents to Mr. Stripling]. 

Mr. STRIPLING. I will read it into the record. 

Question No. 10. “Are you affiliated with any organization or group that is 
antagonistic to the principles of our American form of government?” 

That is on the yellow form. 

Now, the white form, question No. 17: 

“Are you affiliated with any organization or group antagonistic to the principles 
of our American form of government? (Yes or no)—. Are you a member of any 


organization, society, group, or sect owing allegiance to a foreign government or 
rule? (Yes or no)—.” 


Mr. Warner. We had plenty of rebuffs from people who had to answer them 
or they wouldn’t get a job. 


Mr. StripLinc. Don’t you think the most effective way of removing these Com- 
munist influences—and I say Communist influences; I am not saying Communists; 
I am not accusing them all of being Communists—but don’t you think the most 
effective way is the pay-roll route? In other words, if the owners and producers 
cut these people off the pay-roll it would eliminate it much quicker than a con- 
gressional committee or crusades and so forth. 


Mr. WarNER. Well, that definitely would be. Of course, if you drop them out 
of pictures then the Communists have other ways of doing it. In New York I 
saw All of My Sons, written by Arthur Miller. Here are some of the lines: “Rich 
men are made ambassadors. Poor men are strung up by the thumbs.” 

Another line: “You can’t walk along the street and spit unless you hit a college 


man. 

They write about 21 cylinder heads that were broken. They can’t write about 
the 1,500,000 good airplane motors produced. These are the kind of things they 
write about. That play disgusted me. I almost got into a fist fight in the lobby. 

I said, “How dare they?” They wrote about 21 little cylinder heads that were 
cracked. And the play is a good play, but it has all of this stuff in it. In fact, 
it won the critics’ award in New York, and was directed by a chap named Elia 
Kazan who is now at Twentieth Century-Fox as a director. He directed Boomerang 
and is now going somewhere to make a picture for them. 

Mr. THomas. What is the new one? 
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Mr. Warner. Gentlemen’s Agreement. Can I say something off the record? 


Mr. Tuomas. Put it on the record. 

Mr. Warner. This fellow is also one of the mob. I know of him. I pass him 
by but won’t talk to him. 

Mr. SrripLinc. Doesn’t it kind of provoke you to pay them $1,000 or $2,000 a 
week and see them on the picket lines and joining all of these organizations and 
taking your money and trying to tear down a system that provides the money? 


Mr. Warner. That is absolutely correct... . 


Mr. WarNER. Screening pictures for subversive messages—that is the cardinal 
point. We watch everything. One fellow came up and objected and found fault 
with the destruction of the Indians and what not in order for the white men to 
build a railroad out West. Whether it is true or false I don’t know. I really 
don’t know because I wasn’t there. He said, “There is no reason why we can’t 
do that because it is in the school books. They have been writing about it for 
almost 100 years and it is a fact.” Then he recited a picture that we made about 
- the railroad barons, or whatever you want to call them in the East, a picture called 
Saratoga Trunk, directed by Sam Wood, a very fine man. If you saw that film you 
will remember Gary Cooper and Ingrid Bergman. It came out a couple of years 
ago. The men were trying to steal railroads from one another. I don’t know, 
they called them robber barons or something of that nature. They come back with 
those kinds of thing, “You permitted it in Saratoga Trunk and you don’t let it go 
here. That is the way I feel about it. This is really not about Indians. It is really 
about the building of the West.” They have the routine of the Indians and the 
colored folks. That is always their set-up. 


From: TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL GROSVENOR WOOD 


Mr. StTRIPLING. Mr. Wood, from time to time have pictures been produced by 
Hollywood which portray what we might call the sordid side of American life? 
Are you familiar with any pictures of that kind? 

Mr. SAMUEL GROSVENOR Woop. Well, I think there are all sides of life and I think 
they should be photographed. I would like to say that I think one of the great 
dangers to this business would be censorship because those people are so well 
organized that they would like to have censorship because then they would get 
their stooges in the position of censoring and then would have it in their pocket. 
And as far as the sordid side is concerned, I think you should tell all things in 
pictures. I think that if a story has a good point to it—I mean, Grapes of Wrath— 
things happen in America and I think we should show it. 

Mr. Srriptinc. I believe Mr. Johnston, when he appeared before the committee, 
made some mention of Russia’s desire to obtain certain pictures which might 
portray the worst side of the United States. Do you know of any pictures that 
they have endeavored to obtain to show in Russia? 

Mr. Woop. I don’t know as they would be anxious to show that picture, be- 
cause, after all, as poor as they were, they did have a piece of ground, and they 
did have an automobile, and they are at liberty to get the automobile and travel 
across the country. 
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Mr. SrripLinc. Speaking of Grapes of Wrath?” 


Mr. Woop. Yes; I don’t think he would be anxious to show that. He might 
have started it, but I think they would take it off if they did. 


Mr. StripLinc. Now, Mr. Wood, since so many Americans attend the motion 
pictures every week, you are certainly aware of the tremendous propaganda vehicle 
it affords. Do you feel that the Communists have succeeded in putting in pictures 
scenes which—or leaving scenes out of pictures—which indirectly attack our system 
of government? 

Mr. Woop. Well, unquestionably they are always trying. It is very difficult. for 
the American people to understand what you mean by Communist propaganda 
in pictures. You might refer to some picture, something is mentioned, and they 
say, “That is ridiculous, there is no propaganda there,” because they are looking 
for some howl for Stalin or showing the Russian way of life. But they don’t show 
that. They have nothing to sell. All they want to do is try to unsell America. 


Mr. StripLinc. That can be done just as effectively by leaving stuff out of pic- 
tures as by putting it in? 
Mr. Woop. Yes; they don’t want to show the American way of life. 


Mr. StRIPLING. Can you tell the committee whether or not in the past there 
have been efforts to discredit certain institutions of the American Government by 
constantly referring to the Members of Congress as being crooks, and so forth, in 
the pictures? 

Mr. Woop. I think there has been an effort. Of course, if you go back in pic- 
tures you will find frequently the banker or the man in public life; the doctor, 
any one of them would be the heavy in the picture. I think it is particularly bad 
if that is constantly shown, every night you go to the pictures. you see a dishonest 
banker, or Senator, you begin to think that the whole system is wrong. That is 
the way they work on it. They figure if you can break down or destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in the Government, or the gentlemen who are executing it, 
then it is a very simple thing to have a new idea for them—and, believe me, they 
have got one for you, too. 


From: TESTIMONY OF LOUIS B. MAYER 


Mr. H. A. SmirH. Going back to-the picture Song of Russia, I notice in your 
statement, Mr. Mayer, you state: 

The final script of Song of Russia was little more than a. pleasant musical 
romance—the story of a boy and girl that, except for the music of Tschaikowsky, 
might just as well have taken place in Switzerland or England or any other 
country on the earth. 

Is that your definite opinion on that particular picture?. 

Mr. Louis B. MAYER. Basically, yes. 

Mr. SmiTH. Don’t you feel the picture had scene after scene that grossly mis- 
represented Russia as it is today, or as it was at that time? 

Mr. Mayer. I never was in Russia, but you tell me how you would make a 
picture laid in Russia that would do any different than what we did there? 
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Mr. SMITH. Don’t you feel from what you have read, and from what you have 
heard from other people, that the scenes just did not depict Russia in one iota? 


Mr. Mayer. We did not attempt to depict Russia; we attempted to show a 
Russian girl entreating this American conductor to conduct a concert in her village 
where they have a musical festival every year and as it inevitably happens this girl 
fell-in love with the conductor, and he with her. Then we showed the attack 
of the Germans on the Russians and the war disrupted this union. 


Mr. RicHarp B. VaIL. I have but one question to ask of Mr. Mayer. I appreciate 
that his answer can only represent his opinion, but I believe that it will go far 
to relieve the American public concerning a-very puzzling question. Can you tell 
us, Mr. Mayer, just what motivates these writers and these actors whose incomes 
are in astronomical figures to embrace communism and to seek to destroy this free 
American Government that has afforded them their opportunity and has given 
them the place they occupy in the affections of the public and positions of power 
and affluence? 

Mr. MAYER. My own opinion is, Mr. Congressman, which I have expressed 
many times in discussion, I think they are cracked. It can’t be otherwise. 


From: TESTIMONY OF ADOLPH MENJOU 


Mr. StripLinc. Do you know X? 
Mr. MENJou. Yes, sir. 


Mr. StripLinc. He was identified before the committee yesterday by Mr. Sam 
Wood as being one who sought to put the Screen Directors Guild into the Red 
river. Do you consider X. to be a Communist? 


Mr. MENJovu. I don’t know whether he is a Communist or not. 

Mr. StRIPLING. Does he act like one? 

Mr. MENJou. In my opinion, he acts an awful lot like one. 

Mr. Striptinc. Did he ever make any statement to you relative to his— 


Mr. MeENjov. X., in his own house, said to me that capitalism in America was 
through and I would see the day when it was ended in America. A very strange 
statement from a man who earns upward of $250,000 a year, who owns a great deal 
of Los Angeles and Hollywood real estate. It is rather difficult to reconcile that. 


He is profiting by the capitalistic system, and yet he is against it. He told me so 
with his own lips. 


Mr. StripLinc. Mr. Menjou, what have been your observations regarding Com- 
munist activity in Hollywood in the past 10 years? We received testimony yesterday 
that their activity increased after 1936. 


Mr. Menjou. Well, I became very much interested as to what socialism was 
during the last war, when I was stationed in the birthplace of Karl Marx with 
the Fifth Division. It interested me greatly. I did a considerable amount of 
reading. I tried to wade through Das Kapital. It was a very difficult job.: I 
read the Max Eastman condensation of it. 
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Mr. StTRIPLING. Mr. Menjou, yesterday there was ‘placed in the record the salaries 
of three writers who were employed in the motion-picture industry, whose salaries 
exceeded $70,000 per year. They had been identified as Communists, and the com- 
mittee had records concerning these three men. How do you account for a person 
who would have such an income subscribing to the Communist philosophy? : 


Mr. MENjou. Well, Frederick Engels, who supported Karl Marx his entire life, 
was a millionaire. He had a very large textile factory in Germany and a very 
large one in England. We find crackpots everywhere. We have in California what 
I call the lunatic fringe, the political idiots, the morons, the dangerous Com- 
munists, and those who have yet to be convinced. I don’t accuse anybody, because 
we are curing people every day. 


Mr. RicHarp M. Nixon. Have you any other tests which you would apply which 
would indicate to you that people acted like Communists? 


Mr. Menjou. Well, I think attending any meetings at which Mr. Paul Robeson 
appeared and applauding or listening to his Communist songs in America, I would 
be ashamed to be seen in an audience doing a thing of that kind. 


Mr. Nixon. You indicated you thought a person acted like a Communist when 
he stated, as one person did to you, that capitalism was through. 


Mr. MENjou. That is not communistic per se, but it is very dangerous leaning, 
it is very close. I see nothing wrong with the capitalistic system, the new dynamic 
capitalism in America today. Mr. Stalin was very worried when ‘he talked to Mr. 
Stassen. He asked him four times when the great crash was coming in America. 
That is what they are banking on, a great crash, and I do not think it is coming. 


Mr. JoHN McDowELL. I would like to tell Mr. Menjou something to add to 
his already great knowledge of communism. Recently I have been examining the 
borders of the United States. I would like to tell you, Mr. Menjou, that within 
weeks, not months but weeks, bus loads of Communists have crossed the Ameri- 
can border. 


Mr. Menjou. That is right. We have no air border patrol, not a sufficient one, 
and we haven’t enough guards. The frontier is very long which we are guarding 
and it is very easy for people to infiltrate from Mexico over the border. 

There was a great, profitable industry in smuggling Chinese over the border. 
One of my good friends made a great deal of money doing it. 

I believe America should arm to the teeth. I believe in universal military 
training. I attended Culver Military Academy during the last war and enlisted as 
a private. Due to my military training I was soon made an officer and it taught 
me a great many things. I believe if I was told to swim the Mississippi River I 
would learn how to swim. Every young man should have military training. There 
is no better thing for a young man than military training for his discipline, for 
his manhood, for his courage, and for love of his country. I know it was good 
for me. It never did me any harm. 


From: TESTIMONY OF JOHN CHARLES MOFFITT 


Mr. StRipLinc. We will go back to your activities in the Anti-Nazi League. 
Mr. JoHN CHARLEs Morritr. During the period I referred to, the period between 
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the time I discovered that this was a Communist front organization and the period 
some 6 weeks later, there, when I resigned, I had several conversations with Mr. 
Biberman, Mr. Lawson, and others of that organization. 

During the course of it Mr. Lawson made this significant statement: He -said: 

As a writer do not try to write an entire Communist picture. 

He said: 

The producers will quickly identify it and it will be killed by the front office. 

He said: 

As a writer try to get 5 minutes of the Communist doctrine, 5 minutes of the 
party line in every script that you write. 

He said: 

Get that into an expensive scene, a scene involving expensive stars, large sets 
or many extras, because— 
he said: 
then even if it is discovered by the front office the business manager of the unit, 
the very watchdog of the treasury, the very servant of capitalism, in order to 
keep the budget from going too high, will resist the elimination of that scene. 
If you can make the message come from the mouth of Gary Cooper or some other 
important star who is unaware of what he is saying, by the time it is discovered 


he is in New York and a great deal of expense will be involved to bring him back 
and reshoot the scene. 


If you get the message into a scene employing many extras it will be very 
expensive to reshoot that scene because of the number of extras involved or the 
amount of labor that would be necessary to light and reconstruct a large set. 


That was the nucleus of what he said at that time. 


I later heard another statement by Mr. Lawson. That was made in the summer 
of 1941 when some young friends of mine who were attending what was purported 
to be a school for actors in Hollywood—I think it was on Labrea Boulevard—asked 
me to go over and hear one of the lectures, instructions on acting. 


I went over on this night and Mr. Lawson was the lecturer. During the course 
of the evening Mr. Lawson said this—and I think I quote it practically verbatim— 
Mr. Lawson said to these young men and women who were training for a career 
of acting, he said: 

It is your duty to further the class struggle by your performance. 

He said— 


If you are nothing more than an extra wearing white flannels on a country club 
veranda do your best to appear decadent, do your best to appear to be a snob; 
do your best to create class antagonism. 


He said— 

If you are an extra on a tenement street do your best to look downtrodden, do 
your best to look a victim of existing society. 

That rather amazed me, this inner circle of instruction on acting. I could pic- 
ture the chaos of a young lady who perhaps was assigned by Mr. Mayer to be the 
leading woman: in Lassie Come Home, who would go out and perform as ‘the 
leading woman in Waiting for Lefty. But that was what Mr. Lawson advised. 
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Mr StripLinc. Do you know whether V. J. Jerome ever collaborated with Hanns 
Eisler, either in Eisler’s articles or in songs which Hanns Eisler wrote the music for? 


Mr. Howarp Rusumore. I have a recollection of that, but it is only a vague 
one. I know that Eisler, as one of the bosses of. the American Communist Party, 
would have jurisdiction over Jerome. That would be self-evident. 


Mr. SrripLinc. In other words, Gerhart Eisler was Jerome’s boss? 


From: TESTIMONY OF MORRIE RYSKIND 


Mr. Morrie Ryskinp. When I came to Hollywood in 1935 or ’36 I had been a 
member of the Dramatists Guild in New York and of the Authors League. 
There was a fight on, apparently, to recognize this guild. Believing in collective 
bargaining, I saw no reason why writers shouldn’t have a guild, as actors have. 
I fought for the guild. After the Wagner Act the guild was recognized and I was 
made a member of the board of directors. We had roughly some 15 members on 
the board. Now, you have got to realize that most of us who are Americans are 
not used much to political trickery. Here we were, 15, and we thought everybody 
was in there pitching for the good of the guild. We found after a while—we 
were very naive—that about 7 of the 15 voted together on every doggone question 
that came up. The question didn’t have to be important. Whether the question 
was whether the next meeting should be on Friday, or whether we should ask the 
producers for better terms, it was always the same, with the result that these 
seven, although they constituted a minority, won every point. The rest, being 
Americans, would normally divide on any question. 


From: TESTIMONY OF GARY COOPER 


Mr. SrripLinc. Do you think that the Communist group or clique in Hollywood, 
whether it is in the Screen Actors Guild or the Screen Writers Guild, is a good 
influence or bad influence for the motion pictures generally? 

Mr. Gary Cooper. Well, to go back to one or two examples that I quoted be- 
fore, I think it is a very bad influence because it is very un-American. I mean, 
it is very shocking to hear someone with a lot of money say such a thing as, “The 
Constitution of the United States is 150 years out of date.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you believe as a prominent person in your field that it 
would be wise for us, the Congress, to pass legislation to outlaw the Communist 
Party in the United States? 

Mr. Cooper. I think it would be a good idea, although I have never read Karl 
Marx and I don’t know the basis of communism, beyond what I have picked up 
from hearsay. From what I hear, I don’t like it because it isn’t on the level. So 
I couldn’t possibly answer that question. 


From: TESTIMONY OF LEO McCAREY 


Mr. SrripLinc. Were Going My Way and the Bells of St. Marys two of the 
most popular pictures which you have produced in recent years, according to the 
box office? 
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Mr. Leo McCarey. According to the box office, they were both very successful. 
Mr. StRIPLING. They did very well? 

Mr. McCarey. Yes sir. 

Mr. StrIPLING. How did they do in Russia? 

Mr. McCarey. We haven’t received one ruble from Russia on either picture. 
Mr. SrripLinc. What is the trouble? 

Mr. McCarey. Well, I think I have a character in there that they do not like. 
Mr. SrripLinc. Bing Crosby? 

Mr. McCarey. No; God. 

Mr. StripLinc. Wasn’t Bing Crosby the star in both of these pictures? 

Mr. McCarey. He was the star in both pictures; yes, sir. 


From: TESTIMONY OF MRS. LELA E. ROGERS 


Mrs. Leta E. Rocers. I have here under date line of October 2, 1944, a copy 
of the Hollywood Reporter with a review of None But the Lonely Heart. The 
Hollywood Reporter is a Hollywood trade paper. I will read the criticism that 
I read at that time: 


The story, pitched in a low key, is moody and somber throughout, in the Russian 
manner and plods inexorably to its gloomy ending with only slight redemption in 
the ray of hope expressed in one of the final speeches. For the most part it 
moves slowly and takes time out for a bit of propaganda preachment whenever 


Director Clifford Odets, who also wrote the script for the Richard Lewellyn novel, 
felt the urge. 


Mr. StripLinc. Would you say that was a typical example of how a Communist 
would be successful in injecting propaganda? They refer there—they use the 
language, I believe, ‘propaganda preachment.” 

Mrs. Rocers. That is right. I think that this is a splendid example, this picture, 
of what type of propaganda Communists like to inject in motion pictures. 

Mr. StripLinc. Mrs. Rogers, Mr. Robert Taylor, and Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
among others, have testified that they would not act in a cast or picture in which 
Communists were in the cast, or in which Communist lines were written into the 
script. As your daughter’s manager, so to speak, have you and your daughter ever 
objected to or turned down scripts because you felt that there were lines in there 
for her to speak which you felt were un-American or Communist propaganda? 

Mrs. Rocers. Many times. 


Mr. StrIPLING. You have turned down many scripts for these reasons? 


Mrs. Rocers. Yes, sir. We turned down Sister Carrie, by Theodore Dreiser, 
because it was just as open propaganda as None But the Lonely Heart. 


From: TESTIMONY OF WALT DISNEY 


Mr. SmitH. Can you name any other individuals that were active at the time 
of the strike that you believe in your opinion are Communists? 
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Mr. WALTER E. Disney. Well, I feel that theré is one artist in my plant, that 
came in there, he came in about 1938, and he sort of stayed in the background, 
he wasn’t too active, but he was the real brains of this, and I believe he is a 
Communist. His name is X. . . . I looked into his record and I found that, No. 1, 
that he had no religion and, No. 2, that he had spent considerable time at the 
Moscow Art Theater studying art direction, or something. 


From: TESTIMONY OF ROBERT KENNY 


Mr. Kenny. Mr. Chairman, if you will recall, at the outset of this hearing Mr. 
Crum and I made a motion to quash the subpenas addressed to Mr. Lawson and 
some 18 other witnesses whom we represent. You indicated, at that time that this 
would be the appropriate occasion at which to present our arguments for the 
quashing of the subpenas, on the ground that this committee is illegal and un- 
constitutional, both in the manner in which the authority given to it by the 
Congress has been executed, and by the terms of that authority itself. 

Can you proceed at this time with that motion? Also, Mr. Crum has a motion 
relating to the recalling of certain witnesses, with an opportunity to examine them. 

I would like to present the motion to quash first, Mr. Chairman, if you please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Kenny, didn’t you give us a brief in connection with that 
motion? 

Mr. KENNY. There has been a brief submitted. However, I would like the 
opportunity to argue it orally, to point out to the committee that it has no legal 
or constitutional power to proceed and _ that therefore— 

Mr. StripLinc. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. KENNY (continuing). These motions should be quashed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute. 

Mr. Kenny, do you have any additional information that was not in the brief 


Mr. Kenny. I think we have additional information based on the conduct of 
the— 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, do you have it? 

Mr. KENNY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Crum. We have it here. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am listening to Mr. Kenny. 

Mr. Kenny. We do, based on the conduct of this committee last week. We 
think two additional evidences of the illegality of this committee came out: 

1. In attempts by members of the committee to dictate to various producers the 
content of films that are to be produced; and 

2. An effort indicated by questioning to induce the motion-picture producers 
to create a blacklist, to hire men not on the basis of ability, but on the basis of 
political beliefs. 

Now, both of these, we say, indicate an unconstitutional purpose, a purpose to 
invade the domain protected by the first amendment, which is the provision that 
Congress shall pass no law invading the freedom of speech or of conscience. And 
as to—— 
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The CHAIRMAN. Those two points, then, constitutes your additional information? 

Mr. KENNY. Those two, plus, of course—we have a statement on that which we 
could file. 

Mr. StripLinc. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute. 

Mr. Kenny, aside from any statement that you may have, your additional points 
are the two that you mentioned, that is, dictation and the creation of a blacklist; 
that is correct, is it? 


Mr. KENNY. Those are the points. 
We said at the outset that this committee. was illegal and unconstitutional—— 


The CHairMaNn. I know.:.All right, Mr. Stripling, you may be heard. 


Mr. Striptinc. Mr. Chairman, the point which Mr. Kenny has set forth—if he 
has a remedy it is in the courts of the land and not before a committee of Con- 
gress. A committee of Congress can no more set aside a law than it can do any 
‘other thing. Therefore, Mr. Kenny should go into court, if he seeks any remedy 
on the points which he has submitted to the committee. I see no point for the 
committee to interrupt its proceedings to permit Mr. Kenny to stand up and make 
a lot of points which he knows are out’of order before this tribunal. 


Mr. KENNY. Just one brief response to that, and that is: The committee is the 
servant of the Constitution, just as much as the citizen is, and certainly Congress 
should be given the opportunity, or any committee of Congress, to consider whether 
or not it is proceeding constitutionally. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Stripling says, that the courts are open, but I believe 
that the first opportunity should. be given the person who first is accused of pro- 
ceeding illegally. 

Now, the committee has this-opportunity at this time to consider the basic con- 
stitutional principles under which it is proceeding, and I think it would be the 
first time that this committee ever has done that. I think, if we are given that 
opportunity, the committee might well rule with us, if they can hear our argu- 
-ments out and give them full consideration. 


The CuairmMan. All right, Mr. Kenny, we have read your brief very caretully. 
In view of the additional points, however, which you bring up, why, the committee 
will now take under consideration the whole question, not only based.on your 
original brief, but also these additional points. 

The committee will go into executive session until we have concluded. 

Mr. Crum. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that you consider our motion to cross- 
‘examine—— 

The Cuatrman. The meeting will be in recess. The committee will leave the 
room and go into executive session. 

Mr. Crum. May we hand these to you, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. . Yes; glad to have them. 

Mr. Crum. Thank you. 

(The committee went into executive session.) 

The CuairMAN. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Kenny, this is the unanimous decision of this subcommittee. It is the deci- 
sion on the brief which you submitted, plus the two additional points. 
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Mr. KENNY. Yes. r 


The CuatrMan. No committee of Congress has the right to establish its own 
legality or constitutionality. A committee of Congress cannot disqualify itself from 
the provisions of the law. We operate under Public Law 601. We cannot set 
aside this law to suit the convenience of certain witnesses or their counsel. As a 


former attorney general of the State of California you certainly know that your 
remedy, if any, is in the courts. 
Mr. Stripling, the first witness. 


Mr. Crum. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, StripLinc. Mr. John Howard Lawson. 

Mr. Crum. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHairMAN. I am sorry— 

Mr. CruM. May I request the right of cross-examination? 

I ask you to bring back and permit us to cross-examine the witnesses, Adolph 


Menjou, Fred Niblo, John Charles Moffitt, Richard Macauley, Rupert Hughes, 
Sam Wood, Ayn Rand, James McGuinness—— 


The CHairMan. The request—— 


Mr. Crum. Howard Rushmore— 
(The chairman pounding gavel.) 


Mr. Crum. Morrie Ryskind, Oliver Carlson—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is denied. 

Mr. Crum. In order to show that these witnesses lied. 
The CHAIRMAN. That request is denied. 


From: TESTIMONY OF JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 


(The following exchange is typical of the hearings of those accused of being 
Communists.) 


Mr. JoHN Howarp Lawson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which I wish 
to make—— 


The CuHairMan. Well, all right; let me see your statement. 
(Statement handed to the chairman.) 


My. STRIPLING. Do you have a copy of that? 
Mr. Crum. We can get you copies. 


The CuarrMan. I don’t care to read any more of the statement. The statement 
will not be read. I read the first line. 


Mr. Lawson. You have spent 1 week vilifying me before the American public—— 
The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute—— 


Mr. Lawson. And you refuse to allow me to make a statement on my rights as 
an American citizen. 


The CHairMan, I refuse you to make the statement, because of the first sentence 
in your statement. That statement is not pertinent to the inquiry. 
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Now, this is a congressional committee—a congressional committee set up by law. 
We must have orderly procedure, and we are going to have orderly procedure. 

Mr. Stripling, identify the witness. 

Mr. Lawson. The rights of American citizens are important in this room here, 
and I intend to stand up for those rights, Congressman Thomas. 

Mr. StRIPLING. Mr. Lawson, will you state your full name, please? 

Mr. Lawson. I wish to protest against the unwillingness of this committee to 
read a statement, when you permitted Mr. Warner, Mr. Mayer, and others to read 
statements in this room. 

My name is John Howard Lawson... . 

Mr. Srriptinc. Are you a member of the Screen Writers Guild? 


Mr. Lawson. The raising of any question here in regard to membership, political 
beliefs, or affiliation—— 


Mr. StripLinc. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Lawson. Is absolutely beyond the powers of this committee. 
Mr. StripPLinc. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Lawson. But—— 

(The chairman pounding gavel.) 


Mr. Lawson. It is a matter of public record that I am a member of the Screen 
Writers Guild. 


Mr. Stripxinc. I ask—— 
[Applause.] 


The Cuairman. I want to caution the people in the audience: You are the guests 
of this committee and you will have to maintain order at all times. I do not care 
for any applause or any demonstrations of one kind or another. 


Mr. Striptinc. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am also going to request that you instruct 
the witness to be responsive to the questions. 


The CuarrMan. I think the witness will be more responsive to the questions. 
Mr. Lawson. Mr. Chairman, you permitted—— 
The CHAIRMAN (pounding gavel). Never mind— 


Mr. Lawson (continuing). Witnesses in this room to make answers of three or 
four or five hundred words to questions here. 


The CHarRMAN. Mr. Lawson, you will please be responsive to these questions and 
not continue to try to disrupt these hearings. 


Mr. Lawson. I am not on trial here, Mr. Chairman. This committee is on trial 
here before the American people. Let us get that straight. 


The CHairMAN. We don’t want you to be on trial. 


Mr. StripLinc. Mr. Lawson, how long have you been a member of the Screen 
Writers Guild? 


Mr. Lawson. Since it was founded in its present form, in 1933. 
Mr. StripLinc. Have you ever held any office in the guild? 


Mr. Lawson. The question of whether I have held office is also a question which 
is beyond the purview of this committee. 
(The chairman pounding gavel.) 
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Mr. Lawson. It is an invasion of the right of association under the Bill of Rights 
of this country. ‘ 

The CHairMAN, Please be responsive to the question. 

Mr. Lawson. It is also a matter—— 

(The chairman pounding gavel.) 

Mr. Lawson. Of public record—— 


The CHAIRMAN. You asked to be heard. Through your attorney, you asked to be 
heard, and we want you to be heard. And if you don’t care to be heard, then we 
will excuse you and we will put the record in without your answers. 

Mr. Lawson. I wish to frame my own answers to your questions, Mr. Chairman, 
and I intend to do so. 

The CuHairMAN. And you will be responsive to the questions or you will be ex- 
cused from the witness stand. 


Mr. Lawson. I will frame my own answers, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead, Mr. Stripling. 


Mr. StRipcinc. I repeat the question, Mr. Lawson: 

Have you ever held any position in the Screen Writers Guild? 

Mr. Lawson. I stated that it is outside the purview of the rights of this committee 
to inquire into any form of association—— 

The CHairMAN. The Chair will determine what is in the purview of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lawson. My rights as an American citizen are no less than the responsibilities 
of this committee of Congress, 

The CHairMan. Now, you are just making a big scene for yourself and getting all 
“het up”. [Laughter.] 

Be responsive to the questioning, just the same as all the witnesses have. You are 
no different from the rest. 

Go ahead, Mr. Stripling. 

Mr. Lawson. I am being treated differently from the rest. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not being treated differently. 


Mr. Lawson. Other witnesses have made statements, which included quotations 
from books, references to material which had no connection whatsoever with the 
interest of this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. We will determine whether it has connection. 

Now, you go ahead—— 

Mr. Lawson. It is absolutely beyond the power of this committee to inquire into 
my association in any organization. 


The CHairMAN. Mr. Lawson, you will have to stop or you will leave the witness 
stand. And you will leave the witness stand because you are in contempt. That is 
why you will leave the witness stand. And if you are just trying to force me to put 
you in contempt, you-won’t have to try much harder. You know what has happened 
to a lot of people that have been in contempt of this committee this year, don’t you? 


Mr. Lawson. I am glad you have made it perfectly clear that you are going to 
threaten and intimidate the witnesses, Mr. Chairman. 
(The chairman pounding gavel.) 
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Mr. Lawson. I am an American and I am not at all easy to intimidate, and don’t 
think I am. 
(The chairman pounding gavel.) 


Mr. Stripinc. Mr. Lawson, I repeat the question. Have you ever held any posi- 
tion in the Screen Writers Guild? 


Mr. Lawson. I have stated that the question is illegal. But it is a matter of public 
record that I have held many offices in the Screen Writers Guild. 


From: TESTIMONY OF ERIC ALLEN JOHNSTON 


Mr. Eric ALLEN JOHNSTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’m not here to try to whitewash Hollywood, and I’m not here to help sling a tar 
brush at it, either. 

I want to stick to the facts as I see them. 

There are several points I’d like to make to this committee. 

The first one is this: A damaging impression of Hollywood has spread all over 
the country as a result of last week’s hearings. You have a lot of sensational tes- 
timony about Hollywood. From some of it the public will get the idea that Holly- 
wood is running over with Communists and communism. 

I believe the impression which has gone out is the sort of scare-head stuff which 
is grossly unfair to a great American industry. It must be a great satisfaction to the 
Communist leadership in this country to have people believe that Hollywood Com- 
munists are astronomical in number and almost irresistible in power. 

Now, what are the facts? Not everybody in Hollywood is a Communist. I have 
said before that undoubtedly there are Communists in Hollywood, but in my 
opinion the percentage is extremely small. 

I have had a number of close looks at Hollywood in the last 2 years, and I have 
looked at it through the eyes of an average businessman. I recognize that as the 
world’s capital of show business, there is bound to be a lot of show business in 
Hollywood. There is no business, Mr. Chairman, like show business. But underneath 
there is the solid foundation of patriotic, hard-working, decent citizens. Making 
motion pictures is hard work. You just don’t dash off a motion picture between 
social engagements. 

The great bulk of Hollywood people put their jobs first. But I can assure you 
you won't find a community in the country where hearts are any bigger or the 
purses more open when it comes to helping out worthy endeavors. Take any na- 
tional campaign for the public good, and you'll find Hollywood people contributing 
their time and their money. 

Every other country in the world is trying to build up its motion-picture industry, 
and I can verify that, having just traveled in 12 countries in Europe where they 
are all trying to build up their motion-picture industry. These governments are 
trying to do it through government subsidies and devices of all kinds. The American 
motion-picture industry grew by its own efforts. It has rejected subsidies and Gov- 
ernment assistance. It wants no hand-out from Government. All it asks is a fair 
share and a chance to live and to grow and to serve its country without being 
unfairly condemned and crucified. 
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I wind up my first point with a request of this committee. The damaging impres- 
sion about Hollywood should be corrected. I urge your committee to do so in these 
public hearings. 

There is another damaging impression which should be corrected. The report of 
the subcommittee said that some of the most flagrant Communist propaganda films 
were produced as the result of White House pressure. This charge has been com- 
pletely refuted by the testimony before you. 

My second point includes another request of the committee. 

The report of your subcommittee stated that you had a list of all pictures pro- 
duced in Hollywood in the last 8 years which contained Communist propaganda. 
Your committee has not made this list public. Until the list is made public the 
industry stands condemned by unsupported generalizations, and we are denied the 
opportunity to refute these charges publicly. 

Again, I remind the committee that we have offered to put on a special showing 
of any or all of the pictures which stand accused so that you can see for yourselves 
what’s in them. The contents of the pictures constitute the only proof. 

Unless this evidence is presented and we are given the chance to refute it in these 
hearings, it is the obligation of the committee to absolve the industry from the 
charges against it. 

Now, I come to my third point—a vitally important one to every American and 
to the system under which we live. 

It is free speech. 

Now, I’ve been advised by some persons to lay off it. I’ve been told that if I 
mentioned it I’d be playing into the hands of Communists. But nobody has a 
monopoly on the issue of free speech in this country. I’m not afraid of being right, 
even if that puts me in with the wrong company. I’ve been for free speech ever 
since I first read the lives of great men of the past who fought and died for this 
principle—and that was in grade school. 

There is nothing I can add to what every great American has said on the subject 
since the founding of the Republic. Our freedoms would become empty and mean- 
ingless without the keystone of our freedom arch—freedom of speech—freedom to 
speak, to hear, and to see. 

When I talk about freedom of speech in connection with this hearing, I mean 
just this: You don’t need to pass a law to choke off free speech or seriously curtail 
it. Intimidation or coercion will do it just as well. You can’t make good and honest 
motion pictures in an atmosphere of fear. 

I intend to use every influence at my command to keep the screen free. I don’t 
propose that Government shall tell the motion-picture industry, directly or by 
coercion, what kind of pictures it ought to make. I am as whole-souledly against 
that as I would be against dictating to the press or the radio, to the book publishers 
or to the magazines. 

One of the most amazing paradoxes has grown out of this hearing. At one point 
we were accused of making Communist propaganda by not making pictures which 
show the advantages of our system. In other words, we were accused of putting 
propaganda on the screen by keeping it out. 

That sort of reasoning is a little staggering, especially when you know the story 
of American pictures in some foreign countries. We are accused of Communist 
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propaganda at home, but in Communist-dominated countries in Europe our motion- 
picture films are banned because they contain propaganda for capitalism. 

We can’t be communistic and capitalistic at one and the same time. I’ve said it 
before, and I’d like to repeat it. There is nothing more feared or hated in Com- 
munist countries than the American motion picture. 

To sum up this point: We insist on our rights to decide what will or will not 
go in our pictures. We are deeply conscious of the responsibility this freedom in- 
volves, but we have no intention to violate this trust by permitting subversive 
propaganda in our films. 

Now, my next point is this: 

When I was before this committee last March, I said that I wanted to see Com- 
munists exposed. I still do. I’m heart and soul for it. An exposed Communist is an 
unarmed Communist. Expose them, but expose them in the traditional American 
manner, 

But I believe that when this committee or any other agency undertakes to expose 
communism it must be scrupulous to avoid tying a red tag on innocent people by 
indiscriminate labeling. 

It seems to me it is getting dangerously easy to call a man a Communist without 
proof or even reasonable suspicion. When a distinguished leader of the Republican 
Party in the United States Senate is accused of following the Communist Party line 
for introducing a housing bill, it is time, gentlemen, to give a little serious thought 
to the dangers of thoughtless smearing by gossip and hearsay. 

Senator Robert Taft isn’t going to worry about being called a Communist. But 
not every American is a Senator Taft who can properly ignore such an accusation. 
Most of us in America are just little people, and loose charges can hurt little people. 
They take away everything a man has—his livelihood, his reputation, and his per- 
sonal dignity. 

When just one man is falsely damned as a Communist in an hour like this when 
the Red issue is at white heat, no one of us is safe. 

Gentlemen, I maintain that preservation of the rights of the individual is a proper 
duty for this Committee on Un-American Activities. This country’s entire tradition 
is based on the principle that the individual is a higher power than the state; that 
the state owes its authority to the individual, and must treat him accordingly. 

Expose communism, but don’t put any American who isn’t a Communist in a 
concentration camp of suspicion. We are not willing to give up our freedoms to 
save our freedoms. 

I now come to my final point: 


What are we going to do positively and constructively about combating com- 
munism? It isn’t enough to be anti-Communist any more than it is to be anti- 
smallpox. You can still die from smallpox if you haven’t used a serum against it. 
A positive program is the best antitoxin for the plague of communism. 

Communism must have breeding grounds. Men and women who have a reasonable 
measure of opportunity aren’t taken in by the prattle of Communists. Revolutions 
plotted by frustrated intellectuals at cocktail parties won't get anywhere if we wipe 
out the potential causes of communism. The most effective way is to make democ- 


racy work for greater opportunity, for greater participation, for greater security for 
all our people. 
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The real breeding ground of communism is in the slums. It is everywhere where 
people haven’t enough to eat or enough to wear through no fault of their own. 
Communism hunts misery, feeds on misery, and profits by it. 

Freedoms walk hand-in-hand with abundance. That has been the history of 
America. It has been the American story. It turned the eyes of the world to America, 
because America gave reality to freedom, plus abundance when it was still an idle 
daydream in the rest of the world. 

We have been the greatest exporter of freedom, and the world is hungry for it. 
Today it needs our wheat and our fuel to stave off hunger and fight off cold, but 
hungry and cold as they may be, men always hunger for freedom. 

We want to continue to practice and to export freedom. 

If we fortify our democracy to. lick want, we will lick communism—here and 
abroad. Communists can hang all the iron curtains they like, but they’ll never be 
able to shut out the story of a land where free men walk without fear and live with 
abundance. 


HOt 
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MESSAGE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In the State of the Union message on Jan. 7, 1948, I spoke of five great goals 
toward which we should strive in our constant effort to strengthen our democracy 
and improve the welfare of our people. The first of these is to secure fully our 
essential human rights. I am now presenting to the Congress my recommendations 
for legislation to carry us forward toward that goal. 

This nation was founded by men and women who sought these shores that they 
might enjoy greater freedom and greater opportunity than they had known before. 
The founders of the United States proclaimed to the world the American belief 
that all men are created equal, and that Governments are instituted to secure the 
inalienable rights with which all men are endowed. In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States, they eloquently expressed the 
aspirations of all mankind for equality and freedom. 

These ideals inspired the peoples of other lands and their practical fulfillment 
made the United States the hope of the oppressed everywhere. Throughout our 
history men and women of all colors and creeds, of all races and religions, have 
come to this country to escape tyranny and discrimination. Millions strong, they 
have helped build this democratic nation and have constantly reinforced our devo- 
tion to the great ideals of liberty and equality. 


With those who preceded them, they have helped to fashion and strengthen our 
American faith—a faith that can be simply stated: 

We believe that all men are created equal and that they have the right to equal 
justice under law. 

We believe that all men have the right to freedom of thought and of expression 
and the right to worship as they please. 

We believe that all men are entitled to equal opportunities for jobs, for homes, 
for good health and for education. 

We believe that all men should have a voice in their government and that govern- 
ment should protect, not usurp, the rights of the people. 

These are the basic civil rights which are the source and the support of our de- 
mocracy. 

Today, the American people enjoy more freedom and opportunity than ever be- 
fore. Never in our history has there been better reason to hope for the complete 
realization of the ideals of liberty and equality. 

We shall not, however, finally achieve the ideals for which this nation was 
founded so long as any American suffers discrimination as a result of his race, or 
religion, or color, or the land of origin of his forefathers. 
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Unfortunately, there still are examples—flagrant examples—of discrimination 
which are utterly contrary to our ideals. Not all groups of our population are free 
from the fear of violence. Not all groups are free to live and work where they 
please or to improve their conditions of life by their own efforts. Not all groups 
enjoy the full privileges of citizenship and participation in the government under 
which they live. 

We cannot be satisfied until all our people have equal opportunities for jobs, 
for homes, for education, for health and for political expression, and until all our 
people have equal protection under the law. 

One year ago I appointed a committee of fifteen distinguished Americans and 
asked them to appraise the condition of our civil rights and to recommend appro- 
priate action by Federal, State and local governments. 

The committee’s appraisal has resulted in a frank and revealing report. This re- 
port emphasizes that our basic human freedoms are better cared for and more 
vigilantly defended than ever before. But it also makes clear that there is a serious 
gap between our ideals and some of our practices. This gap must be closed. 

This will take the strong efforts of each of us individually, and all of us acting 
together through voluntary organizations and our governments. 


The protection of civil rights begins with the mutual respect for the rights of 
others which all of us should practice in our daily lives. Through organizations in 
every community in all parts of the country we must continue to develop practical, 
workable arrangements for achieving greater tolerance and brotherhood. 

The protection of civil rights is the duty of every government which derives its 
powers from the consent of the people. This is equally true of local, state and 
national governments. There is much that the states can and should do at this time 
to extend their protection of civil rights. Wherever the law enforcement measures 
of State and local governments are inadequate to discharge this primary function 
of government, these measures should be strengthened and improved. 

The Federal Government has a clear duty to see that constitutional guarantees of 
individual liberties and of equal protection under the laws are not denied or 
abridged anywhere in our Union. That duty is shared by all three branches of the 
Government, but it can be fulfilled only if the Congress enacts modern, comprehen- 
sive civil rights laws, adequate to the needs of the day, and demonstrating our con- 
tinuing faith in the free way of life. 


I recommend, therefore, that the Congress enact legislation at this session directed 
toward the following specific objectives: 


1. Establishing a permanent Commission on Civil Rights, a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Civil Rights, and a Civil Rights Division in the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

2. Strengthening existing civil rights statutes, 

3. Providing Federal protection against lynching. 

4, Protecting more adequately the right to vote. 

5. Establishing a Fair Employment Practice Commission to prevent unfair dis- 
crimination in employment. 

6. Prohibiting discrimination in interstate transportation facilities. 


Has 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: 


7. Providing home rule and suffrage in Presidential elections for the residents of 
the District of Columbia. 


8. Providing statehood for Hawaii and Alaska and a greater measure of self-gov- 
ernment for our island possessions. 


9. Equalizing the opportunities for residents of the United States to become 
naturalized citizens. 


10. Settling the evacuation claims of Japanese-Americans. 


As a first step, we must strengthen the organization of the Federal Government in 
order to enforce civil rights legislation more adequately and to watch over the state 
of our traditional liberties. 

I recommend that the Congress establish a permanent Commission on Civil 
Rights, reporting to the President. The Commission should continuously review our 
civil rights policies and practices, study specific problems and make recommenda- 
tions to the President at frequent intervals. It should work with other agencies of 
the Federal Government, with state and local governments and with private organi- 
zations. 

I also suggest that the Congress establish a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Civil Rights. This committee should make a continuing study of legislative matters 
relating to civil rights and should consider means of improving respect for and 
enforcement of those rights. 

These two bodies together should keep all of us continuously aware of the con- 
dition of civil rights in the United States and keep us alert to opportunities to im- 
prove their protection. 

To provide for better enforcement of Federal civil rights laws, there will be estab- 
lished a Division of Civil Rights in the Department of Justice. I recommend that 
the Congress provide for an additional assistant Attorney General to supervise this 
division. 

I recommend that the Congress amend and strengthen the existing provisions of 
Federal law which safeguard the right to vote and the right to safety and security 
of person and property. These provisions are the basis for our present civil rights 
enforcement program. 

Section 51 of Title 18 of the United States Code, which now gives protection to 
citizens in the enjoyment of rights secured by the Constitution or Federal laws, 
needs to be strengthened in two respects. In its present form, this section protects 
persons only if they are citizens, and it affords protection only against conspiracies 
by two or more persons. 

This protection should be extended to all inhabitants of the United States. 
Whether or not they are citizens and should be afforded against infringement by 
persons acting individually, as well as in conspiracy. 

Section 52 of Title 18 of the United States Code, which now gives general protec- 
tion to individuals against the deprivation of Federally secured rights by public 
officers, has proved to be inadequate in some cases because of the generality of its 
language. An enumeration of the principal rights protected under this section is 
needed to make more definite and certain the protection which the section affords. 


A specific Federal measure is needed to deal with the crime of lynching—against 
which I cannot speak too strongly. 
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It is a principle of our democracy, written into 6ur Constitution, that every per- 
son accused of an offense against the law shall have a fair, orderly trial in an im- 
partial court. We have made great progress towards this end, but I regret to say 
that lynching has not yet finally disappeared from our land. So long as one person 
walks in fear of lynching, we shall not have achieved equal justice under law. 

I call upon the Congress to take decisive action against this crime. 


Under the Constitution, the right of all properly qualified citizens to vote is be- 
yond question. 

Yet the exercise of this right is still subject to interference. Some individuals are 
prevented from voting by isolated acts of intimidation. Some whole groups are pre- 
vented by outmoded policies prevailing in certain states or communities. 

We need stronger statutory protection of the right to vote. I urge the Congress to 
enact legislation forbidding interference by public officers or private persons with 
the right of qualified citizens to participate in primary, special and general elections 
in which Federal officers are to be chosen. This legislation should extend to elec- 
tions for state as well as Federal officers in so far as interference with the right to 
vote results from discriminatory action by public officers based on race, color, or 
other unreasonable classification. 

Requirements for the payment of poll taxes also interfere with the right to vote. 
There are still seven states which, by their Constitutions, place this barrier between 
their citizens and the ballot box. The American people would welcome voluntary 
action on the part of these states to remove this barrier. 

Nevertheless, I believe the Congress should enact measures insuring that the right 
to vote in elections for Federal officers shall not be contingent upon the payment of 
taxes. 

I wish to make it clear that the enactment of the measures I have recommended 
will in no sense result in Federal conduct of elections. They are designed to give 
qualified citizens Federal protection of their right to vote. The actual conduct of 
elections, as always, will remain the responsibility of state governments. 


We in the United States believe that all men are entitled to equality of opportu- 
nity. Racial, religious and other invidious forms of discrimination deprive the indi- 
vidual of an equal chance to develop and utilize his talents and to enjoy the re- 
wards of his efforts. 

Once more I repeat my request that the Congress enact fair employment practice 
legislation prohibiting discrimination in employment based on race, color, religion 
or national origin. The legislation should create a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission with authority to prevent discrimination by employers and labor unions, 
trade and professional associations and Government agencies and employment bu- 
reaus. 

The degree of effectiveness which the wartime Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee attained shows that it is possible to equalize job opportunity by Government 
action, and thus to eliminate the influence of prejudice in employment. 

The channels of interstate commerce should be open to all Americans on a basis 
of complete equality. The Supreme Court has recently declared unconstitutional 
state laws requiring segregation on public carriers in interstate travel. Company 
regulations must not be allowed to replace institutional state laws. I urge the Con- 
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gress to prohibit discrimination and segregation, in the use of interstate transportas 
tion facilities, by both public officers and the employees of private companies. 


I am in full accord with the principle of local self-government for residents of the 
District of Columbia. In addition, I believe that the Constitution should be amend- 
ed to extend suffrage in Presidential elections to the residents of the district. 

The District of Columbia should be a true symbol of American freedom and 
democracy for our own people and for the people of the world. It is my earnest 
hope that the Congress will promptly give the citizens of the District of Columbia 
their own local, elective government. 

They themselves can then deal with the inequalities arising from segregation in 
the schools and other public facilities and from racial barriers to places of public 
accommodation which now exist for one-third of the district’s population. 

The present inequalities in essential services are primarily a problem for the Dis- 
trict itself, but they are also of great concern to the whole nation. Failing local 
corrective action in the near future, the Congress should enact a model civil rights 
law for the nation’s capital. 


The present political status of our territories and possessions impairs the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights by their residents. 

I have in the past recommended legislation granting statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii, and organic acts for Guam and American Samoa, including a grant of citi- 
zenship to the people of these Pacific islands. I repeat these recommendations. 

Furthermore, the residents of the Virgin Islands should be granted an increasing 
measure of self-government and the people of Puerto Rico should be allowed to 
choose their form of government and their ultimate status with respect to the 
United States. 


All properly qualified legal residents of the United States should be allowed to 
become citizens without regard to race, color, religion or national origin. 

The Congress has recently removed the bars which formerly prevented persons 
from China, India and the Philippines from becoming naturalized citizens. I urge 
the Congress to remove the remaining racial or nationality barriers which stand in 
the way of citizenship for some residents of our country. 

During the last war more than 100,000 Japanese-Americans were evacuated from 
their homes in the Pacific States solely because of their racial origin. Many of these 
people suffered property and business losses as a result of this forced evacuation and 
through no fault of their own. 

The Congress has before it legislation establishing a procedure by which claims 
based upon these losses can be promptly considered and settled. I trust that favor- 
able action on this legislation will soon be taken. 

The legislation I have recommended for enactment by the Congress at the present 
session is a minimum program if the Federal Government is to fulfill its obligation 
of insuring the Constitutional guarantees of individual liberties and of equal pro- 
tection under the law. 

Under the authority of existing law, the Executive Branch is taking every pos- 
sible action to improve the enforcement of the Civil Rights Statutes and to elim- 
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inate discrimination in Federal employment, in providing Federal services and faci- 
lities, and in the Armed Forces. 

I have already referred to the establishment of the Civil Rights Division of the 
Department of Justice. The Federal Bureau of Investigation will work closely with 
this new division in the investigation of Federal Civil Rights Cases. Specialized 
training is being given to the Bureau’s agents so that they may render more effec- 
tive service in this difficult field of law enforcement. 


It is the settled policy of the United States Government that there shall be no 
discrimination in Federal employment or in providing Federal services and facilities. 
Steady progress has been made toward this objective in recent years. I shall shortly 
issue an Executive Order containing a comprehensive restatement of the Federal 
non-discrimination policy, together with appropriate measures to ensure compliance, 

During the recent war and in the years since its close we have made much progress 
toward equality of opportunity in our Armed Services without regard to race, color, 
religion or national origin. I have instructed the Secretary of Defense to take steps 
to have the remaining instances of discrimination in the Armed Services eliminated 
as rapidly as possible. The personnel policies and practices of all the Services in this 
regard will be made consistent. 

I have instructed the Secretary of the Army to investigate the status of civil rights 
in the Panama Canal Zone with a view to eliminating such discrimination as may 
exist there, If legislation is necessary, I shall make appropriate recommendations to 
the Congress. 

The position of the United States in the world today makes it especially urgent 
that we adopt these measures to secure for all our people their essential rights. 

The peoples of the world are faced with the choice of freedom or enslavement, a 
choice between a form of government which harnesses the State in the service of the 
individual and a form of government which chains the individual to the needs of 
the State. 


We in the United States are working in company with other nations who share 
our desire for enduring world peace and who believe with us that, above all else, 
men must be free. We are striving to build a world family of nations—a world 
where men may live under governments of their own choosing and under laws of 
their own making. 

As part of that endeavor, the Commission on Human Rights of the United Na- 
tions is now engaging in preparing an international bill of human rights by which 
the nations of the world may bind themselves by international covenant to give 
effect to basic human rights and fundamental freedoms. We have played a leading 
role in this undertaking designed to create a world order of law and justice fully 
protective of the rights and the dignity of the individual. 

To be effective in these efforts, we must protect our civil rights so that by pro- 
viding all our people with the maximum enjoyment of personal freedom and per- 
sonal opportunity we shall be a stronger nation—stronger in our leadership, stronger 
in our moral position, stronger in the deeper satisfactions of a united citizenry. 

We know that our democracy is not perfect. But we do know that it offers a 
fuller, freer, happier life to our people than any totalitarian nation has ever offered. 


DOF 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


If we wish to inspire the peoples of the world whose freedom is in jeopardy, if 
we wish to restore hope to those who have already lost their civil liberties, if we 
wish to fulfill the promise that is ours, we must correct the remaining imperfections 
in our practice of democracy. 


We know the way. We need only the will. 
(February 2, 1948) 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE SUPREME COURT, 1946* 


I. RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


(1) Mormons. Two cases involving Mormons were decided by the 
Supreme Court. In the Cleveland case several members of a Mormon 
sect, known as Fundamentalists, were involved. Fundamentalists not 
only believe in polygamy but also practice it. In this case several 
Fundamentalists had plural wives, and each transported at least one 
plural wife across state lines, either for the purpose of cohabiting with 
her, or for the purpose of aiding another member of the sect in such 
a project. They were convicted of violating the Mann Act, which 
makes it an offense to transport in interstate commerce “any woman 
or girl for the purpose of prostitution or debauchery, or for any other 
immoral purpose.” The question in the case was whether plural mar- 
riages come within the meaning of the phrase “for any other immoral 
purpose.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas, in his opinion for the majority of the Court, 
said that while the Mann Act was aimed primarily at the use of inter- 
state commerce for the conduct of the white slave business, it was also 
aimed at debauchery, which implies no financial transaction. The 
Act, therefore, is not restricted to use of interstate commerce for the 
purpose of commercialized sex. Polygamous marriages are “notorious” 
examples of promiscuity. Polygamous practices have long been branded 
as immoral in the law. To use interstate commerce as a means for 
effectuating polygamous marriages is to attempt through such means 
to effectuate sexual immorality. The Court held that polygamy falls 
within the ban of the Mann Act. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge, in a concurring opinion, agreed with the 
decision only because the Court failed to overrule the Caminetti case, 
which, according to him, involved the same rule of law as that involved 
in the instant case. 

Mr. Justice Murphy (with Justices Black and Jackson agreeing) 
dissented, stating that polygamy has never been considered in the same 


* 1947-48 cases will be covered in the next issue. 
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class as prostitution or debauchery. He pointed out that polygamy isa 
form of marriage based upon a set of social and moral principles. While 
it is condemned by our society, polygamy is not a “notorious example 
of promiscuity.” He stated that the broad interpretation of the Mann 
Act in the Caminetti case should now be set aside and the Mann Act 
be limited to its original purpose: the outlawing of the white slave 
traffic. 

Another case involving Mormons is the Chatwin case, in which 
members of the Fundamentalist sect were charged with violation of 
the Federal Kidnapping Act, which applics to situations where the 
kidnapped victim is “held for ransom or reward or otherwise.” It was 
argued by the government in this case that the term “otherwise” com- 
prehended being held for a polygamous marriage. The Court unani- 
mously rejected this interpretation. The facts of this case, the Court 
held, reveal a situation quite different from the purpose to which 
Congress addressed itself when it adopted the Federal Kidnapping Act. 


(2) Conscientious Objectors. Several cases were considered by the 
Court in which the question was considered as to the point in the 
administrative proceedings at which a person subject to the Selective 
Training and Service Act may have a case reviewed by a Court. In the 
earlier Falbo case the Court held that in a criminal prosecution under 
the Act, a registrant could not defend on the ground that he was 
wrongfully classified and was entitled to a statutory exemption, where 
the offense was a failure to report for induction into the armed forces 
or for work of national importance. The Court in that case found no 
provision for judicial review of a registrant’s classification prior to the 
time when he had taken all the steps in the Selective process and had 
been finally accepted by the armed services. In the Estep case the 
question was whether there may be judicial review of a registrant’s 
classification in a prosecution under the Act where he reported for 
induction, was finally accepted, but refused to submit to induction. 
Estep was classified as 1-A, although he claimed that as a member of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses he was entitled to exemption as a “regular or duly 
ordained minister of religion.’” He reported for induction but refused 
to be inducted. He was indicted for wilfully failing and refusing to 
submit to induction. He was found guilty and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term of five years. The question here was whether or not the 
trial court rightfully rejected his defenses and rightfully refused to 
permit him to introduce evidence to sustain his contention. The court 
reversed the conviction and held that in prosecutions for refusing to 
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submit to induction, the refusal to permit the defendant to show that 
the local draft board exceeded its jurisdiction by acting arbitrarily 
and capriciously required reversal of conviction and a new trial. 

Mr. Justice Murphy, in a concurring opinion, underscored the un- 
fairness of the lower courts which attempted to exclude Estep’s legal 
defenses; such refusal meant a denial of a fair and full hearing. Justices 
Rutledge and Frankfurter also wrote separate concurring opinions. 
Mr. Justice Burton and Chief Justice Stone dissented, holding that the 
law requires the registrant to submit to induction and then to raise his 
legal issues by habeas corpus. 

In the case involving Gibson and Dodez, it appeared that one 
defendant, a conscientious objector, failed to report for work of 
national importance after being ordered to do so, and another unlaw- 
fully departed from the camp to which he had been assigned for work 
of national importance. Both defendants tendered defenses which were 
excluded by the trial courts. In one case the court said that the de- 
fendant should first have reported for work in camp and then have 
raised his legal question by habeas corpus, and in the other case it was 
held that even where one reports for work at the camp and has thus 
completed the administrative process, one can raise legal questions 
only by habeas corpus. The Supreme Court reversed the convictions 
following the Estep decision. In this case the decision was unanimous. 


(3) Religious Activities by Jehovah’s Witnesses. In the Tucker case 
it appeared that a Texas statute made it an offense for a peddler to 
refuse to leave premises after notice to leave. In this case the defendant 
refused the request of the manager of a defense housing project to leave 
the government-owned village which was constructed for defense 
workers. The Court held that the statute constituted an unconstitu- 
tional abridgement of freedom of press and religion. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, concurring, said that in the case of com- 
munities established under the sponsorship of the United States it is 
even less desirable than in the case of company towns to make the 
constitutional freedoms of religion and speech turn on nice distinctions. 

The Chief Justice and Justices Reed and Burton dissented, on the 
ground that the premises had not been dedicated by the United States 
to general use by the public. 

In a companion case, the Marsh case, prosecution against a member 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses was under an Alabama anti-trespass statute. The 
defendant distributed religious literature on company-owned sidewalks 
in a company town. The Court, in reversing the conviction, held that 
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the absence of dedication of the property was not conclusive on the 
question of constitutionality. The more an owner, for his advantage, 
opens up his property for use by the public in general, the more do 
_his rights become circumscribed by the constitutional rights of those 
who use it. The Alabama statute, which made it a crime to remain on 
another’s premises after being warned not to do so, abridges the 
freedom of press and religion if applied to a member of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses distributing religious literature on company-owned sidewalks 
near a post office in a business block; for in balancing the constitutional 
rights of property owners against those of the people to enjoy freedom 
of press and religion, the latter occupy a preferred position. 

In his opinion for the Court Mr. Justice Black said: “Whether a 
corporation or a municipality owns or possesses the town the public 
in either case has an identical interest in the functioning of the com- 
munity in such manner that the channels of communication remain 
free . . . Many people in the United States live in company-owned 
towns. These people, just as residents of municipalities, are free citizens 
of their state and country. Just as all other citizens they must make 
decisions which affect the welfare of community and nation. To act as 
good citizens they must be informed. In order to enable them to be 
properly informed their information must be uncensored. There is no 
more reason for depriving these people of the liberties guaranteed by 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments than there is for curtailing 
these freedoms with respect to any other citizen.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, concurring, pointed out that a company 
town is a town; in its community aspects it does not differ from other 
towns; title to property may be defined by state law, but title to 
property cannot control issues of civil liberties. 

Mr. Justice Reed dissented (the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Burton 
agreed with him). He said that freedom of religion, and. of speech and 
of the press are not absolute rights and may be limited in respect to the 
manner or the place of their exercise. He said that the present decision 
establishes as a principle that one may remain on private property 
against the will of the owner and contrary to the law of the state so long 
as the only objection to his presence is that he is exercising an asserted 
right to spread his religious views. This, he said, is a novel constitu- 
tional doctrine. 
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II. ALIENS é 


(1) Naturalization. James Louis Girouard, a Canadian, in 1943 filed 
his petition for naturalization in the federal district court in Massa- 
chusetts. He was willing to take the oath of allegiance, but to the ques- 
tion in the application whether he was willing to take up arms in 
defense of the United States he replied that as a Seventh Day Adventist 
his answer was no. He said that his answer was given on purely religious 
grounds; no political reasons entered into his consideration of the 
question. Before the selective service board he did not claim total 
exemption but only noncombatant military duty. The district court 
admitted him to citizenship. The circuit court of appeals reversed, one 
judge dissenting. The Supreme Court agreed with the district court. 

In his opinion for the court, Mr. Justice Douglas stated that the 
fallacies underlying the rule of the Schwimmer and other precedents 
had been demonstrated by Justices Holmes and Hughes. Neither the 
oath of allegiance nor the act of Congress expressly makes a promise 
to bear arms a prerequisite to citizenship. The court ought not to 
assume that Congress implied such a promise, which would be “an 
abrupt and radical departure from our traditions’; at any rate, the 
court ought not to assume this intention when Congress has not spoken 
“in unequivocal terms.” 

The bearing of arms, said Douglas, is not the only way in which the 
country may be supported and defended; and refusal to bear arms is 
not necessarily a sign of disloyalty or lack of attachment to our institu- 
tions. 

The petitioner’s religious scruples, Douglas said, would not dis- 
qualify him from becoming a member of Congress or holding other 
public office. “It is hard to believe that one need forsake his religious 
scruples to become a citizen but not to sit in the high councils of 
state.” Congress, in the selective service acts, has recognized that one 
may adequately discharge his obligations as a citizen by rendering non- 
combatant as well as combatant services. 

The court was not impressed with the argument that, while many 
efforts had been made to amend the law so as to change the rule laid 
down in the Schwimmer and other cases, in every instance the bill died 
in committee. “It is at best,” said Douglas, “treacherous to find in 
Congressional silence alone the adoption of a controlling rule of law.” 
The court ought not to place on the shoulders of Congress the burden 
of the court’s own error. “The silence of Congress and its inaction are 
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as consistent with a desire to leave the problem fluid as they are with 
an adoption by silence of the rule of those cases.” 

Chief Justice Stone (with Justices Frankfurter and Reed joining) 
dissented. Although Stone had dissented in the Macintosh case for 
reasons which the court adopted in the Girouard case, he felt that 
Congress had adopted and confirmed the court’s earlier construction of 
the statutes in question, and this adoption and confirmation by Con- 
gress were binding on the court (since no consitutional question was 
involved in the earlier cases or in the Girouard case) . For eleven years 
efforts were made to get Congress to change the rule laid down in the 
earlier cases; hearings were had on some bills; none of the bills was 
reported out of committee. Furthermore, the Nationality Act of 1940, 
which is a comprehensive and carefully considered revision of the 
naturalization laws, incorporated the very form of oath which had 
been administratively prescribed for the applicants in the earlier cases. 
This legislative history is persuasive of legislative recognition that the 
earlier judicial construction was the correct one. Stone said: 


It is the responsibility of Congress, in reenacting a statute, to make 
known its purpose in a controversial matter of interpretation of its 
former language, at least when the matter has, for over a decade, been 
persistently brought to its attention. In the light of this legislative 
history, it is abundantly clear that Congress has performed that duty. 
In any case it is not lightly to be implied that Congress has failed to 
perform it and has delegated to this Court the responsibility of 
giving new content to language deliberately readopted after this 
Court has construed it. 


While the opinion by Douglas has much to say about legislative 
intent and legislative interpretation, it is clear that a majority of the 
court were motivated by the following reasoning: The court commit- 
ted error in the earlier cases. Persons who were displeased with the 
court’s decisions appealed to Congress to pass an act which would 
change the rule, that is, overrule the court. Congress refused to act, 
probably feeling that if the court committed error, let the court cor- 
rect its own mistakes. In the face of the silence on the part of Congress, 
is the court precluded from re-examining its own doctrines and over- 
ruling its own mistaken decisions? If now the court is of the conviction 
that the Schwimmer case was wrongly decided, why should it perpetu- 
ate the error and injustice by following its own erroneous precedents? 
The court decided, therefore, to overrule the earlier decisions. If Con- 
gress should think that the court committed error in the Girouard case, 
it can end its silence on the subject and adopt clear legislation, which 
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would leave no doubt as to the intent of Congress. The decision of the 
court leaves the matter as it should be: if pacifist aliens are to be kept 
from American citizenship, it is to be done only by clear and unequivo- 
cal statutory enactment. 


(2) Denaturalization. In 1946 the Supreme Court had an oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles of the Schneiderman and Baumgartner 
cases in a denaturalization case involving a Nazi. Knauer was a native 
of Germany. He came to the United States in 1925 at the age of thirty. 
He had served in the German army in World War I. He had studied 
law and economics in Germany. He settled in Milwaukee and con- 
ducted an insurance business there. In 1929 he filed his declaration of 
intention to become a citizen, and was admitted to citizenship in 1937. 
In 1943 proceedings were instituted to cancel his certificate of naturali- 
zation on the ground that it had been secured by fraud. The federal 
district court ordered cancellation; the circuit court of appeals affirmed; 
the Supreme Court, by a vote of 5 to 2 (Mr. Justice Jackson did not 
participate in the case) , affirmed the judgment of cancellation. 

The Supreme Court found these facts: In 1931 Knauer told a newly 
arrived German immigrant that he approved of the aims of the Nazis, 
and that America needed the Nazi party because of the Jews and 
Communists. He visited Germany in 1934 and remained there six 
months. When he returned, he boasted that he had met Hitler and that 
he had been offered a post with the German government; he said that 
Hitler was the savior of the German people; that the United States was 
suffering from Jewish capitalism. In 1934 and 1935 he collected money 
for the German Winter Relief Fund and forwarded the money to the 
German consul. He was a member of the German Bund. In 1936 he 
enrolled his daughter in the Youth Movement of the Bund, and he and 
his family had a tent at the Bund camps. He attended meetings of the 
Bund and of the Youth Movement. Between 1933 and 1936 he tried to 
have the swastika introduced at meetings of the Federation of German- 
American Societies. At a meeting of the Federation in 1935 he moved 
to have the swastika recognized as the flag of the German Reich. In 
1937 he helped to organize the German-American Citizens Alliance, a 
front organization for the Bund. In 1937 he wrote many letters and 
telegrams to persons who criticized the Bund or the German govern- 
ment. He was the dominant figure in the Alliance, and in 1938 was 
elected vice-president. In 1938 he read at a meeting of the Alliance a 
leaflet on “America, the Garbage Can of the World.” In 1939 he 
arranged for public showings of Nazi propaganda films. He held shares 
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in the holding company of the Bund camp which was started in 1939. 
At the dedication of the new Bund camp in 1939 he gave the Nazi 
salute. In 1939 he helped recruit skilled workers for Germany. 

In an opinion by Mr. Justice Douglas, the court found that Knauer 
had falsely and fraudulently represented in his petition that he was 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, and that he had taken a 
false oath of allegiance. 

Douglas said that the court must follow the requirement of strict 
proof; it must itself examine the record and should not rely on the 
findings of the lower courts; the government has the burden of proving 
its case by “clear, unequivocal, and convincing” evidence. In this case 
the government, observing this standard of proof, succeeded in es- 
tablishing its case. 

The court reaffirmed its rejection of the relation-back theory and the 
theory of guilt by association: Knauer was not deprived of his naturali- 
zation by proof of statements and actions after citizenship had been 
acquired by him; the proofs covered the years 1931 through 1939. Nor 
did mere membership in Nazi groups serve as the basis for denaturaliza- 
tion; Knauer was a leader in these groups; he determined as well as 
executed their policies. Had there been proof only of cultural and social 
ties with Germany, the court would have reversed the judgment. The 
court was satisfied that Knauer took his orders from and owed his 
allegiance to the German Reich at the time he took the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States. There was here, said Douglas, more than 
mere political utterances; there was proof here of a program of action 
to further Hitler’s cause in the United States. The case is different 
from the Baumgartner case, for Knauer took his oath of allegiance after 
Hitler had come into power. 

Mr. Justice Black, concurring, said that, had the proofs been limited 
to mere philosophical or political beliefs, he would not vote for 
affirmance; but the case involved a person who, at the time of natura- 
lization, served the German government with the same fanatical zeal 
which motivated the saboteurs sent to our shores to wage war against us. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge (with Mr. Justice Murphy concurring) dis- 
sented, saying that, while he was convinced that Knauer was a Nazi 
and while it would be hard to say that the evidence did not sustain the 
finding that he falsely took the oath of allegiance, he could not vote to 
affirm the judgment; for the rights of millions of naturalized citizens 
are affected in their security and freedom by what was done by the 
court in this case. For Knauer’s citizenship was being taken away from 
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him because of his political convictions and acts done openly in es- 
pousal of them. No native-born American could be stripped of his 
citizenship rights for doing what Knauer did; nor could he be punished 
with banishment. To convict a native-born citizen of treason or felony, 
the government must provide him with a trial in which he would have 
the benefit of all constitutional guarantees. Nothing short of such rights 
should be accorded the naturalized citizen. And a native-born citizen 
has never been deported or exiled. But here Knauer may suffer deporta- 
tion as a consequence of the denaturalization. Under the Constitution 
there are not two classes of citizens; the only difference between 
naturalized and other citizens is that the former are ineligible for the 
presidency; and statutes may not add other differences. Naturalized and 
native-born citizens may forfeit their citizenship on the same grounds; 
no process can take away citizenship for causes or by procedures not 
applicable to native-born citizens. “Unless it is the law that there are 
two classes of citizens, one superior, the other inferior, the status of no 
citizen can be annulled for causes or by procedures not applicable to 
all others.’ Congress may not create inequalities of status between 
native-born and naturalized citizens by attaching conditions to the 
admission of the latter, to be applied retroactively after naturalization. 
Citizenship with strings can be neither free nor secure. The power to 
naturalize is not the power to denaturalize. ‘The act of admission must 
be taken as final, for any cause which may have existed at that time. 
Otherwise there cannot but be two classes of citizens, one free and 
secure except for acts amounting to forfeiture within our tradition; the 
other, conditional, timorous and insecure because blanketed with the 
threat that some act or conduct, not amounting to forfeiture for others, 
will be taken retroactively to show that some prescribed condition had 
not been fulfilled and be so adjudged.” 

Rutledge added that, if he be wrong in this, certainly the drastic 
penalty of denaturalization, with resulting deportation, should not be 
imposed without affording the naturalized citizen all the rights he 
would have were he tried for an offense which might involve loss of 
liberty for a brief period of time. “If this means that some or even many 
disloyal foreign-born citizens cannot be deported, it is better so than to 
place so many loyal ones in inferior status. And there are other effective 
methods for dealing with those who are disloyal, just as there are for 
such citizens by birth.” 
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In the Martin case the question was whether the state of New York 
or the Federal government had jurisdiction to punish a murderer of 
one non-Indian committted by another non-Indian upon a reservation 
of the Seneca Indians located within the State of New York. A Federal 
statute makes murder a crime if committed in any place within the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. The court held 
that the State of New York had jurisdiction to punish the murder; that 
the Treaty of 1794 did not deprive the state of jurisdiction to punish 
for crimes committed in Indian reservations (apparently, however, 
Congress by express enactment can withdraw such jurisdiction from 
the state) . 

In the case of the Alcea Band of Tillamooks the Court affirmed the 
judgment of the Court of Claims in favor of Indian tribes seeking 
compensation for the appropriation by the United States of title to 
lands of which the tribes were the original occupants. A majority of 
the Court could not agree on the grounds for affirmance. The Chief 
Justice and Justices Frankfurter, Douglas, and Murphy were of the 
opinion that the jurisdiction conferred upon the Court of Claims by 
the Act of August 26, 1935, over “any and all legal and equitable claims 
arising under or growing out of the original Indian title, claim, or rights 
in... the lands . . . occupied by the Indian tribes and bands described 
in” certain unratified treaties negotiated with Indian tribes in the 
Territory of Oregon, extends to the appropriation by the United States 
of title to lands in Indian occupancy even though the Indian title 
thereto had never been officially recognized by treaty or act of Congress. 

Justice Black concurred in the affirmance on the ground that the 
jurisdictional act is susceptible of interpretation as creating an obliga- 
tion to pay the Oregon Indians for all lands to which their ancestors 
held an “original Indian title,” and should be given such construction 
in view of the fact that should relief be presently denied the Indians 
could pursue their claims under subsequent legislation establishing the 
Indian Claims Commission (Act of August 13, 1946) . 

Justices Reed, Rutledge, and Burton were of the opinion that com- 
pensation could not be allowed in the absence of prior recognition by 
the United States through treaty or statute of any title or legal or 
equitable right of the Indians in the land. 

In the Williams case the Court held that the courts of Arizona have 
jurisdiction over offenses committed on an Indian reservation in 
Arizona between persons who are not Indians, but the federal courts 
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have jurisdiction over offenses committed “there by one who is not an 
Indian against one who is an Indian. 


IV. THE NEGRO 


In Morgan v. Virginia it appeared that Irene Morgan was convicted 
of violating the statute of the State of Virginia relating to the segrega- 
tion of passengers of public motor carriers according to color and mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor for any passenger to refuse to change seats as 
required by the driver. The Virginia courts construed the act requiring 
segregation of passengers as applying to passengers moving in intrastate 
and interstate commerce. The Supreme Court held that the act as 
applied to passengers moving in interstate commerce violated the 
Constitution as a burden on interstate commerce. 

Mr. Justice Burton dissented, stating that he would sustain the 
Virginia statute as against the interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. He argued that the undue burden upon interstate commerce 
relied upon by the Court was not complained of by the Federal govern- 
ment, by any state or any carrier. He stated that the effect of the deci- 
sion would be to outlaw the statutes of ten contiguous states which 
have laws requiring the segregation of passengers, and the laws of 
eighteen other states prohibiting racial segregation of passengers of 
public carriers; and in the absence of Federal law the decision would 
eliminate state regulation of racial separation in the seating of inter- 
state passengers and leave the regulation of the subject to the carriers. 
The basic weakness in the case, he said, is the lack of facts and findings 
demonstrating the existence of such a serious and major burden upon 
the national interest in interstate commerce as to outweigh state or local 
benefits attributable to the statute. Legislation raising the issue of 
separation of the races in interstate commerce has been and is pending 
before Congress but has not reached the floor of either house. The 
inaction of Congress, he said, is an important indication that in the 
opinion of Congress the issue is better met without nationally uniform 
affirmative regulation than with it. 


V. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


In the Pennekamp case the Supreme Court reviewed a conviction for 
contempt. The defendants were the associate editor of a Florida news- 
paper and the corporation which published the paper. They published 
two editorials which were judged to have been contemptuous of the 
Florida circuit court and its judges in that they were unlawfully critical 
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of the administration of criminal justice in certain cases pending before 
that court. 

In the earlier Bridges case the Supreme Court placed orderly opera- 
tion of courts as the primary and dominant requirement in the admini- 
stration of justice; but at the same time it recognized freedom of the 
press in the broadest scope compatible with the supremacy of order. It 
held that the limitation on freedom of the press was the creation of a 
clear and present danger to the administration of justice by courts. 
The question in the instant case was whether or not the defendants had 
created a clear and present danger to the administration of justice by 
the Florida circuit court through publication of its editorials. 

The Court agreed with the Florida Supreme Court that the cases 
mentioned in the editorials were pending at the time of the publication 
of the editorials. The Court also agreed with the Florida Supreme 
Court that the editorials did not state objectively the attitude of the 
judges. But the Court held that it must examine for itself the statement 
of issue and the circumstances to see whether or not the editorials 
carried a threat of a clear and present danger to impartiality and good 
order of the court. The Court must weigh the right of free speech 
against danger of coercion and intimidation of courts. Courts have the 
power to protect the interests of prisoners and litigants before them 
from efforts to pervert judicial action, and in borderline instances 
specific freedom of public comment should weigh heavily against a 
possible tendency to influence pending cases. There should be a solidity 
of evidence to establish a clear and present danger to judicial admini- 
stration if a conviction of contempt of court by newspapers commenting 
on litigation is to be sustained. The Court held that in this case the 
editorials would not create a clear and present danger to the super- 
vision of judicial administration. It was argued that a judge may be 
influenced by a desire to placate an accusing newspaper in order to 
retain public esteem and secure reelection, even at the cost of unfair 
rulings. The Court rejected this suggestion, holding that it involves 
too many fine-drawn assumptions against the independence of judicial 
action. In order that such a suggestion should spell out a clear and pres- 
ent danger, ‘there must be a judge of less than ordinary fortitude with- 
out friends or support or a powerful and vindictive newspaper bent 
upon a rule or ruin policy, and a public unconcerned with or unin- 
terested in the truth or the protection of their judicial institutions.” 

Justices Frankfurter, Murphy, and Rutledge wrote separate concur- 
ring opinions. 
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In Oklahoma Press, Publishing Company v. Walling the Court held 
that the application of the Fair Labor Standards Act to the business of 
publishing and distributing newspapers does not violate the First 
Amendment. 

In a companion case, Mabee v. White Plains Publishing Company 
the Court held that the exemption of small weekly and semi-weekly 
newspapers from the Fair Labor Standards Act without like exemptions 
of daily newspapers does not render the Act invalid and discriminatory. 
Mr. Justice Murphy dissented in both cases on grounds not relevant 
for consideration in this article. 


VI. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


(1) Searches and Seizures. In the Davis case, Federal investigating 
officers, after purchasing gasoline without ration stamps and after 
arresting the filling station attendant and operator without warrant, 
induced the operator to turn the rations coupons over to the officers, 
despite his original refusal. They did not use force or threat of force. 
This action was held not to have been an unconstitutional search and 
seizure. The Court said that where officers seek to inspect public docu- 
ments at the place of business where they are required to be kept, 
permissible limits of persuasion are not so narrow as in cases where 
private papers are sought, for the demand is one of right, and duress 
and coercion will not be readily implied. In such a case the custodian 
of the public documents is not protected against production of in- 
criminating documents. 

Justices Frankfurter, Murphy, and Rutledge dissented. Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter agreed that there is a difference between private papers 
and papers having a public bearing. Private papers cannot be seized 
even through legal process because their use would violate the prohibi- 
tion against self-crimination. Papers in which the public has an interest 
may be seized, but like all other things in an individual’s possession, 
they can be seized only upon a properly safeguarded search. ‘The ap- 
proval given to what was done by the arresting officers in this case, he 
said, indicates that we are in danger of forgetting that the Bill of Rights 
reflects experience with police excesses. 

In the Zap case, decided on the same day, it appeared that the 
defendant had entered into contracts with the Navy Department under 
which he was to do experimental work on airplane wings and to con- 
duct test flights. Prior to the test flights he paid a pilot about $2500, 
and had the pilot endorse a blank check, telling him that it was to be 
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used to defray the expenses for the test. He then filled in the test pilot's 
name as payee and $4000 as the amount of the check. The check was 
then posted in the defendant’s books of account as payment to the test 
pilot. Later the defendant presented to the Navy Department a voucher 
for work under his contract, and supporting the claim was a document 
in which he certified that he had paid the test pilot $4000. ‘The contract 
between the defendant and the Navy Department provided that the 
accounts and records of the contractor shall be open at all times to the 
government and its representatives. When the FBI conducted an audit 
of the defendant’s books and records, and while the defendant was 
away, they examined records submitted by defendant’s employees. 
Defendant’s bookkeeper offered up the $4000 check. Defendant ob- 
jected to the use of the check at the trial. The Court held that the 
check was admissible as evidence, notwithstanding the constitutional 
protection against searches and ee since it was obtained without 
force, fraud, or trickery. 
Justices Frankfurter, Murphy, and Rutledge dissented. 


(2) Subpoenas. In Oklahoma Press Publishing Company v. Walling 
the Court sustained the use of non-judicial subpoenas issued by admini- 
strative agents. In this case the Wage and Hour Administrator was 
given authority by the Fair Labor Standards Act to exercise subpoena 
power for securing evidence. The Court sustained this power in 
the act. 

Mr. Justice Murphy dissented, disapproving the use of non-judicial 
subpoenas issued by administrative agents. He said: “To allow a non- 
judicial officer, unarmed with judicial process, to demand the books 
and papers of an individual is an open invitation to abuse of that 
power .. . Only by confining the subpoena power exclusively to the 
judiciary can there be any insurance against this corrosion of liberty.” 


(3) Right to Counsel. In Canizio v. New York the petitioner had 
served almost 14 years of his sentence of 15 to 30 years, and then he 
made a motion in the county court to have the sentence vacated on the 
ground that at the time of his arraignment, and at the time of his 
pleading guilty and the imposition of sentence, he was only 19 years 
old, unfamiliar with legal proceedings, and had not been represented 
by counsel and had not been advised of his right to counsel. He claimed 
that the proceedings had deprived him of his liberty without due 
process of law. The Supreme Court held that his motion was properly 
denied, where the district attorney’s affidavit and record and the 
stenographic transcripts of the original proceedings in which the 
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petitioner was sentenced showed that he was actively represented by 
counsel in long hearings during the day of sentence, and at that time 
counsel could have raised the question of the defect in the earlier part 
of the proceedings. 

Justices Murphy and Rutledge dissented. Mr. Justice Murphy con- 
tended that the right to counsel means nothing unless it means the right 
to counsel at each and every step in a criminal proceeding, for the 
failure at any particular point to have representation or to be aware 
of one’s right to counsel may have an indelible effect upon the entire 
proceedings, an effect which may not be erasable on the day of impos- 
ing the sentence. 

In the Carter case the petitioner had in 1928 pleaded guilty to an 
indictment for murder and was sentenced to imprisonment for 99 years. 
In 1945 he sought to have the conviction set aside on the ground that 
he did not have assistance of counsel. In affirming the conviction, the 
Supreme Court held that one accused of crime has a constitutional 
right to the assistance of counsel, but this does not mean that he may 
not make his own defense, nor does it mean that he may not acknowl- 
edge guilt when fully advised of the implications of a plea of guilty and 
is capable of understanding them. The majority of the Court were 
of the opinion that the record did not disclose facts to impeach the 
conviction on the asserted constitutional ground. 

Mr. Justice Murphy dissented. He maintained that it should be up 
to the state to affirmatively show that the defendant intelligently waived 
his right to counsel and that he understood the legal problems involved 
in the indictment or the conviction. The absence of such evidence in 
the record spells out a denial of due process. Murphy reviewed the facts 
which disclosed that the defendant was a Negro 30 years of age at the 
time of the conviction. He had no schooling, although he was able to 
read and write. He had never had any legal difficulties. The homicide 
occurred under the following circumstances: While driving a car, 
defendant became involved in a bitter dispute with the driver of a 
wagon over the right of way on a road. The driver of the wagon, a white 
man, refused to give the defendant enough room to pass. A violent 
argument in racial terminology followed, and rocks were thrown at 
the defendant’s car. Then the white man got off his wagon and ad- 
vanced toward the defendant’s car. The defendant claimed that he 
thought the driver was reaching into his shirt for a gun, whereupon he 
got out of the car and fired three times, killing the driver. He was taken 
into custody the same evening and was questioned far into the night; 
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then he was taken to an adjoining town, allegedly to avoid a lynching; 
12 days later he was indicted; 3 days after the indictment he was ar- 
raigned without benefit of counsel, and defendant claimed that he had 
been held incommunicado from the time of his arrest. He was given a 
5-page indictment. When asked how he would plead, he said he would 
plead guilty as charged in the indictment, although the indictment 
alleged facts under which he could have been convicted of any one of 
six different crimes. On the same day an attorney was appointed to 
represent the defendant at a hearing upon the question of mitigation 
or aggravation of the crime of murder. When the defendant was 
sentenced he was not represented by counsel. “I cannot believe that 
these facts add up to due process of law,” said Mr. Justice Murphy. 


(4) Selection of Jurors. In the Thiel case a passenger brought action 
against the Southern Pacific Company for personal injuries. The federal 
district court judge excluded from the jury all persons who worked for 
a daily wage and who might suffer financial loss by serving on juries at 
the rate of $4.00 a day. The Supreme Court held that such exclusion 
was contrary to law. A federal judge may excuse a daily wage earner 
for whom jury service would entail an undue financial hardship; but 
jury service is a duty as well as a privilege, and it is a duty that cannot 
be shirked on a plea of mere inconvenience or decreased earning power. 
A prospective juror may be excused only when the financial embarrass- 
ment is such as to impose a real burden and a hardship. 

Justices Frankfurter and Reed dissented. They pointed out that no 
constitutional issue was at stake; that the problem was one of judicial 
administration. The trial judge should have much leeway in the appli- 
cation of principles applicable in the selection of jurors. They said that 
the judge in this case had not abused his discretion, for it cannot be 
denied “that jury service by persons dependent upon a daily wage 
imposes a very real burden.” 

In the Ballard case it appeared that a federal district court had ex- 
cluded women from grand and petit jury panels, although local law 
made women eligible to serve on juries but did not make such service 
obligatory. The Supreme Court reversed the conviction and dismissed 
the indictment because of the exclusion of women. 


(5) Third Degree. In the Ashcraft case the defendant for several days 
had claimed that he knew nothing about the murder of his wife. There- 
after he was subjected to 36 hours continuous grilling by investigating 
officers. After 28 hours he disclosed the identity of the alleged guilty 
person but continued to deny his complicity in the crime. The Court 
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held that the method by which the statement was obtained deprived the 
defendant of due process of law and required a reversal of his convic- 
tion as an accessory before the fact. 


(6) Double Jeopardy. In the Pinkerton case the question was 
whether a person could be convicted of the commission of a substantive 
offense and also of a conspiracy to commit that offense, without violat- 
ing the constitutional prohibition against double jeopardy. The Court 
held that the plea of the double jeopardy under such circumstances is 
no defense. 

Justices Rutledge and Frankfurter dissented in part. Mr. Justice 
Rutledge argued that the old doctrine of merger of conspiracy in the 
substantive crime has not obtained in the United States. While no 
constitutional prohibition may have been violated here, the question 
presented was one for the exercise of the Supreme Court’s supervisory 
power over the conduct of Federal criminal prosecutions. What hap- 
pened in this case, he said, may not have violated the letter of constitu- 
tional right, but it did fracture the spirit. 


(7) Trial of Japanese War Criminals. In the Yamashita case the 
Court sustained the validity of the trial by a military commission of 
General Yamashita on charges of violating the laws of war. He had 
been tried by a military commission of army officers, was found guilty 
and was sentenced to be hanged. The Supreme Court refused a writ of 
habeas corpus on the grounds that the commission had been created in 
accordance with an act of Congress; that the authority to create military 
tribunals may continue after the termination of hostilities; that the 
charges against General Yamashita reflected a violation of the laws of 
war, in that he was charged with failing to control persons under his 
command and permitting them to commit atrocities and other high 
crimes; that it is not improper to admit at a trial before a military 
commission heresay and opinion evidence. 

Justices Murphy and Rutledge dissented, charging that the Court 
had incorrectly refused to apply the test of due process of law to the 
procedure of the military commission, since there was no military 
necessity or emergency which demanded relaxation of the safeguards of 
due process. Mr. Justice Murphy contended that General Yamashita 
was not afforded sufficient time to prepare his defense, was deprived 
of benefits of elementary rules of evidence, and was summarily sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 

The case involving General Homma was treated in the same way by 
the Supreme Court, and again Justices Murphy and Rutledge dissented. 
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(8) Place of Trial. In the Anderson case the defendant was ordered 
by the draft board in Spokane, Washington, to report for induction at 
Ft. Lewis, Washington. The defendant reported but refused to take the 
oath unless the Army waived the requirements for vaccination. The 
Army refused his request and Anderson was charged with a refusal to 
obey the order of induction. The question was whether the offense was 
committed at Ft. Lewis and whether the district court in the district to 
which Ft. Lewis belonged had jurisdiction under the Sixth Amendment, 
which provides that trial shall be in the state and the district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed. The Court held that not the 
place of residence, nor the draft board’s location, was determinative of 
the place of trial, but the place where the offense was committed 
(Ft. Lewis) . 


VII. MarTIAL RULE 


In the Duncan case the Court held that the declaration of martial 
rule in Hawaii was invalid. Martial rule was established at Hawaii on 
the day that Pearl Harbor was attacked and was continued until 
October 1944. The martial rule established was of an absolute nature; 
the writ of habeas.corpus was suspended; the military government made 
legislation, and the courts were replaced by military commissions and 
provost courts. A stockbroker was charged with embezzlement of 
property belonging to another civilian. He was sentenced to five years 
imprisonment by a provost court. Another civilian employed at the 
Navy Yard was charged with assault and was tried by a military court. 
They sought writs of habeas corpus from the district court; but the mili- 
tary authorities denied the court’s right to issue such writs. The district 
court held that there was no necessity for military government and 
that the prisoners should be released. 

The Supreme Court held the military trials invalid and ordered the 
prisoners released. The Court held that the Organic Act of 1900 did 
not authorize the substitution of military tribunals for civilian courts, 
and the opinion of Mr. Justice Black for the Court implies that if the 
Act had authorized such substitution it would be unconstitutional. 

In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice Murphy contended that the 
military trials were violations of the Bill of Rights. Chief Justice Stone 
also wrote a concurring opinion. 

Justices Burton and Frankfurter dissented, arguing that judicial con- 
trol should not extend into the realm of military discretion in time of 
war. 
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VIII. Censorsuip r 


The question of the extent of the statute outlawing the mailing of 
obscene material was considered in the Esquire case. The magazine 
Esquire had been accorded second-class mail privileges. One of the 
conditions of the granting of such privileges under the statute is that 
the publication must be for the dissemination of information of a 
public character or must be devoted to literature, sciences or the arts. 
The Postmaster General made an order revoking Esquire’s second-class 
mailing permit on the ground that the publication was devoted in part 
to the smoking-room type of humour, featuring, in the main, sex, and 
that the publication did not contribute to the public good. The Court 
held that the Postmaster General had no right to consider the quality, 
worth or value of the contents of the publication, and that the order 
revoking the second-class mailing permit was contrary to law. The 
Postmaster General does not have discretion to deny periodicals the 
second-class rate merely on the basis of his opinion that the publication 
does not contribute to the public good. He has no power to prescribe 
a standard for literature or art which a mailable periodical should 
disseminate. The Postmaster General does not have the power to 
determine whether the contents of a periodical meets some standard of 
the public good or welfare. 


IX. BILts oF ATTAINDER. 


In the Lovett case the Court considered an appropriation act of 
Congress which provided that after a certain date no salary or com- 
pensation should be paid to Lovett, Watson, and Dodd, who were then 
and had been for several years working for the government. The act 
provided that these persons were not to be paid out of any future 
appropriations as well as out of past appropriations unless again ap- 
pointed to jobs by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Court held that the purpose of this provision was not 
merely to cut off their compensation through regular disbursing chan- 
nels, but permanently to bar them from government service. ‘The Court 
held that legislative acts, no matter what their form, that apply either 
to named individuals or to easily ascertainable members of a group in 
such a way as to inflict punishment on them without a judicial trial, are 
bills of attainder prohibited by the Constitution. The Court held that 
the provision in the appropriation act constituted a bill of attainder. 

Justices Frankfurter and Reed disagreed with the majority of the 
Court that the act constituted a bill of attainder, but did agree that the 
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persons affected by the act had the right to recover from the govern- 
ment for services rendered, by an action in the Court of Claims. 


X. MONEY DAMAGES FOR VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 


In the Bell case suit was brought for money damages against an FBI 
agent on the ground that Bell had been unlawfully imprisoned and 
subjected to unreasonable searches and seizures. The federal district 
court, in dismissing the suit, stated that Bell had made out a cause of 
action for a common law tort which was within the jurisdiction of the 
state courts, and that neither the Constitution nor Congress had pro- 
vided for recovery under the circumstances alleged in the complaint. 
The Supreme Court reversed the judgment, holding that the federal 
court had jurisdiction; for it was an action based on a violation of 
the Fourth and Fifth Amendments. Bell asserted rights under the 
Constitution, and such rights are to be protected by the federal courts, 
which may permit actions for money damages against officers violating 
the constitutional rights of citizens, even though the Constitution and 
laws of the United States do not provide for recovery of money dam- 
ages for such invasions of constitutional right. 

Chief Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Burton dissented. 
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AMERICAN LIBERTIES 1947-48 


Despite unprecedented tensions civil liberties generally in the 
United States have not yet suffered serious setbacks in law or practice. 
Indeed measurable advances are to be noted in both. But world and 
domestic tensions following the war in the conflict between Russia 
and the West have created a climate increasingly hostile to civil liber- 
ties, especially those of labor, Communists and the “left” generally. 

We confront the paradox of increased interest and activity in 
racial, religious and international liberties and rights, and decreasing 
tolerance of all ideas and movements regarded as influenced by Com- 
munism. Overt repression on any general scale has not as yet resulted, 
but numerous incidents and general tendencies are ominous through- 
out the country. Though the war years were so little marked by repres- 
sion as to justify the hope that the aftermath of World War I would 
not be repeated, fear of World War III began to arouse the same 
emotions. An almost hysterical fear of Russian expansion and Com- 
munist infiltaration coincided with a swing away from political liberal- 
ism toward conservative defenses. Reactionary elements in big busi- 
ness and the semi-feudal South have been thereby greatly strengthened. 

But civil liberties have at the same time become a major concern 
both at home and abroad. The cause of that is to be ascribed to the 
racial issues of the world war, to the conflict between democratic prin- 
ciple and the police state, and to the increasing awareness of American 
failure to live up to democratic professions. Long years of public edu- 
cation by progressive political forces have borne fruit. The Supreme 
Court has also been a significant factor in expressing extended liberal 
concepts of rights. 

The public reception accorded the epochal report in the fall of 1947 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights recommending sweeping 
reforms, especially in race relations, marked the new recognition of 
these issues. The furor aroused against the recommendations in the 
South marked the measure of their practicality. Stronger organized 
support by the minorities for their own rights has developed since the 
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war. Organized labor is thus strong enough to resist and largely negate 
the restrictive sections of the Taft-Hartley Act. Negro rights, cham- 
pioned chiefly in court action by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People have marked, according to the 
Association, “the greatest gains in its history.” The Japanese-American 
Citizens League has been instrumental in winning back a large part 
of the rights of the Japanese minority lost during war-time hostility. 
The Communist Party and its allies have conducted a militant and 
often effective opposition to all restrictions aimed at them. 


The greatest direct threat to civil liberties today arises from a fear 
of the Communists, not only as opponents of capitalism, but as agen- 
cies of the Soviet Union and world Communism. All the parapher- 
nalia of inquisitions, purges and witch-hunting now mark the fright- 
ened reaction to Communist totalitarianism. _ 

The spearhead of this salvationist drive is the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee of the House of Representatives, established in 1939. 
Methods which became notorious under the Democrats have con- 
tinued under the Republicans. They reached a peak of irresponsi- 
bility in the investigation of Communist influences in the motion pic- 
ture industry. Contempt proceedings against witnesses refusing to 
divulge information as to their political connections have so far been 
unsuccessfully challenged, though cases are on appeal to the Supreme 
Court which attempt to circumscribe the power of Congress to investi- 
gate political opinion. 

Insistent demands that the Communist Party be outlawed have so 
far been successfully resisted by the recognition among high officials 
that outlawry would be futile;—it would at best only drive the party 
under-ground into conspiratorial channels. 

Fear of Communist infiltration in the federal service prompted the 
President early in 1947 to issue a sweeping order to check the loyalty 
of all federal employees. Elaborate machinery was set up under an 
appropriation of $11,000,000 from Congress, with an over-all loyalty 
review board. The system however does not cover four “sensitive” 
departments,—War, Navy, State and Atomic Energy—which were given 
the right by Congress to discharge employees without trial. FBI checks 
on one half of the two million employees have so far revealed only a 
‘few hundred cases meriting further inquiry and’ none for action by 
loyalty boards. Results thus bear out the conclusion of the American 
Civil Liberties Union that the check-up, while defensible in principle, 
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was wholly unnecessary and destructive of the morale of the federal 
service. 

Action against alien Communists by the federal government has 
greatly increased in the period of tension. Long-resident aliens identi- 
fied as Communists have been recently arrested and held for deporta- 
tion on the ground that they advocate the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by violence, a belief attributed to Communists by the decisons 
of lower courts, though repeatedly repudiated by party declarations. 
No decision of the U.S. Supreme Court has as yet sustained the lower 
courts. ‘Ihe deportations have been contested and the issue will be 
taken to the Supreme Court on appeal. 

The federal government has also acted to bar from the United States 
as visitors, alien Communists coming as journalists or as delegates to 
UN or international conferences or as teachers. A sharp controversy 
arose with the United Nations over the admission of accredited jour- 
nalists charged with being Communists, resolved itself in favor of ad- 
mission of all those certified by the UN. Some aliens were admitted un- 
der restrictions on their activities, curtailed on orders of the Attorney 
General who has final authority over immigration. Passports for some 
American Communists desiring to travel abroad were denied on the 
ground that to permit them to go abroad on their political missions, 
even as newspaper reporters, was contrary to the “interests of the 
United States.” The action of the government highlighted contradic- 
tions in American policy which insists upon the right of U.S. journal- 
ists to travel freely abroad while curtailing the right of foreign jour- 
nalists freely to visit in the United States if associated with Communist 
agencies. 

The general fear of Communist influence has brought other restric- 
tions, notably the requirement of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act that 
trade unions desiring the services of the National Labor Relations 
Board must file affidavits that their officers are not Communists. Many 
anti-Communist labor leaders either refused to file such affidavits or 
did so reluctantly on the ground that the requirement was a restric- 
tion on the freedom of trade unions to choose whatever officials they 
pleased and an unwarranted discrimination against the unions as 
compared with other associations. The pressures toward conformity 
to the status quo have also reached out into the great communications 
industries,—press, radio and motion pictures,—resulting in a far more 
cautious presentation of liberal viewpoints. 

International tensions have been responsible also for increasing in- 
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fluence in the federal government of military officers, coupled with the 
demand for armed preparedness on a scale never approached in peace- 
time. Universal military training, conscription and the extension of 
military power around the world all mark tendencies which inevitably 
adversely affect civil liberties. 


Contrasted with these adverse tendencies is the greatly enlarged 
concern with civil rights both at home and abroad. Dramatic evidence 
of the increased interest at home was the reception given by the press 
and public to the report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
appointed in 1946, made public in October, 1947. The President had 
appointed the committee at the urging of national agencies aroused 
by lynchings and mob violence in the South and by the legal limita- 
tions placed on federal intervention. The report got front-page atten- 
tion all over the country with favorable editorial comment in national 
organs and throughout the north and west. But it aroused bitter 
opposition in the South on the assumption that its recommendations 
for racial equality before the law would impose federal compulsion 
on the states. The opposition assumed speedily a political character 
focused in the determination of southern politicians to renounce the 
leadership of the President in the Democratic party. 

President Truman followed up the Committee’s report by recom- 
mendations to Congress for legislation covering ten major points of 
the Committee’s thirty recommendations. Most of the ten points were 
already embodied in bills pending before Congress, supported by one 
or another national agency. The report stimulated fresh organization 
throughout the country in support of its program both for action by 
Congress and in the states and locally, together with a long-range edu- 
cational program to popularize the report. Hundreds of thousands of 
copies were reprinted and widely distributed. Since the report dealt 
largely with racial equality before the law for all minorities,—Negro, 
Mexican, Oriental and Indian,—it was championed largely by agencies 
primarily interested in race relations. By its official character it gave 
high standing for the first time to the reforms long advocated by 
representatives of the minorities and by inter-racial agencies. 

Almost equally significant were the efforts for extending civil rights 
internationally. The drafting of an international Bill of Rights by 
the Human Rights Commission of the United Nations attracted more 
interest and support in the United States than elsewhere. The Com- 
mission, headed by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, at a meeting in Geneva 
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in December produced not only a declaration of rights but a covenant 
for submission to the member governments for their comment before 
final action by UN agencies. Also submitted were proposals to enforce 
such a covenant. American agencies called together by the State 
Department in two one-day conferences at Washington attended by 
over three hundred delegates, participated in commenting upon de- 
sirable U.S. policy. Furthermore, for the first time in the world’s his- 
tory a conference on international freedom of communication was 
called by the United Nations for March in Geneva to devise means 
for the free flow of printed matter, news, opinion, motion pictures and 
radio reception. 

These efforts to expand civil liberties contrasted sharply with in- 
creasing international tensions based upon conflict between the estab- 
lished democratic practices of the western nations and the one-party 
police state accompanying the expansion of Soviet power. Under the 
stress of this conflict, great impetus was given the forces seeking to 
improve the practice of democratic liberties in the U.S. so challenged 
by critics abroad. 


Incidents arising during the past year have on the whole shown a 
better tendency. Only one lynching was recorded,—a shocking affair 
in South Carolina where twenty-eight confessed members of a mob 
were put on trial and acquitted by a jury which sustained the conten- 
tion that white men do no wrong in murdering a Negro. Mob violence 
has almost disappeared. Decisions of the Supreme Court in race rela- 
tions. cases have sustained racial equality before the law, though the 
court adheres to the concept of equal and separate accommodations 
as satisfying equality. The attempt of a Negro girl to gain admission 
to the law school of the University of Oklahoma and similar efforts 
by other Negro students in Texas prompted only makeshift provisions 
for separate education. The attempts in southern states to circumvent 
the Supreme Court decision to open “white” primaries to Negroes met 
no success in the federal courts. The issue is on appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Japanese minority, which suffered a wholesale evacuation from 
the Pacific coast during the war, has largely won the restoration of 
rights then so grossly violated. ‘The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill to establish a claims commission to compensate them for 
some of the damage suffered. The Supreme Court voided in effect 
California’s attempt to deprive Japanese-Americans of lands acquired 
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for them by their alien parents. California’s exclusion of Japanese 
aliens from commercial fishing is before the Supreme Court for deci- 
sion on the ground of unreasonable discrimination. A determined 
effort to repeal the racial oriental exclusion act of 1924 in its entirety 
took shape, with the object of permitting all resident orientals to 
become citizens and to establish small immigration quotas for all 
oriental countries, following the pattern already fixed by Congress in 
exempting Chinese, Indians and Filipinos from the act. The Supreme 
Court has before it a test of restrictive housing covenants under which 
not only Negroes but other racial minorities are prevented from 
acquiring residences in areas where neighbors agree not to rent or 
sell to “undesirable persons.” 

Evidence of the enhanced public interest in justice to minority races 
was shown in the campaign of the Advertising Council of America 
on racial tolerance, coupled with a public appeal to participate actively 
in protecting civil rights under the slogan of “Freedom is Everybody’s 
Business.” Posters, placards and advertising were all invoked to im- 
press the public with these basic messages. Another campaign express- 
ing the same general interest, conducted by the American Heritage 
Foundation, toured throughout the country the so-called “Freedom 
Train”, carrying the Bill of Rights and other historical documents 
directly to the public. Segregation of races in viewing it was not per- 
mitted, resulting in the train’s exclusion from a few southern cities. 


Among other developments of the year in the civil rights field were 
these: 


(1) The disappointing action of the President at Christmas, 1947 
in restoring citizenship to only a handful of the conscientious objectors 
convicted during the war, following a report of the President’s Am- 
nesty Committee headed by former Justice Owen J. Roberts. The 
Committee stuck to narrow interpretations of the law, refusing to 
recommend pardons particularly for Jehovah’s Witnesses who had 
gone to prison by the hundreds for claiming a status as ministers and 
refusing either military or civilian service. 


(2) The Supreme Court took a long step toward reaffirming the 
separation of church and state in outlawing religious instruction in 
public schools on released time. The court’s decision did not directly 
abolish such instruction outside the schools, though it may have that 
effect. The principles laid down should halt the movement for the 
use of public funds for private religious purposes. 
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(3) Censorship of books and magazines brought before the courts 
and the Post Office Dept. a number of. cases on grounds ‘of alleged 
obscenity, but without significant decisions save the Supreme Court’s 
action in holding void a New York law penalizing publications por- 
traying “bloodshed and lust’. 


(4) Important to the movie-going public was a case finally argued 
before the Supreme Court, now pending, challenging the control by 
moving picture producers of the distribution and exhibition of films. 


(5) Before the Federal Communications Commission an issue is 
pending concerning the right, long denied, of radio station-owners to 
express their own editorial opinions on public controversies, a claim 
opposed by the American Civil Liberties Union, the C.I.O. and other 
labor organizations and public agencies. 


(6) ‘Tests in the courts of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
denying to trade unions the right to contribute to political campaigns 
and to labor papers the right to endorse or oppose candidates for 
public office. 


(7) Political self-determination for Puerto Rico, civil government 
for Guam and Samoa, with extended civil rights for the Virgin 
Islanders, attracted considerable attention during the year, backed by 
bills in Congress and the endorsement of the President. 


(8) Extension of civil liberties in areas occupied by U.S. forces— 
Japan, Korea, Germany and Austria—became a concern of the Civil 
Liberties Union and other agencies as part of the American demonstra- 
tion of democratic principle. 

In the last year the struggle for civil liberties has been cast for the 
first time on an international plane where the interests of the United 
States at home are inseparable from the struggle for \democracy 
throughout the world. Whatever is done in the United State has 
immediate repercusions abroad. Whatever is done abroad has immedi- 
ate repercussions in the United States. The whole front of democratic 
struggle is thereby involved almost as a single unit. 

Far vaster forces have come to grips than ever before. What was 
for many years the concern only of scattered private agencies and 
occasional government action has now become a universal concern. 
Inseparably involved with the struggle for civil liberties and political 
democracy is the economic conflict between the western world, be- 
tween capitalism and trends to socialism, and the world of Russian 
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power committed to the imposition of totalitarian leadership in cre- 
ating a socialist economy. Any prophecy as to the present tendencies 
in the United States involves risky calculations not only as to the 
possibility of armed conflict between the two forces, but as to the 
relative response of the peoples of the world to the claims of western 
democracy and Soviet Communism as the means to their salvation. 
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‘THE LEGAL STATUS OF AMERICANS 
OF NEGRO DESCENT SINCE WORLD WAR I* 


I. THE NEGRO AND THE SUPREME COURT 


1. The Negro’s right to live where he pleases 


There are many municipalities where a Negro cannot buy land; there are large 
sections in nearly every city and town where he cannot buy or rent a house or shop. 
Have owners the legal right to refuse to sell or rent property to a Negro solely 
because of his color or race? 

Although (in the case of Buchanan y. Warley) the Supréme Court in 1917 held 
that a municipality may not by ordinance segregate the Negro from the white resi- 
dents, the constitutional restraint thus placed on a government agency is not 
imposed on individual owners. In another case (Corrigan v. Buckley) which came 
before the Court in 1926 and involved a covenant prohibiting the sale of property 
for twenty-one years to any Negro, the Court held that under the Constitution the 
Negro has no protection against the action of an individual owner. Individual 
owners may therefore enter into contracts respecting the control and disposition of 
their property with the purpose of excluding the Negro from its use and enjoyment. 

The more recent decision of the court in Hansberry v. Lee has been hailed as a 
great victory for the Negro. Actually it was nothing of the kind. In that case it 
appeared that 500 Chicago landowners had made an agreement stipulating that 
for a specified period no part of their lands should be sold or leased to Negroes. 
The defendant was one of the owners; petitioners were Negroes who had acquired 
and were occupying a portion of the land. Petitioners claimed that the owners’ 
agreement by its own terms had required the signature of 95 per cent of the 
owners and that the required percentage of owners had not signed. Defendant 
claimed that 95 per cent of the owners had signed, as had been determined in an 
earlier Illinois suit. To this answer petitioners replied that they were not bound 
by the Illinois decision, since they had not been parties to that suit. A lower 
federal court had found as a fact that only 54 per cent had signed but held that 
petitioners were none the less bound by the Illinois decision. The Supreme Court 


* This study is concerned with the inequalities that exist because of the law; the 
inequalities that are legal, that are sanctioned by the United States Supreme Court 
and by the laws of legislatures. In part it also is concerned with the extent to which 
inequalities have been declared against the law. It is part of the document AN 
APPEAL TO THE WORLD, presented by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People to the United Nations, with respect to abrogation 
of the civil rights of the Negro in the U.S.A. 
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held simply that petitioners were not bound by the Illinois decision, since they 
had not been parties in the suit before the state court. Nothing in the decision or 
in the opinion by Mr. Justice Stone may in any way be construed as changing the 
law laid down in 1926. 

Under the Jaw as it stands today, then, while the government may not enforce 
racial segregation, private agreements barring Negroes from neighborhoods or 
homes will be enforced by the courts. It has been argued often that contractual 
segregation should also be declared unconstitutional. The court had an opportunity 
in Hansberry v. Lee to adopt this position, thereby outlawing segregation howsoever 
instituted, but the court avoided the issue altogether by deciding the case on an 
incidental point. 


2. The Negro’s right to an education 


As early as 1899 the Supreme Court, in Cumming v. Board of Education, upheld 
segregation in schools. But the leading case is Berea College v. Kentucky, decided 
in 1908. 

In 1904 the Kentucky legislature passed an act prohibiting any corporation or 
individual from maintaining an educational institution for both races. It did permit 
a school to maintain separate branches for the two races, provided they were at 
least 25 miles apart. The act was aimed directly at Berea College, established fifty 
years before and opened to Negro pupils after the Civil War. After the act was 
passed the college authorities reluctantly transferred their Negro pupils to Negro 
colleges. The college authorities undertook to test the constitutionality of the act. 
The Supreme Court held the act constitutional. Berea College was an incorporated 
institution, operating under a charter; a charter, being the legislative grant, may be 
amended by the legislature; the purpose of the act of 1904 was to amend the 
charter of the corporation; therefore, the act was constitutional. 

Mr. Justice Harlan dissented and took pains to ridicule the reasoning of his 
associates. The obvious purpose of the legislature, he said, was not simply to pro- 
hibit mixed teaching by corporations but by anyone; the act did not purport to 
amend charters. The court, he said, should directly decide whether the act is 
constitutional insofar as it makes it a crime to operate a private school for both 
white and Negro pupils. He thought the act was contrary to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Why not forbid white and Negro children from coming together in Sunday 
School or church? The right not to be interfered with in one’s religion is no more 
sacred than the right to impart and receive instruction not harmful to the public. 
“Have we become so inoculated with prejudice of race that an American govern- 
ment, professedly based on the principles of freedom, and charged with the protec- 
tion of all citizens alike, can make distinctions between citizens in the matter of 
their voluntary meeting for innocent purposes simply because of their respective 
races?” 

The institution involved was a private school. A private school claimed the right 
to teach both white and Negro students; the law intervened to deny that right; 
the Supreme Court upheld the law. It is a case where the law compelled segrega- 
tion. 

In 1938 the court considered segregation in a public university. In Gaines v. 
Canada, petitioner, a Missouri citizen and a graduate of Lincoln University (for 
Negroes), wanted to study law at the University of Missouri and qualified for 
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admission but was rejected. A state act provided that, pending the full development 
of Lincoln University, the board of curators might send a student to the university 
of an adjacent state to study any subjects provided for at the University of Missouri 
but not taught at Lincoln, the board to pay reasonable tuition fees. The curators 
offered to send the Negro petitioner to a law school in, an adjacent state but he 
insisted on admission to the University of Missouri School of Law. The state court, 
construing the state constitution, held it mandatory to segregate Negro students. 
The Supreme Court decided in favor of the petitioner and Chief Justice Hughes 
wrote, “We are of the opinion that the ruling was error, and that petitioner was 
entitled to be admitted to the law school of the state university in the absence of 
other and proper provision for his legal training within the state.” 

The court did not hold that the Negro student must be admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Law as a white student would be admitted. It held only 
that either he must be admitted or the state must provide other proper facilities 
within the state. The Negro won the right not to be sent out of the state for his 
education; he was not accorded the right to an education in a public institution 
regardless of his color. 


3. The Negro’s right to vote 


The poll-tax has been universally condemned as an undemocratic obstacle to a 
free election. Yet in the case of Breedlove v. Suttles, decided by the Supreme Court 
in 1937, the court upheld the Georgia poll-tax law, saying, “Payment as a pre- 
requisite is not required for the purpose of denying or abridging the privilege of 
voting.”” To make payment of the tax a prerequisite to voting is not, held the 
court, to infringe the Fourteenth Amendment; it “is a familiar and reasonable 
regulation long enforced in many states and for more than a century in Georgia.” 
The court approved the poll-tax law as not only constitutional but as a reasonable 
piece of legislation. 

The poll-tax is a bar to voting in final elections. As to the primary, the chief bar 
has been the pure-white party rule. In southern states nomination in the Demo- 
cratic Party primary election is equivalent to final election. In southern states the 
Democratic Party conducted primary elections from which Negroes were rigorously 
excluded. Repeatedly the Democratic Party attempted to show in cases brought to 
the Supreme Court that the Party was a private organization from which could be 
excluded any group not wanted by the Party, and that the primary conducted by 
the Party was a private affair. In 1945, in Smith v. Allwright, the court declared 
that the Democratic Party of Texas could not exclude Negroes from voting in the 


Party’s primary election. 


4. The Negro’s right to public facilities 


Just as some state laws compel segregation in schools, colleges and universities, 
so some state laws compel segregation in public conveyances. Such laws, insofar as 
they do not apply to interstate traffic are constitutional. The Supreme Court has 
so ruled time and again. In another part of this chapter will be listed the states 
which require segregation—Jim Crowism—in railway transportation. In these states 
failure by the railway companies to enforce the terms of pe laws isa misdemeanor, 
and a passenger or conductor who violates the law is guilty of a crime. Some states 
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have Jim Crow laws which apply also to street cars. In some, compulsory segrega- 
tion is extended to cover all forms of public transportation. 

In 1896, in Plessy v. Ferguson, the court considered a Louisiana act which re- 
quired equal but separate accommodations and provided a penalty for passengers 
who sit in a car or compartment assigned to the other race. The petitioner, an 
octoroon, in whom “Negro blood” was not discernible, sat in a white car and was 
arrested. The court held the Louisiana act constitutional: it was a reasonable 
exercise of the state’s police power. It was argued that segregation implies inferior- 
ity. To this the court replied that this is true solely because the Negro chooses to 
put that construction upon it. 

Mr. Justice Harlan dissented, pointing out that the Thirteenth Amendment not 
only ended slavery but forbade the imposition of anything constituting a badge of 
servitude; that the Fourteenth Amendment gives Negroes the right to be exempt 
from “unfriendly legislation,” “legal discriminations, implying inferiority in civil 
society, lessening the security of their enjoyment of the rights which others enjoy, 
and discriminations which are steps towards reducing them to the condition of a 
subject race.” To the argument that there was no discrimination because the law 
of separation applies to both races alike, Harlan replied that obviously the purpose 
of the act was not to exclude the white. from the Negro cars but to exclude the 
Negro from the white cars. He maintained that if a white man and a Negro want 
to occupy the same public conveyance on a public highway it is their right to do so, 
and no government can prevent them without infringement of the personal liberty 
of each. Why, asked Harlan, may not the principle of the decision apply to side- 
walks, to a separation of Protestants and Catholics? “What,” he asked, “can more 
certainly arouse race hate, what more certainly create and perpetuate a feeling of 
distrust between these races, than state enactments, which, in fact, proceed on the 
ground that colored citizens are so inferior and degraded that they cannot be 
allowed to sit in public coaches occupied by white citizens?’ The act declares 
Negroes to be criminals if they ride in a white man’s coach. Negroes, said Harlan, 
should never cease objecting to such a law. If evils will result from commingling, 
greater evils will result from the infringement of civil rights. ‘““The thin disguise of 
“equal accommodations’ . . . will not mislead anyone, nor atone for the wrong done 
this day.” 

It was not until 1946, in the Irene Morgan case, that the court held unconstitu- 
tional a state Jim Crow law. But the Virginia law involved in that case was held 
unconstitutional only because it attempted to impose Jim Crow regulations on 
interstate passengers. It is significant that the basis for the decision is not equal 
protection of the law, or due process of the law, but the exclusive right of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce. Jim Crowism in intrastate traffic is still constitu- 
tional. 


5. The Negro’s right to join a labor union 


In several recent cases the Supreme Court has recognized the right of Negro 
workers freely to join labor unions without discrimination because of their race or 
color. In the Steele and Tunstall cases the court held that since the Railway Labor 
Act authorizes a union, chosen by a majority of the workers, to represent the entire 
craft, the union selected as the bargaining unit must represent all workers without 
discrimination because of race or color. In the Railway Mail Association case the 
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court held that a state may by legislation declare the right to join a labor union 
without discrimination because of race, color, creed or national origin, a civil right 
and protect this right by criminal sanctions. 


6. Summary 


The Negro has been successful before the Supreme Court in cases involving 
procedure in criminal trials, the treatment of persons suspected of the commission 
of crimes, the right to be indicted or tried by a jury from which members of one’s 
own race are not systematically excluded. But these cases have not involved the 
rights of Negroes as such: the decisions of the court have simply extended to the 
Negro the constitutional right of all citizens to trials conducted according to “due 
process.” In cases involving the rights of Negroes as Negroes—to live where they 
please, to be free from segregation in schools and universities, to vote without the 
poll-tax restrictions, to ride in intrastate commerce in public conveyances without 
subjection to Jim Crowism—in these cases the Negro has been unsuccessful, even 
when, as in recent years, the Supreme Court has consisted of a liberal majority. 


II. PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS BY FEDERAL LAW 


Recently Tom Clark, United States Attorney General, speaking of federal action 
in cases involving mob violence against Negroes, has said: ‘Federal action in most 
of these cases hangs upon a very thin thread of law. It is like trying to fight a 
modern atomic war with a Civil War musket. . . The time has come when Congress 
may have to pass legislation to insure to all citizens the guarantees under the Con- 
stitution.” And Theron L. Caudle, Assistant Attorney General and head of the 
Criminal Division of the Department of Justice, has recently said: “...we hope to 
point out to Congress the inadequacy and defects of present federal statutes. Legis- 
lation is needed. We have no desire to assume jurisdiction over local affairs nor to 
interfere with local criminal administration, but where the community is lax in 
meeting its obligation to afford just and equal protection of the laws to its every 
individual member, that individual has—and should have—the right to look to his 
Federal Government for protection of himself and his neighbors. Our democracy 
suffers a grievous, if not fatal, blow when the processes of law and order are broken 
down by mob action because a few in the community lack the will to accept its 
obligation to keep these processes intact when the Federal Government is power- 
less.” 

The legal impotence of the federal government to protect an individual in the 
enjoyment of fundamental rights can be quickly demonstrated. 

Following the Civil War, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution were adopted, which outlawed slavery, conferred citizenship on 
the Negro, and provided that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law. Congress also adopted five statutes which attempted to 
implement the constitutional guarantees. Before long, however, the Supreme Court 
held that the Constitution protects only rights which stem from federal, as distin- 
guished from state, citizenship, and that for the protection of civil rights the citizen 
must look to his state. Furthermore, it was held that Congress may not enact 
statutes which will define and protect civil rights against invasion by an individual, 
as distinguished from a public official. These decisions took the heart out of the 
Congressional legislation; before long most of the civil rights acts were repealed by 
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Congress. There are left only two important acts, and these: are sharply limited in 
scope. 

One of the statutes is section 51 of the Criminal Code, which provides that if 
several persons conspire to injure or threaten a citizen in the exercise of any right 
or privilege secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the United States, they 
shall be guilty of a crime. As construed by the Supreme Court, this act protects a 
citizen (aliens are not covered by this act) in the exercise of only very few rights. 
It does not. generally protect him in the enjoyment of life, liberty, or property, 
mentioned in the Fourteenth Amendment. These are not rights federally secured 
against invasion by private persons but only against invasion by the states. The act 
affords, no protection against lynch mobs. What rights are federally secured, and 
thus protected against invasion by a conspiracy of two or more private persons? 
The cases: have enumerated the following: protection in the execution and enforce- 
ment of federal judicial decrees, protection as a witness in a federal court, access 
to federal courts, the right to vote for federal officers, the right to run for federal 
offices, and cognate rights. 

The other statute is section 52 of the Criminal Code, which, until 1940, was used 
in only two reported cases. Its usefulness may be measured in part by this fact. 
The act provides that, whoever, under color of state law, wilfully subjects any 
inhabitant to the deprivation of any rights, privileges or immunities secured or 
protected by the Constitution and laws of the United States, or to different punish- 
ments, pains or penalties, on account of his alienage, color or race shall be guilty 
of a crime. This act is directed only against state and local officers; it is not directed 
against non-official action. If a state or local officer, acting in an official capacity, 
deprives a person, because he is an alien or a Negro, of his life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, of his freedom of speech, or press, or assembly, or other 
constitutional right, his action, because it constitutes in effect state action, prohibited 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, is a violation of the statute. 

The effectiveness of this statute was considerably weakened by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in 1945 in the Screws case, in which it was held that the deprivation 
of rights, under section 52, must be wilful; otherwise the officer’s action does not 
come within the prohibition of the statute. 

Again, mob violence is not covered by this act, unless a state or local officer is 
shown to be a part of the mob, and he acts as an officer wilfully to deprive a 
person of a federally-secured right. 

The extent to which the effectiveness of this act has been weakened by the Screws 
case may be seen from the following statement made by the head of the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice: “The uncertainty caused by the court’s 
interpretation of the statute (in the Screws case) has placed great obstacles in the 
way of the District Attorney and he can no longer undertake a prosecution for 
violation of this section with any degree of confidence, no matter how heinous is 
the offensive conduct charged, for the very reason that the government must carry 
the burden of proving that the act was committed solely for the purpose of denying 
the victim of a federal right.” 

In the light of the foregoing analysis of the scope of sections 51 and 52, it is 
easy to agree with the head of the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice 
when he says that “sections 51 and 52 are indeed imperfect statutory authority upon 
which to ground a consistent and vigorous program for the protection of the rights 
of all.” 
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As we have seen, the Supreme Court has held that Congress has no power to 
define and protect civil rights. Only states may do this. A citizen must look. to. his 
state for the recognition of civil rights. The only thing he may demand is that the 
state shall not discriminate against him in the definition and protection of civil 
rights on account of his race or color. But the great limitation on this principle of 
non-discriminatory state action is to be found in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court that segregation is not discrimination. 

Following the decision in 1883 that civil rights are matters for the state govern- 
ments, and not for Congress, state legislatures adopted civil rights acts. There are 
now eighteen states which have such acts, of varying scope and effectiveness. These 
eighteen states are: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The courts almost uniformly have construed these acts narrowly, because, they 
say, the acts are in derogation of the common law and infringe private property 
rights. Frequent legislative amendment is required to overcome the adverse deci- 
sions of courts. 

In California the person aggrieved has only the right of civil suit; in nine states 
provision is made for both civil and criminal penalties; seven states provide only 
for criminal sanctions; in New Jersey the person aggrieved sues for a money judg- 
ment, but the award is paid to the state. Only in New Jersey, New York, and 
Illinois are public officials charged with the duty of enforcement of civil rights acts. 

The statutes generally provide that there shall be no discrimination against per- 
sons, because of their race or color, in public conveyances, schools, places of public 
accommodation (as hotels, restaurants) and places of public amusement. The 
degrees of specificity in the statutes vary considerably: the Illinois act mentions 
department stores, clothing stores, hat stores, shoe stores; the New York act men- 
tions beauty parlors; the Michigan act mentions escalators; while at the other 
extreme is the Washington act, which does not at all itemize or define places of 
public accommodation, resort or amusement. 

There is no civil rights act for the District of Columbia. On the contrary, laws 
of Congress impose Jim Crow restrictions on the Negro citizens of the District. A 
District of Columbia civil rights bill has been before Congress for several years. 

New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts have recently adopted 
acts against discrimination in private employment. About 20 other state legislatures 
are considering, or have considered, the subject without, however, enacting legisla-. 
tion.. These acts. create a new civil right: freedom from discrimination in private 
employment. 


IV. STATE STATUTES COMPELLING OR ALLOWING SEGREGATION 
OR DISCRIMINATION 


Since civil rights pertain to the jurisdiction of the individual states, some states, 
as we have seen, have adopted acts to define the scope of civil rights and to afford 
a measure of protection in their enjoyment. On the other hand, twenty states have 
adopted acts compelling segregation in various relations or activities. Ten states, by 
inaction, have left the matter to private discretion. 
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To illustrate the character of the constitutions and legislation in states compelling 
race discrimination, we will take the legislation of the state of Mississippi, a former 
slave state and a state where legal caste has perhaps been carried to the greatest 
extreme: 

From the Constitution of the State of Mississippi 
Adopted November 1, 1890. 


Article 3, Bill of Rights, Section 8 
All persons, resident in this state, citizens of the United States are hereby declared 
citizens of the state of Mississippi. 


Article 8, Education, Section 207 
Separate schools shall be maintained for children of the white and colored races. 


Article 10, The Penitentiary and Prisons, Section 225 
It (the legislature) may provide for ... the separation of the white and black 
convicts as far as practicable, and for religious worship for the convicts. 


Article 14, General Provisions, Section 263 
The marriage of a white person with a Negro or mulatto, or person who shall 
have one-eighth or more of Negro blood, shall be unlawful and void. 
From the Mississippi Code of 1930: 


Chapter 20, Section 1103 


Races — Social equality, marriages between — advocacy of punished 

Any persons, firm or corporation who shall be guilty of printing, publishing, or 
circulating printed, typewritten or written matter urging or presenting for public 
acceptance, or general information, arguments or suggestions in favor of social 
equality, or of inter-marriage, between whites and Negroes, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and subject to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months or both fine and imprisonment in the discretion of 
the court. 


Chapter 20, Section 1115 


Railroads — not providing separate cars, — 

If any person or corporation operating a railroad shall fail to provide two or 
more passenger cars for each passenger train, or to divide the passenger cars by a 
partition to secure separate accommodations for the white and colored races, as 
provided by law, or if any railroad passenger conductor shall fail to assign each 
passenger to the car or ‘compartment of the car used for the race to which the 
passenger belongs, he or it shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
shall be fined not less than twenty dollars nor more than five hundred dollars. 


Legislation similar to that of Mississippi is in force in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Similar but less stringent legislation is in force in Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. In Delaware, West Virginia, and 
Missouri separation in travel is not required by statute. Eight northern states 
(California, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, and Utah) forbid 
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intermarriage, and some states permit separate schools. In the majority of northern 
States caste based on race and color is not required and is in many states expressly 
forbidden by law. Nevertheless even in these states public opinion and custom 
often enforce discrimination. 

In twenty states segregation of pupils in schools is mandatory or expressly per- 
mitted. In three states the statutes require separate schools even for the deaf, dumb 
and blind. In six states the statutes call for separate schools for the blind. Sixteen 
States require segregation in juvenile delinquent and reform schools; in nine states 
separate trade and agricultural schools are required. Three states require separate 
school libraries. Florida stipulates that text-books used by Negro pupils shall be 
stored separately. Separate colleges are mandatory in twelve states. Separate teacher- 
training schools are required in fourteen states. In several states Negro pupils may 
be taught only by a Negro teacher and white pupils only by a white teacher; one 
of these states provides that only white persons born in the United States, whose 
parents could speak English and who themselves have spoken English since child- 
hood, may teach white pupils. 

In fourteen states the law requires separate railroad facilities. Three states stipu- 
late that separate sleeping compartments and bedding are to be used by Negro 
train passengers. Separate waiting rooms are required in eight states. Separation in 
buses is required in eleven states; ten states have the same requirement affecting 
Streetcar transportation. Three states provide for separation on steamboats. 

Two states require separation of the races at circuses and tent shows. Three 
states require separation in parks, playgrounds and on beaches. Three states require 
separation in billiard and pool rooms. Arkansas requires separation at race tracks. 
In Tennessee and Virginia separation at theatres and public halls is required. 

There are laws which require separation of the races in hospitals. In eleven 
states even mental defectives must be separated by race. In Alabama a female white 
nurse may not take care of a Negro male patient. 

Separation is required by eleven states in penal and correctional institutions. 
Separate bathing facilities in such institutions are required by laws in Alabama and 
Tennessee. Separate tables in such institutions are required by a statute of Arkansas, 
and separate beds by statutes in two states. 

There are laws which require separation of the races in a multitude of relations— 
too many to be mentioned here. Several examples will make clear the scope of the 
Jim Crowism imposed by law: Oklahoma requires separate telephone booths for 
Negroes; a Texas statute prohibits whites and Negroes from engaging together im 
boxing matches; Arkansas requires a separation of the races in voting places; in 
Georgia a Negro minister may marry only Negro couples; in South Carolina Negroes 
and whites may not work together in the same room in cotton textile factories, 
nor may they use the same doors of entrance and exit at the same time. 

If a state does not have an act calling for segregation with respect to a specific 
matter, it is not to be assumed that with respect to that matter there is no segrega- 
tion. Many of the southern and border states do not have laws requiring segregation 
in theatres and other places of public amusement; yet the races do not mingle 
there, and the Negro cannot compel admission because the states have no civil 
rights acts. 

As Myrdal has pointed out, these Jim Crow laws effectively tighten and freeze 
segregation and discrimination. Before this Jim Crow legislation was enacted there 
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was a tendency on the part of white people to treat Negroes somewhat differently, 
depending upon class and education. This tendency was broken by the laws which 
applied to all Negroes. The legislation thus solidified the caste line and minimized 
the importance of class differences in the Negro group. 


Congress has refused to pass laws to declare the poll tax illegal; to make lynching 
more effectively subject to federal law; to make discrimination in private employ- 
ment in interstate commerce a crime; to define and guarantee civil rights in the 
District of Columbia. The Supreme Court has failed to declare Jim Crowism in 
intrastate commerce unconstitutional; to outlaw segregation in schools as a denial 
of due process or equal protection of the laws; to outlaw the restrictive covenant 
in the sale or rental of property; to declare the poll tax an unconstitutional tax on 
a federally guaranteed right or privilege. The Supreme Court has placed the Negro 
at the mercy of the individual states; they alone have the power to define and 
guarantee civil rights. The Negro is a citizen of the United States, yet the thread 
that ties him to the federal government, when it is a question of protecting his 
life, liberty or property, is so thin that the government is compelled to admit its 
impotence. 
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PATTERNS OF DISCRIMINATION 
IN FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN RIGHTS* 


There is general agreement that the “fundamental human rights” which the 
United Nations are pledged to promote for all peoples “without distinction as to 
race,” include Education, Employment, Housing and Health. The Negro in the 
United States is the victim of wide deprivation of each of these rights. 


EDUCATION 


Those who would continue to exploit the Negro, politically and economically 
have first tried to keep his mind in shackles. They have done so by denying him 
equal access to the educational facilities which this nation has and makes available 
to all white citizens who choose to use them. 


In thirty-one states of the United States the Negro has the same legal rights to 
public education as do other citizens. Here, it is generally poverty, and discrimina- 
tion due to the personal bias of school officials and teachers, that hinder Negro 
education. And in a few states there exists more or less voluntary segregation, as 
for instance in the southern parts of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, which border 
closely upon the south. The situation in such parts of these states resembles that 
which obtains in the south. However, less than one-fourth of the total colored 
population reside in these thirty-one states. 


The great majority of Negroes are concentrated in the southern section of the 
United States, consisting of seventeen states, and the District of Columbia, All 
southern states require by law separate schools for Negro and white children. The 
states deepest south not only have the largest colored populations, but there also is 
found color prejudice and discrimination in its bitterest and most rampant forms. 


The attitude of most public officials in the deep south, and of a large part of 
the general population, toward education and training for Negroes is reflected in an 
incident which occurred early in 1944 in New Iberia, Louisiana, a town of 14,000 
persons. A group of its patriotic Negro citizens asked local officials to apply to the 
United States Office of Education for authority and funds to set up a welding 
school for colored trainees. As part of a vocational training program to remedy the 
acute shortage of skilled production workers in the United States, this agency was 
then administering a fund of more than $59,000,000 annually and had in 1942 


*From the same document as the preceding article by KONVITZ. 


1 “Statement of Essential Human Rights’ by a committee appointed by the American Law Insti- 
tute, The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1946, pp. 22-24. 
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established a welding school in New Iberia but only white students had been 
allowed to enroll. Town officials refused to cooperate in applying for training in 
welding for Negroes. 


Thereupon, the Negro leaders negotiated directly with federal officials in Wash- 
ington with the result that on May 7, 1944 a school was finally opened. Ten days 
later the four Negroes who had been active in securing the school, a teacher, a 
physician, a dentist, and a retired businessman, were individually accosted by 
policemen, driven in automobiles to lonely spots on the outskirts of town, brutally 
beaten and told that if they were ever found in New Iberia again they would be 
killed. This forced exodus left the community without a Negro physician and as a 
consequence the only hospital in the area which would accept Negro patients had 
to close. 


Nine million Negroes, more than three-fourths of the colored population of the 
United States, live in southern states. The New Iberia incident is by no means an 
isolated occurrence. In one form or another it recurs throughout the deep south 
whenever Negroes seek to improve themselves. 


Often discrimination takes the form of white retaliation against white public 
officials who seek to administer the laws fairly. Many white school authorities want 
to give the Negro a fair chance, but they encounter great difficulty because of the 
prevailing public opinion. A superintendent of education who tries to allocate 
public funds without discrimination because of color; who publicly favors or en- 
courages the acquisition of schoolhouses for colored children of a size and quality 
and location comparable to those for white children, runs the risk of either losing 
his job or having his administrative power and prestige curtailed. 


The legal segregation of Negro pupils is an open invitation to abuse. White 
officials, interested largely in keeping Negroes in a semi-slave status, determine who 
shall teach them, what and how they shall learn, where and how long they shall 
receive training. Segregation is the vehicle for unrestrained and undisguised white 
domination. But it is more than that. 


Segregation is also a device upon which unscrupulous public officials avidly seize 
to divert state and even federal funds from Negro schools to white schools. Since 
states normally appropriate school funds to each county on the basis of the number 
of children of school age in the county, a large Negro school population in a county 
means a larger state appropriation. But no official in the deep south ever permits 
Negro children either as much as their proportionate share no matter how small a 
part of the school population they constitute, or as much as one-half of the funds 
no matter how greatly they outnumber white children. The result is that the larger 
the proportion of Negro children in a county, the smaller is the per capita expen- 
diture on their education and the greater the expenditure for the white children. 
A survey of conditions in 7 southern states in 1930-1931 disclosed that in counties 
where Negro children constituted less than one-eighth of the school population, 
the expenditure level per pupil in white schools was less than twice as high as that 
per pupil in Negro schools. However, in counties where three-fourths of the chil- 
dren were Negro, the expenditure was 13 times higher for white than for Negro 
pupils. 
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The main figures in the tabulation are as follows:? 


rr 


Race Number | Median Expenditure for Teachers’ Salaries in Counties 
of With Specified Proportion of Negroes in the School 
Counties Population, Aged 5-19: 1930-1931 
0— 12.5— 25.0— 37.5— 50.0— 625— 750—- 87.5— 
124% 24.9% 37.4% 49.9% 62.4% 74.9% 87.4% 99.9% 
Negro (only 1 
Schools 521 $8.62 $5.28 $5.56 $4.46 $3.05 $2.85 $2.12 county) 
White 
Schools 526 14.31 16.87 21.25 21.25 22.58 26.25 28.50 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Over the years it has been the common and notorious practice for white super- 
intendents and other appointing officials in the public schools of the deep south to 
deliberately select, when there is more than one applicant for a teaching position, 
the least competent and most subservient one. Most white male officials when 
entering Negro school buildings keep their hats on, address the teacher by her first 
mame in the presence of the student body and show other marked insults. The 
text books in general use in Negro schools are those which have been written for 
white children and generally contain versions of history, science, literature and 
other subjects which malign the Negro.* Indeed, it is a rare thing for a Negro 
school to receive a free text book which has not already been worn and defaced 
from previous use in white schools. 


In general appearance school structures assigned to Negroes, especially in the 
small towns and rural sections of the deep south, are delapidated one- and two- 
teacher frame shacks lacking indoor toilet facilities‘ To Negro teachers fall all 
janitorial tasks such as firing the stove, scrubbing the floor and equipment, making 
repairs. 

The value of public school property per Negro child in ten southern states has 
been found to be scarcely one-fifth of the corresponding figure for white.* This is 
true even though as much as one-third of the total value of Negro school property 
was in buildings partly financed by one large philanthropist.* Moreover, Negro 
schools are uniformly kept open for a shorter period than white schools. The 


average term for Negroes has been estimated to be 13 per cent shorter than for 
whites.’ 


3 Horace Mann Bond, The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order, 1934, pp. 240-241. 
3W. E. B. DuBois, Black Reconstruction, 1935, p. 711. 


*In Louisiana 65 per cent of all Negro public schools are one-teacher and another 27 per cent are 
two- or three-teacher schools. Charles S. Johnson, The Negro Public Schools, Louisiana Educational 
Survey, 1942, p. 43. 


® Doxey Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Education, 1938, p. 33. 
*Tdem. p. 33. 
TIdem. p. 9. 
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In terms of dollars and cents, discrimination against colored children is graphic- 
ally illustrated by studies of the United States Office of Education, For the year 
1943-44 current expenditures per white pupil in average daily attendance in Mis- 
sissippi were 499 per cent greater than those for the Negro children of tnat state. 

The following table covering expenditures in 11 states shows a small part of the 
price millions of children in the United States pay because their skins are black or 
brown. 

Current expense per pupil in average daily attendance; 
Negro schools in 11 States*® 


Per cent cost per white 


State pupil is greater than 
per Negro pupil 
White Negro 1943-44 

Total $85.61 $40.56 111 
Alabama 70.20 25.65 174 
Arkansas 61.03 25.81 136 
Florida 95.96 47.44 102. 
Georgia 73.79 23.63 212 
Louisiana 121.32 40.25 201 
Maryland 115.52 90.82 27 
Mississippi 71.65 11.96 499 
North Carolina 71.60 50.07 43 
South Carolina 82.43 26.89 207 
Texas 92.69 63.12 47 
Virginia (data not available 


School Bus Discrimination 


Part of the differential in school expenditures for Negro pupils and white pupils 
is accounted for by the discrimination which the former suffers in the matter of 
free school bus transportation. In rural districts it is not unusual to find elemen- 
tary schools from 3 to 10 miles apart. In such circumstances, every state provides 
free transportation in buses operated at public expense. These are seldom available 
for Negro children. Their parents are therefore faced with the alternative of hiring 
private transportation, or having children of tender age walk miles in all sorts of 
weather or keeping them home altogether. Current figures for state monies spent 
in bus transportation are not immediately available. One source, however, estimates 
that in 15 southern states and the District of Columbia the total expenditure 
amounts to thirty-two million dollars annually. At any rate, one investigator found 
that in 1935-36, although Negroes constituted 34 per cent of the rural farm popula- 
tion of school age in 10 southern states, they received only 3 per cent of the total 
expenditures for transportation? 


Underpaid Negro Teachers 


The bulk of the Negro-white differential, however, results from the fact that 
Negro teachers are victims of brazen and systematic salary gouges. 


8 Source: Statistics of Education of Negroes, 1941-42 and 1943-44. U.S. Office of Education. 
® Gunnar Myrdal, American Dilemma, 1944, p. 947. 
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The democratic principle, “equal pay for equal.work”, has been a dead letter in 
the teaching profession as far as Negro teachers are concerned. Their pupil load, 
on an average, is one-fourth heavier than that of white. They hold identical state 
teaching licenses. Yet, Negro teachers in southern public schools, except where the 
courts have intervened, are uniformly paid less than white. 

Again the United States Office of Education throws some light on the character 
and extent of this type of discrimination. In Mississippi the average salary paid 


white teachers was $1,107 per year. The Negro teacher received $342 or 224 per 
cent less. 


i 


Average salary per member of instructional staff 
1943-44 in 11 States” 


Per cent white 


Average salary per instructional salaries 
State number of instruc- is greater than Negro 
tional staff 1943-44 instructional salaries 
White Negro 1943-44 
Total $1,354 $ 892 74 
Alabama 1,158 661 75 
Arkansas 924 555 66 
Florida 1,530 970 58 
Georgia 1,123 515 118 
Louisiana 1,683 828 103 
Maryland 2,025 2,002 4 
Mississippi 1,107 342 224 
North Carolina 1,380 1,249 10 
South Carolina 1,203 615 96 
Texas 1,395 946 47 
Virginia 1,364 nBZ9 21 


During the year 1943-44 there were 66,553 Negro teachers in the south." Through 
salary discrimination alone every year they lose approximately 25 million dollars. 


Discrimination in Higher Education 


- There are approximately 1,700 public and private colleges and universities in the 
United States of which 118 are Negro institutions. One hundred and fourteen of 
these colored schools are located in the south and matriculate 85 per cent of all of 
the colored undergraduates from that section. In 1938 the income for all purposes 
of 96 colleges for Negroes was $14,679,712.% This is less than the annual income of 
Harvard University alone.* Only 1/5 of the Negro colleges of the United States 
were accredited even by regional associations. The Association of American Uni- 
versties has accredited only 3 Negro institutions as compared with 91 white colleges 
in southern states. 


10 Statistics of Education of Negroes, 1941-42 and 1943-44. 'U.S. Office of Education, 

11 Source: Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44. U.S. Office of Education, p. 71. 

13 National Survey of Higher Education, Martin D. Jenkins, The Journal of Negro Education. 1942, 
ips 30s. 

38 Harvard University during the year 1943-44 had endowments which alone amounted to $160 
million; Yale endowments amounted to $113 million. 
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Instruction at the graduate, technical and professional level at Negro institutions 
is practically non-existent. Six public and private institutions offer work leading 
to a master’s degree. None offer work leading to a doctorate. 


There are only two medical schools in the south for Negroes, both private insti- 
tutions, as compared with thirty-one for whites. They supply four-fifths of all 
Negro physicians and dentists. The opportunities for legal training of Negroes in 
the south are similarly limited. There are only three law schools for Negroes in the 
south as compared with thirty-three for whites. Howard University is the only 
institution in the south at which a Negro can study engineering whereas there are 
thirty-four for whites. 


Expenditures for education for Negroes in seventeen southern states are summed 
up by Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, President of Howard University, as follows: 

“In States which maintain the segregated system of education there are about 
$137,000,000 annually spent on higher education. Of this sum $126,541,795 (includ- 
ing $86,000,000 of public funds) is spent on institutions for white youth only; from 
these institutions Negroes are rigidly excluded. Only $10,500,000 touches Negroes 
in any way; in fact, as far as state supported schools are concerned, less than 
$5,000,000 directly touches Negroes. In these states there are about seventeen insti- 
tutions undertaking to do higher education of the college grade... . 


“The amount of money spent on higher education by the state and federal gov- 
ernment for Negroes within these states is less than the budget of the University 
of Louisiana (in fact only sixty-five per cent of the budget), which is maintained 
for a little over 1,000,000 people in Louisiana. 


“That is one index; but the most serious index is this: that this little money is 
spread over so wide an_area and in such a way that in no one of these states is 


there anything approaching a first-class state university opportunity available to 
Negroes.””* 


Literacy opens the door to the accumulated knowledge of mankind and is essential 
to the acquisition, or conservation, of the rights and liberties of a free people. 
Unfettered educational opportunity is essential to the health and well-being of 
all persons living in a complex industrial society. The Negro in North America 
has been allowed to enjoy only the barest minimum regarded appropriate to his 
half-slave, half-free status. In a country where education counts for everything, 
ten per cent of all Negroes twenty-five years old and over have received no schooling 
as compared with 1.3 per cent whites; 82.7 have had no formal schooling or have 


not completed more than eight years of elementary training as against 53.1 per cent 
whites. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The United States has almost unlimited natural resources. It has surpassed every 
nation of the world in technical skill and production. Its laboratories and plants 
brought forth a new age—the atomic age. But this same America traffics heavily in 
feudalism. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the treatment of the Negro 
worker. In a society where the push of a button or the turn of a switch moves 

44 Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
80th Congress, February 24, 1947, p. 145. 


18 Derived from ‘‘Characteristics of Population,” Part I, United States Summary, 1943, Bureau -of 
the Census, pp. 40-41. 
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mountains, color-mad America insists that the chief asset of the Negro is, and must 
remain, a strong back and a humble mien. Color-mad America demands that black 
Workers remain beyond the pale of decent wages, job satisfaction and economic 
security. 

In 1940, the year of the last federal decennial census, the total number of Negroes 
gainfully employed in the United States amounted to 4,479,068 men and women.”* 
Of these the vast majority, 64 per cent, were unskilled workers. Less than 3 percent 
were “skilled and foremen” and only 2.6 were professional persons." The rest were 
largely semi-skilled workers, farm tenants and the like. With only slight modifica- 
tions resulting from abnormally high employment opportunities which obtained for 
all workers during the war, the foregoing distribution obtains today. 

The labor of the Negro has not always been confined to unskilled tasks. Contrary 
to popular notions, he has had long industrial experience in the United States. As 
a slave, the Negro blacksmith, carpenter and mason performed a large part of the 
skilled work of the period. Indeed, one writer declares that in 1865, ninety-five 
per cent of all industrial labor in southern states was performed by colored persons.” 
After his emancipation from legal slavery, however, most of those who previously 
utilized the slave as a skilled worker refused to pay for his labor as a free man. 
Trade unions fearing competition with white workmen raised bars against him. 
This combination of white employer and white worker quickly shunted the Negro 
working man and woman into unskilled occupations. Since 1865 the overwhelming 
majority of urban Negro men, irrespective of their skill, education or aptitude, have 
been forced to eke out an uncertain livelihood as bootblacks, porters, barbers, 
janitors, waiters and domestic servants. Rural Negro men were farm laborers. 
Colored women, rural and urban alike, found only jobs involving such drudgery as 
cooks, washerwomen, maids or charwomen. Collectively these occupations became 
known throughout the United States as “Negro jobs”. 

During, and immediately following World War I, colored workmen managed to 
get a slight foothold in industrial employment. After 1918 they held an increas- 
ingly large percentage of unskilled and semi-skilled jobs in |slaughtering and meat 
packing plants, blast furnaces and rolling mills, coal mining, automobile manu- 
facturing, and railroad work. These were tasks white workers did not want because 
they were heavy, hot and dirty. By 1930 one-half of all laborers in the meat 
slaughtering industry were Negroes; they accounted for 16 per cent of all laborers 
in blast furnaces and steel rolling mills. Intense speed, monotony, long hours, noise, 
overstrain—all of the ravages that the modern industrial process vents on its workers 
were heaped on the Negro laborer. A white employee might work in blast furnaces 
but seniority would eventually enable him to shift to another department or job 
classification. But for the Negro, there was no such relief. Management had decreed 
him “unpromotable”; only severance from the payroll or death could release him 
from that hellish heat and servitude. 


The Great Depression 

It was a rainy night in the autumn of 1931. A train slowed as it approached the 
water tower outside of a small Mississippi town. The glare of an open fire door 

16 The total Negro labor force including those on public emergency work was 5,389,191. Comparative 
Occupation Statistics for the U.S. Alba M. Edwards, U.S. Bureau of the Census, (1943), p. 189. 

17 [bid. 

38 Thomas Nelson Page, The Negro, the Southerner’s Problem, (1904), p. 127. 
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on the engine of the train silhouetted the figure of a man with a shovel in his 
hands. A shot rang out from the country side; there was a short, agonized groan. 
The Negro locomotive fireman toppled over in the engine cabin mortally wounded. 


Twenty-one Negro firemen were killed, wounded or shot at in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee between 1931 and 1934.% These murderous attacks were 
made because there was widespread unemployment in the railroad industry and 
white men wanted the jobs held by Negroes. In general, the aversion to working 
as elevator boys, porters, common laborers—‘‘Negro jobs’—which white men ex- 
hibited during better days quickly vanished during the depression. In every section 
of the country conquest was made of these jobs. In the few instances where white 
employers evidenced an inclination to retain their Negro employees the white 
community, employed and unemployed alike, threatened boycotts and other eco- 
nomic reprisals to gain their ends. The modest occupational gains made by the 
Negro industrial worker during the 1920’s was quickly swept away. Their proportion 
in manufacturing declined from 7.3 per cent in 1930 to 5.1 per cent in 1940. In fact 
it even dropped below the figure for 1910 which was 6.2 per cent.” 


Further evidence of the deadly effect of the depression on Negro employment is 
shown by conditions in Chicago, which in many respects is a typical industrial city. 
There Negroes in 1940 constituted 7.1 per cent of the population. But as recently 
as November, 1940 the colored worker made up 46.6 per cent of the recipients of 
public relief.“ In Cincinnati, Ohio, as in every city in the United States, chronolog- 
ical figures of unemployment show that the rate at which Negroes were able to 
secure employment and leave the relief rolls lagged well behind that of whites. 


Unemployment in Cincinnati by per cent of Employables in each Race” 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


Colored eee) 53.4 51.0 49.5 36.0 52k] 45.3 
White 28.0 21.9 17.8 L755 8.0 16.4 12.8 


War Employment 


In 1941, just before the entry of the United States as a belligerent into World 
War II, discrimination against Negro workers had reached such proportions and 
was so flagrant that it threatened to become an international scandal. In June of 
that year the President of the United States issued Executive Order 8802 because, 
as the Chief Executive stated, “Needed workers have been barred from industries 
engaged in defense. production solely because of considerations of race, creed, color 
or national origin.” The Order directed that all new defense contracts provide that 
the “contractors shall not discriminate against any worker.” Six months later, the 
United States Employment Service sent inquiries to hundreds of industrialists with 
large war contracts to determine if they would employ Negroes. Fifty-one per cent 
of them stated that they did not—and would not—employ Negroes; only half of the 


#H. R. Cayton and G. S. Mitchell, Black Workers and New Unions, 1939, p. 15. 


2 Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor, (1946), p. 15. 


™ Final Report, Fair Employment Practice Committee, (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947), 
p. 65. 


32 “Monthly Labor Review,'’ U.S. Dept. of Labor, October (1939), Vol. 49, pp. 836-837. 
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remainder stated without equivocation that they would use them as workers. This 
was in January, 1942. The survey, as reported by Earl Brown and George Leighton 
in a Public Affairs Pamphlet, “The Negro and the War” was concentrated in 
regions with considerable Negro labor. It revealed that of 282,243 openings, 144,558 
(51 per cent) were barred to Negroes for the sole reason that they were Negroes.* 

Government agencies often aided in these discriminations. Early in 1943 in Fort 
Worth, Texas, a holder of a master of arts degree from a famous northern uni- 
versity with fifteen years experience as a teacher was refused applications by local 
officials in both the Civil Service and United States Employment Offices for any job 
higher than that of common laborer. 

Moreover, in 1943 when one and a half million Negro workers were unemployed 
or under-employed, Congress was seriously considering enacting legislation to con- 
script men and women for private employment because of the pressing need for full 
utilization of all available man-power.™ 

The activities of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice created 
by Executive Order 8802 as amended by Executive Orders 9346 and 9664, helped 
greatly in reducing employment discrimination. The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
one of the large airplane manufacturers, employed only 39 Negroes out of a total 
48,000 workers late in 1941. FEPC held public hearings on that corporation’s per- 
sonnel practices. In August, 1944 Lockheed employed 3,000 Negroes in nearly 100 
occupations.” 

The wartime employment gains made by Negroes can therefore be attributed 
directly to the temporary policy of nondiscrimination adopted by the national 
government as reflected by FEPC. However, both major political parties in Congress 
refused to appropriate money to carry on this vital work beyond May 30, 1946. 
Furthermore, for almost four years the Congress has refused to enact a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice law.” 


Postwar Employment 


The postwar employment outlook for Negro Americans is already taking shape. 
According to “Labor Market” a publication of the United States Employment 
Service, there was a 6 per cent decrease in the placement of colored workers by 
that agency for the month of September, 1946, as contrasted with a 4 per cent gain 
in the placement of white workers.” 

The last testament of the Fair Employment Practice Committee anticipated this 
trend when it warned: 

“The wartime employment of Negro, Mexican-American and Jewish workers are 

being lost through an unchecked revival of discriminatory practices. . . Nothing 

short of congressional action to end employment discrimination can prevent the 
freezing of American workers into fixed groups, with ability and hard work of 


no account to those of the ‘wrong’ race or religion”.” 


312 3 

24 National Compulsory Service Bill, $.666, Ist Session, 78th Congress. 

25 Final Report, Fair Employment Practice Committee, June 28, 1946, p. 11. 

26 For debates on this legislation see Congressional Record, 2nd Session - 79th Congress, January Meh, 
1946 through February 9, 1946. 

37 U.S. Department of Labor, November, 1946. 

23 Final Report, Committee on Fair Employment Practices, p. VIII, 
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Discrimination by Trade Unions 


One of the great anomalies of the American scene has been the anti-Negro role 
many short-sighted trade unions have taken. Today, as for many years past, a large 
section of organized labor has successfully blocked employment for non-white 
workers. 

Herbert Northrup’s authoritative book Organized Labor and the Negro lists the 
racial practices of various craft unions as follows:” 


I. Union which excludes Negroes by provision in ritual: 


Machinists, International Association of (AFL) 


II. Unions which exclude Negroes by provision in constitution: 


A. 


{If. 


A. 


AFL Affiliates 

Airline Pilots’ Association 

Masters, Mates and Pilots, National Organization 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of 

Railway Mail Association 

Switchmen’s Union of North America 

Wire Weavers’ Protective Association American 


. Unaffiliated Organizations 


Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of 

Railroad Yardmasters of America 

Railroad Yardmasters of North America 

Railway Conductors, Order of 

Train Dispatchers’ Association, American 


Unions which habitually exclude Negroes by tacit consent: 
AFL Affiliates 


Asbestos Workers, Heat and Frost Insulators 

Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of 

Flint Glass Workers’ Union, American 

Granite Cutters’ International Association 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, United Association of Journeymen 
Seafarers’ International Union 


. Unaffiliated Organizations 


Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers’ Association, Pacific Coast 
Railroad Shop Crafts, Brotherhood of 


{V. Unions which afford Negroes only segregated auxiliary status: 


A. 


AFL Affiliates 

Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, Brotherhood of 

Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of 


® (1944), pp. 3-5. 
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Railway Carmen of America 

Freight Handlers, Express and Station Faipleyect! Brotherhood of 
Rural Letter Carriers, Federation of 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 


B. Unaffiliated Organizations 


Railroad Workers, American Federation of 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association 


Other craft unions such as the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
and the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers both affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, which have no discriminatory rules, nevertheless 
relegate Negroes to an inferior status in segregated locals. However, machinations 
by unions against Negro workingmen sunk to an all-time low when, in 1941, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and twenty-one railroad com- 
panies entered into an agreement to eliminate completely colored firemen from the 
industry. Officials of the United States National Mediation Board, an agency of the 
federal government, played an active part in the hatching of this nefarious scheme. 


Collective bargaining has had wide acceptance in the railway field. Negroes, how- 
ever, are excluded from membership in the “Big Four” railroad unions, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, which virtually dominate the industry. For a number of years these unions, 
by various devices, had succeeded in limiting the number of Negro firemen. By 1940 
the number of Negro firemen in the United States had already declined to 2,356. 
Of these 2,128 were found in the south. But the union was not satisfied. On Feb- 
ruary 18, 1941, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, bent on ousting them 
completely, consummated an agreement with the Southeastern Carriers Conference, 
consisting of twenty-one railroads, which provided: 


1, “On each railroad party hereto the proportion on non-promotable [Negro] 
firemen, and helpers on other than steam power, shall not exceed fifty per cent 
of each class of service established as such on each individual carrier. This 
agreement does not sanction the employment of non-promotable men in any 
seniority district on which non-promotable men are not now employed. 


2. “The above percentage shall be reached as follows: 


“(a) Until such percentage is reached in any seniority district only promotable 
[white] men will be hired. 

“(b) Until such percentage is reached in any seniority district all new runs 
and all vacancies created by death, dismissal, resignation or disqualifica- 
tion shall be filled by promotable men. A change in the starting time of 
the same run or job will not be considered as constituting a new run.” 
(Parenthetical explanation added.) 


Passing on the infamous Southeastern agreement, Mr. Justice Murphy of the 
Supreme Court of the United States used the following language: 


30 Idem, p. 6. 
31 Steele v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., et al, 323 U.S. 192, 209. 
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“The cloak of racism surrounding the actions of the Brotherhood in refusing 
membership to Negroes and in entering into and enforcing agreements dis- 
criminating against them, all under the guise of Congressional authority [the 
Railway Labor Act], still remains. No statutory interpretation can erase this ugly 
example of economic cruelty against colored citizens of the United States. Nothing 
can destroy the fact that the accident of birth has been used as the basis to abuse 
individual rights by an organization purporting to act in conformity with its 
Congressional mandate.” (Parenthetical explanation added.) 


Not all trade unions, of course, discriminate against the Negro, The Constitution 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, a comparative newcomer in the labor 
field, states that one of the objectives of the organization is to “bring about the 
effective organization of working men and women of America regardless of race, 
color, creed or nationality.” (Italics ours). While individual CIO locals in various 
sections of the country may from time to time manifest racial antipathy, it can be 
generally said that their action does not reflect the CIO national policy. The United 
Mine Workers and the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, both AFL, 
afford good examples of unions whose racial practices are nondiscriminatory. 


Wage Discriminations 


The American Negro worker is as efficient as whites. Nevertheless, for the pur- 
pose of keeping him economically and socially submerged, in a large number of 
occupations and industries these workers are paid considerably less than whites 
receive although the duties of each are in all respects identical.* 

In 1937 a survey conducted by the United States Department of Labor showed, 
taking the country as a whole, that the hourly entrance wage for a white common 
laborer was twenty-six per cent higher than that for a Negro beginner. 


Average hourly entrance rates of adult male common laborers in 
20 industries, July 1937% 


Mexican 

White Negro and others 
United States $0.534 $0.420 $0.493 
North 552 556 531 
South 434 345 339 


Building trades furnish the largest amount of industrial employment for colored 
workers. But in 1935, whether the Negro was a skilled worker, or a semi-skilled or 
unskilled one, he nevertheless received a wage lower than that of whites in the same 
category. Strikingly enough, the disparity was greatest at the skilled level. Indeed, 


the Negro craftsman on an average received about one-half of the wage paid white 
mechanics. 


32 See Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research (1926); Pennsylvania Dept. of Public Welfare 
Survey (1930); J. Tinsley Wells Survey (1930); Alma Herbst Study of meat packing industry in 
1932 reproduced in Monthly Labor Review (U.S. Dept. of Labor), Feb., 1935, p. 337. Also 
Performance of Negro Workers in 300 War Plants, a summary Report of the Industrial Relations 
Laboratory, National Urban League, 1944. 

33 For salary differentials for Negro and white teachers in public schools see Supra, p. 509. 


*%*Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Department of Labor, December, 1937, p. 1494, 
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Average hourly wage of Negro and white workers in 
building trades in 1936* 


Geographic Div. Skilled Semi-skilled Unskilled 
White Colored White Colored White Colored 
United States $1.156 $0.791 $0.714 $0.575 $0.572 $0.431 
New England 1 01a Bees 630 615 608 468 
Middle Atlantic 1.229 1.188 818 .662 550 507 
E. North Central 1.203 1.101 773 .768 628 569 
W. North Central 1.103 706 .604 (G) 592 613 
South Atlantic 1.057 .723 547 435 468 417 
E. South Central 957 .734 473 451 357 331 
W. South Central .967 arpa 463 427 .370 355 


@) The average hourly rate paid to colored semi-skilled workers in the West North 
Central region is distorted because of a preponderance of colored workers reported 
from St.Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 


The same general pattern obtained in the fertilizer industry in 1938. 


Average hourly earning in fertilizer industry, by region, race and skill 
during spring months of 1938* 


Region and race Skilled Semi-skilled Unskilled 
United States 
White $0.613 $0.449 $0.39 
Negro 398 319 268 


During the war, the United States War Labor Board had an occasion to pass on 
a number of cases involving wage discriminations solely on account of race, color 
and nationality. In the case of the Southport Petroleum Company of Delaware and 
Oil Workers International Union, Local 409 (Case No. 2898-CS-D), decided June 5, 
1943 the War Labor Board abolished the company’s classifications of “colored 
laborer” and “white laborer” and “granted wage increases which place them 
[Negroes] on a basis of economic parity with the white workers in the same clas- 
sifications.” (Parenthetical explanation added.) 


And again, in the Matter of Miami Copper Company, et al and International 
Union of Mine Mill & Smelter Workers, Local 586, CIO (Case Nos. 111-716-D, 
111-717-D, 111-718-D) decided on September 7, 1944, it abolished wage differentials 
based on the classification of workers as “Anglo-American males” and “other em- 
ployees.” In doing so it overruled the Nonferrous Metal Commission, a committee 
acting under government mandate, the majority of which had refused to make this 
change, asserting: 

“The problem (of racial discrimination) with which the Commission is con- 

fronted in these cases, is one which is woven into the fabric of the entire com- 

munity, indeed, the entire Southwest. Unions and employers alike have had a 

part, and a significant part, in its creation and continuation. All forms in which 

contemporary society is organized are in varying degrees affected. Under such 
circumstances the complete and immediate elimination from the largest industry 
in the area of all wage rates that may be used to be discriminatory as such, could 

35 Monthly Labor Review, August, 1937, p. 297. 

36 Monthly Labor Review, March, 1939, p. 763. 
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not fail to have serious repercussions. Moreover, there is the impact on the wage- 
rate structure of the companies themselves to be considered.” 


The practice of paying the Negro worker less than whites is general; only in a 
few relatively isolated cases has this pernicious practice been curbed or corrected. 


Discrimination in Federal Employment 


The largest single employer in the United States is the federal government itself. 
In 1938 there were 851,926 persons on its payrolls. In 1945, government employment 
reached an all-time peak of more than three million. The solid wall of prejudice 
and discrimination which Negro citizens encountered in commerce and private 
industry, particularly in clerical, technical and professional positions, caused thou- 
sands of colored high school and college graduates to seek placement in civil service. 
Personnel practices in federal agencies, however, closely paralleled those in private 
employment. 


In 1938, jobs in custodial classifications (messengers, laborers, helpers, elevator 
conductors, charwomen and other forms of maintenance work) constituted less than 
3 per cent of civil service jobs. Yet 90 per cent of all Negroes employed by the 
government in Washington were designated as custodials." The highest paid Negro 
employee in the Washington office of the Department of State, for example, was 
the chauffeur to the Secretary.* 


In 1940 the Civil Service Classification Act was amended by Congress so as to 
provide that “there shall be no discrimination against any person on account of 
race, creed, or color.” This provision remained a dead letter until in 1942 and 1943 
when personnel expansions necessitated by the exigencies of war, coupled with the 
acute manpower shortage, forced employers to hire every qualified or qualifiable 
person regardless of race or color. By 1944 Negroes constituted 12 per cent of all 
federal workers. Fifty-eight per cent of them were rated as clerical, administrative 
or fiscal employees and 1.1 per cent were in professional or sub-professional clas- 
sifications. Most of the jobs they held in the classified service were in agencies such 
as the War Production Board, Office of Price Administration, War and Navy Depart- 
ments or other agencies created for the duration of the war, or whose personnel 
requirements were swollen because of the emergency. But it was in the unclassified 
service such as Navy shipyards, Army munition depots and the like that the great 
majority found employment. Surveying federal employment as a whole the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice concluded: “Negroes have made 
their gains in that part of federal service which will be most drastically curtailed 
after the war’. 


Today, there is strong evidence that government agencies are resuming their 
practices of wholesale discrimination against Negro workers. 


37 Lawrence J. W. Hayes gives the number and classification of jobs held by Negroes as follows: 
8,346 or 90% were custodial; 881, or 9.5 were either clerical, administrative, fiscal or clerical- 
mechanical; 47 or .5 were sub-professional, scientific or professional. The Negro Federal Government 
Worker, 1933-1938, (1941), p. 104. 


88 Idem, p. 76. 
U.S. Code, Title 5, Sec. 681 (E). 


“© Wartime Employment of Negroes in the Federal Government, President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, January 12, 1945, pp. 21-22. 
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HOUSING , 


The overwhelming majority of Negroes in America live in urban slums or rural 
slums. They are forced to remain bottled up in these blighted areas by the preju- 
dice of the dominant white community, enforced by courts of law, physical force 
and violence, and the mechanism of organized government. 


Negroes make up 20 per cent of the population of the city of Baltimore but they 
are crowded into less than 2 per cent of the living space. In Chicago the population 
density of the Negro district is 90 thousand per square mile (35 thousand is con- 
sidered the optimum). A single block in Harlem has 3,871 persons, “At a comparable 
rate of concentration,” concluded The Architectural Forum, “the entire United 
States could be housed in half of New York City.” 


Conditions in Black Belts 


In every city in the United States where the Negro constitutes an appreciable 
part of the population, he has been relegated to the slums and tenements, These 
blighted areas, which have most of the marks of Old World ghettos, in America 
are known as “Black Belts.” Negro districts are usually neglected by the muni- 
cipality. Their public streets and highways are usually allowed to remain in a state 
of disrepair and neglect; city refuses services such as garbage, trash and ash removal 
are infrequent and indifferent; seldom are there the parks, playgrounds and public 
centers commonly found in white neighborhoods; laxity and corruption in protec- 
tive services such as police, health inspectors, licensing officials make these areas a 
haven for the criminal element of the whole city. 


The overwhelming majority of houses in the Black Belt are over-age, run-down, 
rat-infested structures. The housing census of 1940 taken by the United States 
Bureau of the Census showed that 35.1 per cent of all homes occupied by Negroes 
were in need of repairs as compared with 16.3 per cent of the units occupied by 
whites. Almost a third of the urban units occupied by Negroes were without run- 
ning water as against 4.2 for whites; 13.3 had running water but no private flush 
toilet as compared with 7.9 per cent for whites.“ Moreover, these dilapidated houses 
are greatly overcrowded. In Washington, D.C., it is not uncommon to find a Negro 
family of seven living in one room.” Nationally in 1940, overcrowding in Negro 
homes was three times greater than that in white homes. Since that time the situa- 
tion has worsened greatly. All informed observers agree that Negroes pay from 10 
to 50 per cent more rent for their quarters than is paid by whites for comparable 
facilities. 


41 See article ‘‘Good Neighbors,’? January, 1946. 


42 Hearings before Special Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, United States 
Senate, 79th Congress, Part 14, Housing and Redevelopment, Feb. 6, 1945, pp. 2022, 2022A. 

48 See opinion of Justice Edgerton, Mays v. Burgess (No. 8831), U.S. Court of Appeals, Dist. of 
Col., (1945), p. 11. 

4 Horace R. Cayton throws some light on this situation as it obtained in Chicago, back in 1940, 
even before the war. Mr. Cayton writes: ‘Larger real estate companies with an eye for business began 
to break the (restrictive) covenants. They moved Negroes into one or two apartment buildings, imme- 
diately raising rents by from 20 to 50 per cent. In 1940, there were many cases of whites and Negroes 
living in the same buildings, the latter paying for equivalent accommodations rentals much higher 
than those paid by the whites; in such cases the realtors were urging the white families ta leave so 
that their apartments could be rented to Negroes at a higher rate.’ (Parenthetical explanation added) 
Black Metropolis, 1945, p. 185. 
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Methods of Confining Negroes to Black Belts 


When Negroes have the money to leave their hovels in the Black Belt and seek 
to rent or buy better dwellings in white neighborhoods they often encounter 
physical violence. In Washington, D.C., as recently as 1940 a colored woman upon 
moving into a home which she had purchased in a white neighborhood was sub- 
jected to a bombing. In December 1946, in Chicago an angry mob consisting of 
thousands of whites tried unsuccessfully to force two Negro war veterans, and their 
pregnant wives, to vacate their homes in a city owned and operated housing project 
for veterans. In Atlanta, Georgia, the Columbians, an organization patterned 
after Hitler’s Storm Troopers, told of plans “to burn the Negro’s house or bomb 
them out” of houses in white settlements.” These attacks are made with legal 
impunity. During the two-year period, 1944 to 1946, 59 attacks were made on Negro 
homes and Negro occupants in Chicago. There were 5 instances of shooting, 22 
stonings, 3 house-wreckings, and nearly 30 arson-bombings. Three persons were 
killed and many were injured. Not a single culprit was convicted for these crimes.“ 


The opposition to, and discrimination against, Negro tenants and home owners 
stem principally from three sources: blind race prejudice, false propaganda which 
charges that Negroes either carelessly or wilfully destroy property, and the deter- 
mination of most local real estate operators and associations to limit at all times 
the supply of housing for Negroes thereby keeping the prices high. In 1944, the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards conducted a survey in 18 large cities to 
determine the opinion which the best informed real estate men held of Negroes as 
renters and potential home owners. The questions and the answers of those polled 
were summarized as follows: 


(1) Does the Negro make a good home buyer and carry through his purchase to 
completion? . . . 17 of 18 cities reported yes. 


(2) Does he take as good care of property as other tenants of comparable status? 
... 11 of the 18 cities reported yes. 


(3) Do you know of any reason why insurance companies should not purchase 
mortgages on property occupied by Negroes? .. . 14 of the 18 cities reported no. 


(4) Do you think there is a good opportunity for realtors in the Negro housing 
field in your city? .. . 12 of the 18 cities reported yes. 


“A majority of cities commented that Negroes maintain neatness and repairs on 
new property as well as whites, but underscored that relatively few properties in 
good condition are sold Negroes.’ 


Terroristic practices—as violent as they are—have never succeeded in curbing the 
Negro’s quest for better homes and environment. But where violence has failed, 
contractual agreements, upheld and enforced by courts of law, have succeeded in 


4° As recently as February 15, 1947, four shots were fired, at close range, into their homes, while 
the detail of 10 police assigned to guard them were unexplainably absent. See Chicago Sun, February 
16 to 19, 1947. 


© Associated Press, December 10, 1946. Subsequently, however, some of the Columbians were pro- 


secuted and convicted in Atlanta and public authorities did act with surprising energy to crush this 
body. 


« “American Ghettos,”’ Elmer Gertz, Jewish Affairs, February 7, 1947, p. 10. 
“ New York Herald Tribune, November 19, 1944. 
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confining Negroes to their Black Belts. In nearly every major city in the United 
States the greater part of the residential area is subject to restrictive covenants 
limiting use and occupancy to members of the Caucasian race. In Chicago, for 


example, 80 per cent of the city is reported to be covered by deeds containing such 
clauses. 


Federal Government Aids Housing Discrimination 


The United States Government through the Federal Housing Administration 
wields great influence in the field of private housing construction. FHA under- 
writes loans for home financing, establishes building standards and assists in neigh- 
borhood and community planning. In executing the latter function FHA has 
thrown its entire weight and prestige on the side of keeping the Negro bottled up 
in run-down, segregated neighborhoods. 


The FHA Underwriting Manual® describes the technique to be used in deter- 
mining whether mortgages are eligible for insurance under the National Housing 
Act. In rating mortgage risks the Manual lists “Protection from Adverse Influences” 
as one of the features to be rated in order to determine eligibility of loan. “Where 
little or no protection is provided from adverse influences, the Valuator must not 
hesitate to make a reject rating of this feature.” (Paragraph 932) “...adverse 
influence . . . includes prevention of the infiltration of business and industrial uses, 
lower class occupancy, and inharmonious racial groups.” (Paragraph 935) It ob- 
serves that “Deed restrictions are apt to prove more effective than a zoning ordi- 
nance in providing protection against adverse influences” (Paragraph 935) because 
“if a neighborhood is to retain stability, it is necessary that properties shall continue 
to be occupied by the same social and racial classes” (Paragraph 937). (Emphasis 
ours.) 


Even greater emphasis is placed upon these considerations in the case of un- 
developed or other sparsely developed areas. The Valuator is warned that deed 
restrictions should include the following provisions: “Prohibition of the occupancy 
of properties except by the race for which they are intended.” (Paragraph 980-3g)” 
FHA has also issued Outline of Protective Covenants containing the exact language 
of proposed racial restrictive covenants as follows: 


“No person of any race other than the ................ shall use or occupy any building 
or any lot, except that this covenant shall not prevent occupancy by domestic 
servants of a different race domiciled with an owner or tenant.” 


Negro citizens are held virtual prisoners in substandard housing all over America 
today. There is no relief in sight. The 79th Congress had under consideration 
legislation to establish a long-range housing and urban redevelopment program. 
However, the Congress wholly refused to include in the measure any provisions to 
correct existing housing discriminations against colored persons.” This bill did not 


4#2U.S. Government Printing Office (1938). Since this draft a new Underwriting Manual has been 
released. It was revised as of January, 1947 and appears to have deleted most of the anti-Negro 
material. 

% Tdem. 

51 See testimony of the NAACP before Senate Banking and Currency, Committee on S. 1592, the 
General Housing Bill, December 12, 1945. Testimony in 80th Congress before the Committee, February 
20, 1947 on S. 866, the National Housing Commission Bill. 
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pass and has been re-introduced into the 80th Congress which shows no present 
inclination to incorporate into the law provisions to assure that colored Americans 
will participate equitably and without discrimination even in federally sponsored 
housing programs. 


HEALTH 


Uniform discrimination against the Negro by public and private health services 
makes adequate and proper medical care the exception rather than the rule, even 
when he has the money to pay for it. 

The sickness and death rate of the Negro in the United States is much higher 
than for white persons. This is not due to an innate susceptibility on his part to 
any specific disease but is the product of the low economic and social status in 
which he is kept.” Proper medical care is usually beyond his reach. His limited 
financial means cannot provide nourishing food, rest and clean wholesome sur- 
roundings needed for prompt recovery. 

The Negro citizen suffers from all of the disabling illnesses which affect the general 
population, but it is those diseases most closely allied with poverty—and its con- 
comitants of inadequate diet, industrial overstrain, overcrowded housing, poor 
sanitation and ignorance—that unduly ravage him. Thus the tuberculosis mortality 
rate for the Negro is more than three times that for the white.™ Syphilis occurs six 
times more frequently in Negroes than in whites;* pneumonia twice as often.” 


Hospitals 


Even in cases where the Negro is able to overcome economic difficulties and 
has sufficient money to pay for medical care he is seriously handicapped in procur- 
ing proper health services from public as well as private institutions. There are 
approximately 110 Negro-owned or operated hospitals in the United States of 
which about 25 are accredited.“ For the most part these are small. The over- 
whelming majority of colored persons must therefore seek care from “white” insti- 
tutions which, in the south and border states, if they admit Negroes at all, enforce 


"2D. F. Holland and G. St. J. Perrott, ‘“‘Health of the Negro,” (1938), p. 34, state: ‘Low 
economic status, rather than inherent racial characteristics in the reaction to disease, thus appears to 
account in large measure for the high disability rate among Negroes. From this fact it follows that the 
health problems of Negroes are more serious than those of the average white population since they 
represent a low income group, unleavened, as in the white population, by any considerable number in 
the higher income range.” 


®8 Louis I. Dublin, “The Health of the Negro’ (1943), p. 6. 


"’ Because of the tendency to draw unfavorabld inference regarding the rate of venereal diseases 
among Negroes, it is desirable to quote an outstanding authority, H. H. Hazen: ‘‘...the problem 
transcends racial boundaries. Where the Negro syphilis rate is high the rate in the white group as 
well is likely to be unusually high. One finds, by comparison of these areas with those having lower 
rates for both Negro and white, that a less vigorous effort has been made to control the disease. 
Treatment facilities in the areas of high prevalence prove to have been inadequate and largely inac- 
cessible. Likewise, the public is not well informed on the value of early and adequate treatment in 
arresting the disease and in preventing its spread. And one reaches the conclusion that the most 
outstanding characteristic of these areas of high prevalence is a low economic status in a large propor- 
tion of the population...’ Syphilis in the Negro, Supp. 15 to Venereal Disease Information, U.S. 
Public Health Service (1942), pp. VII, VIII. 

55 Dublin, Op. cit., p. 6. 


5@ Julius Rosenwald Fund, “Review of the Two-Year Period 1940-42”, (1942), p. 13. 
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a rigid pattern of segregation designed to isolate the Negro patient from all contact 
with white ones, and, so far as possible, from contact even with equipment used 
for white patients. Negro wards in both public and private institutions are usually 
inferior, over-crowded, poorly serviced by physicians and nurses and often located 
in the basement. But in rural areas and small towns in the south, where hospital 
facilities for the general population are especially meager, Negroes are usually 
excluded altogether except for emergency treatment in case of accident. Negroes 
have died because even first aid was denied them.” 


Although the number of hospital beds needed by a community will vary with the 
type and prevalence of disease, modern medical authorities set four beds per thou- 
sand persons as the minimum requirement for a reasonably well-cared for populace. 
Some indication of health facilities for Negroes is shown by the number of hospital 
beds available to them. In Mississippi the Negro population in 1940 was 1,074,578. 
Yet according to a study made by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals® 
there were 0.7 peds per thousand Negroes as compared with 2.4 per thousand 
whites. After a careful survey of hospital facilities for Negroes throughout the 
United States a responsible organization concluded “in some areas where the popu- 


lation is heavily Negro there are as few as 75 beds set aside for over one million of 
this group.”” 


Physicians, Dentists and Nurses 


In 1940 there were 3,430 Negro physicians and surgeons, 1,611 dentists and 7,192 
trained nurses and student nurses in the United States.” White physicians num- 
bered 161,551. Stated in other terms there was one physician for every 743 persons 
in the general population as against one Negro physician for every 3,530 colored 
persons. These figures are significant in terms of Negro health. 


The attitude of white physicians in the south toward Negro patients is often one 
of indifference bordering on criminal neglect. At the same time, few Negroes in 
the medical profession practice in the south because of its rigid, obnoxious and 
degrading practices; the stagnation of being shut-off from the main currents of 
intellectual and professional contact; the ever-present exposure to insults; and the 
insecurity of life, limb and property resulting from mob violence. It has been 
estimated that in certain sections of the deep south there is only one Negro physi- 
cian to 6,171 Negro residents.“ The great majority of Negroes must always therefore 
put their health and even lives into the hands of physicians belonging to the 
dominant race. 


Moreover, Negro physicians and nurses are usually denied staff and in-patient 
privileges in non-Negro hospitals in every section of the country. This means that 
when it becomes necessary for a Negro patient to be hospitalized he is generally 
cut off from the sympathetic and understanding care of the family physician. 


% Charles J. Johnson, ‘‘Patterns of Negro Segregation,” (1944), p. 51. 


58 Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, ‘‘Hospitals and Medical Care in Mississippi,’’ Vol. 
112, Journal of the American Medical Association (June 3, 1939), p. 2319. 


® Julius Rosenwald Fund, ‘‘Review of the Two-Year Period 1940-42," (1942), p. 14. 
6 U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Paul B. Cornely, “Distribution of Negro Physicians in the United States,"’ National Negro 
Health News, U.S. Public Health Service (1946), p. 1. 
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Furthermore, the denial of staff privileges in hospitals to Negro physicians and 
nurses materially reduces their opportunities for training and specialization. 


Sickness and Death 


The maternal mortality rate per thousand live births is 3.2 for whites and 7.8 
for Negroes. Stated in other terms 214 times more Negro mothers die in child birth 
than white mothers. Infant mortality, according to figures from the United States 
Bureau of Census in 1940, is 69 per cent higher among Negroes than among whites. 

The sins of neglect arose to haunt America during the recent war when it sought 
to corral every able-bodied man between the ages of 18 and 37 for service in the 
armed forces. For the United States as a whole 47 per cent of all Negro registrants 
in those age groups physically examined for induction were rejected as “unfit” as 
compared with 27 per cent for whites. As the following table shows, in the south 
where the majority of Negroes live, and the health and educational facilities are 
the poorest, the percentage of rejections is considerably higher than in the north 
where these services for Negroes are better but still grossly inadequate. 


Percentage of Negro and White Registrants Rejected after Physical 
Examination for Induction into Military Service® 


Negro White 
United States 47.0 27.9 
North 39.0 26.1 
South 49:3 31.8 


If a Negro infant manages to survive to the age of one, his average life ex- 
pectancy is still 17 per cent less than that of the average white infant of the same 
age. 


Average Future Lifetime in Years at Age 1, by Race and Sex: 
United States, 1939-1941% 


Race Both Sexes Male Female 
White 66.84 64.98 68.93 
Negro 57.15 55.93 58.46 


The combined impact of economic and social discriminations in America casts a 
shadow over the Negro which extends from the maternity bed to a premature grave. 


62 Source: National Headquarters, Selective Setvice System, March 13, 1947. Separate breakdown 
for western states omitted from table. Estimates for ‘“‘north’ and “south” includes: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota as the north; and District of Colombia, Maryland, Virginia, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas as the south. 


®$ Source: U.S. Bureau of Census—“United States Life Tables and Actuarial Tables 1939-1941” 
(1946), p. 3. 
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OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY* 


I will talk about America, American democracy, and why I believe 
in it so firmly as a great promise of gradual growth in perfection and 
in happiness to its own multitude of millions of people and to the 
world. I will speak in a personal way. I will give to my speech the 
form of a testimony of a stranger and a foreigner, who came to your 
shores and who has remained an alien according to citizenship and 
passport formalities, but who got deeper and deeper involved in your 
grave problems and. your heroic aspirations. 


I was invited to become an expert on the imperfections of American 
democracy, and I believe that 1 acquired a more comprehensive and 
intensive insight into everything which is faulty, bad and wrong in 
America, than is available to, perhaps, any outsider in this generation. 
Indeed, very much is exceedingly bad and wrong in this country. My 
study was continuously dragging me through the evidences of large- 
scale, systematic lawbreaking, crime and corruption, poverty and dis- 
tress, heartlessness and ignorance, frictions, worries and shortcomings 
of all sorts. But the deeper I went into my research about the failures 
of American democracy, the more condemning the broad conclusions 
in my study were marshalled under the proper categories, the more 
sincerely did I come to love and admire your country and the more 
earnestly hopeful did I become of its great and glorious future. 


How do I explain to myself this apparent contradiction, this para- 
dox? Why do I love and admire a country with so many glaring 
defects, which I have studied. to the bottom? 

But before I proceed to answer this question let me point out that 
in this respect my experience is not at all unique. It is a commonly 
known fact—also recorded in my study and supported by detailed 
evidence—that the Negro people of America which in their daily living 
themselves experience by their bodies and their souls all the wrongs 

* An unedited speech delivered at a dinner given in honor of Myrdal, Swedish 


social scientist and author of An American Dilemma (Harper Brothers, 1944), by 
the “Committee of 100,” N.Y.C., June 2, 1948. 
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and the injustices inflicted upon them, and who are crying bitterly, 
protesting more and more vigorously, and: fighting against all odds, 
that they as a group are the most loyal citizens of this country and 
that they are deeply identifying themselves with its destiny and its 
aspirations. America has kept its Negro citizens first in slavery, and 
thereafter in a subjugated caste for generations. And, nevertheless, 
America has been able to count upon their unreserved loyalty and 
devotion. How has this been possible? 

I think the answer is what has sometimes been called that “moral 
overstrain” of the American nation, this fact that the Negro problem 
in America really is a “problem” to the entire nation, which is con- 
stantly held on its agenda. The answer is this psychological, political 
and moral situation here which I called “an American dilemma.” 
Real are all the gross imperfections of American democracy. But real 
are also the high aspirations of the American nation, the uncompro- 
mising ideals of their American democratic creed, with its deep roots 
in the liberal, rational, humanitarian philosophy of the period of 
Enlightenment, when the young nation received its national conscious- 
ness and its political structure, the Christian religion, and the northern 
ideas of a society ruled by laws and not by men, laws under which all 
are equals, this last set of ideas transferred via the influence of 
English law. 

America believes in and aspires to something so much higher than 
its plane of actual living. The ideals are constantly pressing for their 
more perfect realization. You have written them into your constitu- 
tions and your laws, your courts are citing them, your churches are 
preaching them, your schools are teaching them, your radios and your 
newspapers and all your public speakers are popularizing them. 

America could never think of giving the caste system the public 
sanction of the law. Even the Southern segregation laws are based 
upon the fiction of equality. When the Negroes are fighting for their 
rights they have, therefore, a most powerful tool in their hands: the 
glorious American ideals of democracy, liberty and equality, to which 
the nation is pledged not only by its political Constitution, but also 
by the sincere devotion of its citizens, 

This is the deeper reason why the Negroes are constantly gaining. 
They have always many of the best whites fighting with them. They 
can fight wholeheartedly while their adversaries have a split person- 
ality. They have not only the law but the national creed on their 
side. It should never be forgotten that this creed to an extent has 
all America in its spell. This is the unity of the American culture. 
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Even a poor and uneducated white person in some isolated and back- 
ward rural region in the deep South, who is violently prejudiced 
against the Negro and intent upon depriving him of civic rights and 
human independence, has also a whole compartment in his soul 
housing the entire American creed of liberty, equality, justice and fair 
opportunity for everyone. He is actually also a good Christian and 
honestly devoted to the ideals of human brotherhood and the Golden 
Rule. And these ideals are; to some extent, also effective in shaping 
his behavior. Indeed, it would be impossible to understand why the 
Negro does not fare worse in some regions of America if this were not 
kept in mind. It would be still more impossible to explain why in 
spite of all the popular prejudices the Negro people are constantly 
improving their status. 

America is by far not yet a democracy. But the democratic ideals 
are nevertheless a most important part of social reality in America. 
They are determining the trend. There are periods of reaction in 
American history, there are regions of the country and groups of the 
nation which most consistently work for reaction and against the 
democratization of American society. But taking the broad, historical 
view, the democratic ideals of America are constantly asserting them- 
selves. The statesmen and leaders who have gone down in your history 
as national heroes have not been the reactionary demagogues, not 
even the gifted and responsible conservative statesmen, who attempted. 
to moderate the development towards ever more democracy. No, they 
have all been struggling liberals, they have been those who fought 
most courageously and effectively for liberty and equality. 

The relative unanimity around, and the uncompromising explicit- 
ness of the democratic creed is, to my mind, the great wonder of 
America. By the logic of the unique American history it has de- 
veloped that the rich and secure, out of pride and conservativism, 
and the poor and insecure, out of dire need, have come to profess the 
identical social ideals. This spiritual convergence more than America’s 
immense material resources is what makes this nation great and what 
promises it a still greater future. Behind it all is the historical 
reality which made it possible for your great president, Franklin 
Roosevelt, to appeal to all in the nation in this way: “Let us not 
forget that we are all descendants from revolutionaries and poor 
immigrants.” 

The glaring disparity between, on the one hand, the high and 
uncompromising ideals adhered to in a sense by the entire nation and, 
on the other hand, the very spotted reality causes Americans and 
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foreigners to accuse America of hypocrisy. But this nation is not 
hypocritical in the ordinary sense of the word. It is the least cynical 
of all nations. It confesses its sins to the entire world and labors 
persistently with its moral problems. And here again it is the glory 
of America, that it has a national conscience and that it does not get 
peace with its conscience before it has entirely reformed itself. It is 
a great American tradition to welcome criticism, even from abroad, 
if you feel that the criticism is not inspired by bad will but grows 
out of anxiety for the same basic values which are your own. This is 
a singularly American trait. It has been made possible by the sense 
of security you have felt, protected and isolated behind the two big 
oceans. But, more basically it springs out of the nationalism and 
optimism contained in your moralism: you are convinced that the 
good cause will win, that the truth will prevail. 

In a minor way, the very initiation of the study of the American 
Negro problem, which I was once. invited to undertake by one of 
your great national humanitarian institutions, shows a new demon- 
stration of American ‘‘bad conscience” in this sense, that is: American 
moralism, rationalism, radicalism, and optimism. Only in a nation 
dedicated to the democratic ideals and convinced of its own basic 
soundness and strength, could it have occurred that a foreigner, a 
man from a far away country entirely spared from race problems, a 
social scientist who, if anything, was certainly not known for a will- 
ingness to pass over and conceal uncomfortable facts, should be asked: 
to come over and review this most serious national problem. And 
the study was continued after the outbreak of the Second World War, 
which, of course, made the problem still more difficult. And An 
American Dilemma was published during the most serious months of 
the war. I don’t know of any other country where such a thing could 
have happened. I think that you as Americans have much greater 
reasons to feel intensively proud of this study having been initiated 
and pursued and published in a time of national emergency, than I 
have reasons to be proud of having been the instrument of this will 
to objective self-scrutiny. 

I want to stop here for a moment to remind us all of the late 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, at that time the President of the Carnegie 
Corporation. He was truly a great American, an open, warmhearted, 
generous, truth loving, human being, of highest culture and greatest 
courage. I reckon it as one of the great fortunes in my life that for 
some years I was closely associated with him. He followed the study. 
with intense interest. I know that it meant very much to him, and 
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not only because—as he told me once in a letter after the work was 
finished—he had risked so much of his own reputation upon it. 

On his advice I started the study, not by reading books but by 
traveling all around in the country, in particular in the South, to see 
the things with my own eyes. I will confess that I got shocked and 
scared to the bones by all the evils I saw, and: by the seriousness of 
the political implications of the problem. When I returned to New 
York I told Mr. Keppel of my deep worries. I even suggested to him 
that a committee be formed of a Southern white, a Northern white 
and a Negro. In such a group we could have allowed for considera- 
tions of political expediency and worked out a basis for practical 
understanding, to which each one could have subscribed, since the 
representation of different viewpoints would have accounted for the 
compromises involved. But if I was scared, Keppel was not. He told 
me without any hesitation that I was not going to have a committee 
to lean upon. The facts were before me. The demand upon me was 
simply that I should find out the truth for myself without any side 
glances whatsoever as to what was politically desirable and expedient. 
And so this matter was settled. 

Frederick Keppel read the whole manuscript as it was produced 
and all the earlier drafts and plans. I knew he was deeply dis- 
couraged from what he learned. He went through an ordeal as the 
facts were assembled and: the conclusions drawn. But never once did 
he retreat from the position he had taken, that I was here to find out 
for myself the truth in the matter and to present my findings in 
unabridged form to the American public. There was never an attempt 
from his side to censor me. I remember that towards the very end 
of the enterprise, I received a letter from the State Department, 
asking me whether they could have a copy of my manuscript. I 
referred the request to Mr. Keppel. We agreed that it would not 
necessarily imply an attempt at censorship, but Keppel meant that at 
that time of national emergency the handing over of the manuscript 
to a Government agency vested with grave responsibility, might place 
them under a temptation to attempt to influence me as to the presen- 
tation of the Negro problem in my book. He, therefore, advised me 
to decline the request, and so I did. Even in war, he said, we must 
preserve as a precious treasure absolute freedom from Government 
interference in science. Even the likeness of controlling an individual 
man’s thoughts and expressions must be avoided at all costs. 

Frederick P. Keppel was a true liberal and a great American. As 
long as you have men like Keppel placed in commanding positions 
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in America, this country, in spite of all shortcomings will be the 
country of freedom and progress. Such men are carrying forward the 
traditions of the glorious Declaration of Independence. Keppel, if he 
could have been with us, should have been our guest of honor. In 
honoring him we would be honoring what is greatest in the American 
cultural heritage, and what is ultimately going to save this nation 
and, perhaps, the world. 


One main conclusion of my study of the Negro problem was this: 
that not since Reconstruction have there been more reasons to antici- 
pate fundamental changes in American race relations, changes which 
will involve a development toward the American ideals. I foresaw 
that the period of tranquility in the Negro problem, combined with 
slow progress, which had reigned for two generations, since the big 
compromise of the ’seventies, was drawing to a close. Under much 
anxiety and tensions the development would take on a more dynamic 
pace. I understand from the scanty information which has reached 
me, that my prognosis is proving right. Great strides have been made 
and several fronts have pushed forward since I left the scene. 

I am not going to speak about these new developments and the 
prospects for the future. I am only going to touch upon one single 
angle of the Negro problem in America, namely, its international 
aspect. 

One incidental effect of the great publicity which America—acting 
in line with its great tradition of not concealing its sins—is constantly 
giving to the serious defects of its democracy in relation to the Negro 
minority, is that these scandalous facts are known to all the world. 
After the war America is getting involved in world politics on a scale 
never envisaged before. America has to take a leading role in world 
politics and has courageously accepted the challenge. It is following 
its great traditions and its deepest convictions when it emphatically 
is attempting to define its role as the defender of democracy all over 
the globe. And this is not a fake; it is a serious conviction of the 
American people. What America is constantly reaching for is more 
democracy at home and abroad. 

But becoming a leader has serious consequences. America has until 
now lived an exuberant and carefree life without having to bother 
much about its international reputation. This is not possible any 
longer. None is watched so suspiciously as the one who is rising. 
None has so little license, none needs all his virtue so much as the 
leader. The world will understand that America has serious defects 
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and grave problems, if it labors hard to reform itself. But an America, 
which became complacent and self-righteous, an America trying to 
conceal its sins and: accommodating itself to them would lose the 
goodwill in the world which America is now dependent upon to a 
much greater extent than ever before in its history. 


America has so suddenly become powerful, that it is in danger 
of forgetting that power without goodwill is only destructive. Some- 
times when I read American newspapers and listen to individual 
Americans expressing their views on world politics, I become 
afraid that America might fall for this temptation. But military 
power cannot be substituted for goodwill. With a huge air fleet and 
the atomic bomb you can certainly destroy the entire globe—including 
America—but you cannot build up a democratic international society 
and world peace by means of military power. Likewise, it is, of course, 
-an illusion that you can dominate the world by your financial power. 
What you need—in addition to your military and financial power— 
and what you need very badly as a leader in world politics is spiritual 
power, which can earn you the goodwill of all good people on earth. 


And spiritual power you will have if you preserve your ardent desire 
to improve yourselves. I often remember the Quaker prayer: “My 
Lord reform all the world but make the start with poor me.” An 
America which would set out to reconstruct half the world but left its 
own poor people in big cities to be housed in slums and poor Negroes 
and whites in the rural South in poverty and distress would not have 
the spiritual power it now, more than ever, needs. An America, which 
would insist upon democratic elections in faraway primitive countries 
that have just escaped from feudal bonds, but preserved the corrupted 
one-party rule in the South, an America which tolerated that lynching 
mobs are not brought to court, and allowed all sorts of infringe- 
ments upon the civil rights of Negroes without trying to do its very 
best to reform itself, would not have the spiritual power. A self- 
righteous, complacent and power-drunk America, which would stop 
worrying about its own sins, would in the present juncture of world 
history mean disaster for itself and for all the world. But a develop- 
ment towards internal reaction and external imperialism will always 
have its most ardent opponents in America itself, and that is what 
saves America. The farmer, the laborer, the preacher and teacher, 
the lawyer and the merchant, in one word the common man who 
ultimately values political decisions, is against suppression abroad 
as well as at home. All American adventures in imperialism give 
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abundant proofs of half-heartedness and show again the power over 
the Americans of the American democratic creed. 


The treatment of the Negro people is America’s greatest and most 
conspicuous scandal. It is tremendously publicized and democratic 
America will continue to publicize it itself. For the colored peoples 
all over the world, whose rising influence is axiomatic, this scandal 
is salt in their wounds. In all white nations which, because of the 
accident of ethnic homogeneity or for ideological reasons have not 
been inculcated. with race prejudices, the color of the victim does not 
provide any excuse. It can be foreseen with certainty that world 
politics will increasingly be concerned in the future with the demands 
for equality raised by the underprivileged colored peoples in the world 
which are the great majority and which will have the support of many 
privileged nations and of many individuals in all nations. Ten years 
from now the problems which at present have pressing actuality in 
world politics will have disappeared or changed into this quite new 
constellation. ‘The Negro problem in America and the way America 
will handle this problem will then acquire its truly crucial interna- 
tional implications for America as a world power. 


It is my present duty to labor with a set of apparently very different 
problems, the problems of attempting to prepare the soil for full 
European co-operation.* When I am traveling in the East and in the 
West of this poor, scared and seriously split and demoralized con- 
tinent, Europe, I am, however, always reminded of what I learned 
during the study of race relations in America. The problem of the 
human tragedy in all its variations, is, in essence, very much the same. 
Individuals, groups and nations build up tremendous structures of 
false beliefs about each other in order to defend themselves unto the 
world and, more fundamentally, unto their own conscience. They 
shrink from the willingness to take the consequences of brotherly love, 
of human understanding and of accepting each other as equals. If you 
will permit me, I will close this talk with a quotation from the last 
page of my study where I allowed myself a personal note, which is an 
expression of my faith as a social scientist: 


“Studying human beings and their behavior is not discouraging. 
When the author recalls the long gallery of persons whom, in 
the course of this inquiry, he has come to know with the impetu- 
ous but temporary intimacy of the stranger—sharecroppers and 
plantation owners, workers and employers, merchants and bankers, 


* As Executive Secretary of the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe. 
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intellectuals, preachers, organization leaders, political bosses, 
gangsters, black and white, men and women, young and old, 
Southerners and Northerners—the general observation retained is 
the following: Behind all outward dissimilarities, behind their 
contradictory valuations, rationalizations, vested interests, group 
allegiances and animosities, behind fears and defense construc- 
tions, behind the role they play in life and the mask they wear, 
people are all much alike on a fundamental level. And they are 
all good people. They want to be rational and just. They’ all 
plead to their conscience that they meant well even when things 
went wrong. 

“Social study is concerned with explaining why all these poten- 
tially and intentionally good people so often make life a hell for 
themselves and each other when they live together, whether in a 
family, community, a nation or a world. The fault is certainly 
not with becoming organized per’se. In their formal organizations 
people invest their highest ideals. These institutions regularly 
direct the individual toward more cooperation and justice than 
he would be inclined to observe as an isolated private person. 
The fault is, (rather,) that our structures of organizations are as 
yet too imperfect, each by itself, and badly integrated into a 
social whole. 

“The rationalism and moralism which is the driving force be- 
hind social study, whether we admit it or not, is the faith that 
institutions can be improved and strengthened and that people 
are good enough to live a happier life. With all we know today, 
there should be the possibility to build a nation and a world 
where people’s great propensities for sympathy and cooperation 
would not be so thwarted. 

“To find the practical formulas for the never-ending recon- 
struction of society is the supreme task of social science.” 
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ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


SENT TO MEMBER GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL COMMITTEE > 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

ON HUMAN RIGHTS JANUARY, 1948 


(To be acted upon May, 1948) 


Article r 


All men are born free and equal in dignity and rights, They are endowed by 
nature with reason and conscience, and should act towards one another like 


brothers. 
Article 2 


In the exercise of his rights every one is limited by the rights of others and by 
the just requirements of the democratic State. The individual owes duties to society 
through which he is enabled to develop his spirit, mind and body in wider freedom. 


Article 3 


1, Every one is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion, without distinction of any kind, such as race (which includes colour), sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, property status, or national or social 
origin. 

2. All are equal before the law regardless of office or status and entitled to equal 
protection of the law against any arbitrary discrimination, or against any incitement 
to such discrimination, in violation of this Declaration. 


Article 4 


Every one has the right to life, to liberty and security of person. 


Article 5 


No one shall be deprived of his personal liberty or kept in custody except in 
cases prescribed by law and after due process. Every one placed under arrest or 
detention shall have the right to immediate judicial determination of the legality 
of any detention to which he may be subject and to trial within a reasonable time 
or to release. 
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es 


Every one shall have access to independent and impartial tribunals in the deter- 
mination of any criminal charge against him, and of his rights and. obligations. He 
shall be entitled to a fair hearing of his case and to have the. aid of a qualified 
representative of his own choice, and if he appears in person to have the procedure 
explained to him in a manner in which he can understand it and to use a language 
which he can speak. 

Article 7 


1, Any person is presumed to be innocent until proved guilty. No one shall be 
convicted or punished for crime or other offence except after fair public trial at 
which he has been given all guarantees necessary for his defence. No person shall 
be held guilty of any offence on account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute such an offence at the time when it was committed, 'nor shall he be liable 
to any greater punishment than that prescribed for such offence by the law in force 
at the time when the offence was committed. 


2. Nothing in this Article shall prejudice the trial and punishment of any person 
for the commission of any act which, at the time it was committed, was criminal 
according to the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations. 


8. No one shall be subjected to torture, or to cruel or inhuman punishment or 
indignity. 
Article 8 
Slavery, in all its forms, being inconsistent with the dignity of man, shall be 


prohibited by law. 
Article 9 


Every one shall be entitled to protection under law from unreasonable inter- 
ference with his reputation, his privacy and his family. His home and correspon- 
dence shall be inviolable. 

Article 10 


1. Subject to any general law not contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter and adopted for specific reasons of security or in general 
interest, there shall be liberty of movement and free choice of residence within the 
border of each State. 


2. Individuals shall have the right to leave their own country and, if they so 
desire, to acquire the nationality of any country willing to grant it. 
Article 11 


Every one shall have the right to seek and be granted asylum from persecution. 
This right will not be accorded to criminals nor to those whose acts are contrary to 
the principles and aims of the United Nations. 


Article 12 


Every one has the right, everywhere in the world, to recognition as a person 
before the law and to the enjoyment of fundamental civil rights. 
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Article 13 


- 1. The family deriving from marriage is the natural and fundamental unit of 
society. Men and women shall have the same freedom to contract marriage in 
accordance with the law. 


2. Marriage and the family shall be protected by the State and Society. 


Article 14 


1, Every one has the right to own property in conformity with the laws of the 
State in which such property is located. 


2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 15 


Every one has the right to a nationality. 


All persons who do not enjoy the protection of any Government shall be placed 
under the protection of the United Nations. This protection shall not be accorded 
to criminals nor to those whose acts are contrary to the principles and aims of the 
United Nations. 


Article 16 


1. Individual freedom of thought and conscience, to hold and change beliefs, is 
an absolute and sacred right. 

2. Every person has the right, either alone or in community with other persons 
of like mind and in public or private, to manifest his beliefs in worship, observance, 
teaching and practice. 


(With regard to the following two articles, 17 and 18, the Commission decided not to elaborate a 
final text until it had before it the views of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press and of the United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information.) 


Article 17 


(1. Every one is free to express and impart opinions, or to receive and seek infor- 
mation and the opinion of others from sources wherever situated. 
2. No person may be interfered with on account of his opinions.) 


Article 18 


(There shall be freedom of expression either by word, in writing, in the press, in 
books or by visual, auditive or other means. There shall be equal access to all 
channels of communication.) 


Article 19 


Every one has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and to participate in 
local, national and international associations for purposes of a political, economic, 


religious, social, cultural, trade union or any other character, not inconsistent with 
this Declaration. 
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Article 20 4 


Every one has the right, either individually, or in association with others, to 
petition or to communicate with the public authorities of the State of which he is 
a national or in which he resides, or with the United Nations. 


Article 21 


Every one without discrimination has the right to take an effective part in the 
government of his country. The State shall conform to the will of the people as 
manifested by elections which shall be periodic, free, fair and by secret ballot. 


Article 22 


1. Every one shall have equal opportunity to engage in public employment and 
to hold public office in the State of which he is a citizen or a national. 


2. Access to public employment shall not be a matter of privilege or favour. 


Article 23 


1. Every one has the right to work. 


2. The State has a duty to take such measures as may be within its power to 
ensure that all persons ordinarily resident in its territory have an opportunity for 
useful work. 


3. The State is bound to take all necessary steps to prevent unemployment. 


Article 24 


1. Every one has the right to receive pay commensurable with his ability and 
skill, to work under just and favourable conditions and to join trade unions for the 
protection of his interests in securing a decent standard of living for himself and his 
family. 

2. Women shall work with the same advantages as men and receive equal pay 
for equal work. 

Article 25 


Every one without distinction as to economic and social conditions has the right 
to the preservation of his health through the highest standard of food, clothing, 
housing and medical care which the resources of the State or community can pro- 
vide. The responsibility of the State and community for the health and safety of its 
people can be fulfilled only by provision of adequate health and social measures. 


Article 26 


1. Every one has the right to social security. The State has a duty to maintain 
or ensure the maintenance of comprehensive measures for the security of the indi- 
vidual against the consequence of unemployment, disability, old age and all other 
loss of livelihood for reasons beyond his control. 

2. Motherhood shall be granted special care and assistance. Children are similarly 
entitled to special care and assistance. 
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Article 27 


Every one has the right to education. Fundamental education shall be free and 
compulsory. There shall be equal access for higher education as can be provided by 
the State or community on the basis of merit and without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, religion, social standing, financial means, or political affiliation. 


Article 28 


Education will be directed to the full physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
development of the human personality, to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and to the combating of the spirit of intolerance 
and hatred against other nations or racial or religious groups everywhere. 


Article 29 


1, Every one has the right to rest and leisure. 

2. Rest and leisure should be ensured to every one by laws or contracts providing 
in particular for reasonable limitations on working hours and for periodic vacations 
with pay. 

Article 30 


Every one has the right to participate in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts and to share in the benefits that result from scientific discoveries. 


Article 31 


(The Commission did not take a decision on the two texts that follow. They are reproduced here 
for further consideration.) 


(Text proposed by the Drafting Committee: 


In States inhabited by a substantial number of persons of a race, language or 
religion other than those of the majority of the population, persons belonging to 
such ethnic, linguistic or religious minorities shall have the right, as far as com- 
patible with public order, to establish and maintain schools and cultural or religious 
institutions, and to use their own language in the Press, in public assembly and 
before the courts and other authorities of the State.) 


(Text proposed by the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities: 


In States inhabited by well-defined ethnic, linguistic or religious groups which are 
clearly distinguished from the rest of the population, and which want to be ac- 
corded differential treatment, persons belonging to such groups shall have the right, 
as far as is compatible with public order and security, to establish and maintain 
their schools and cultural or religious institutions, and to use their own language 
and script in the Press, in public assembly and before the courts and other author- 
ities of the State, if they so choose.) 
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Article 32 


All laws in any State shall be in conformity with the purposes and principles of 


the United Nations as embodied in the Charter, insofar as they deal with human 
rights. 


Article 33 


Nothing in this Declaration shall be considered to recognize the right of any 


State or person to engage in any activity aimed at the destruction of any of the 
rights and freedoms prescribed herein. 


The Representative of the United States* requested that the following articles, 
suggested by her at the commencement of the second session, be included as a 
comment. The articles might be considered by Member Governments which would 
prefer a shorter and less technical Declaration: 


Article 1 


Everyone is entitled to life, liberty, and equal protection under law. 


Article 2 


Everyone has the right to freedom of information, speech, and expression; to 
freedom of religion, conscience, and belief; to freedom of assembly and of associa- 
tion; and to freedom to petition his Government and the United Nations. 


Article 3 


No one shall be subjected to unreasonable interference with his privacy, family, 
home, correspondence or reputation. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 

Article 4 


There shall be liberty to move freely from place to place within the State, to 
emigrate, and to seek asylum from persecution. 


Article 5 


No one shall be held in slavery or involuntary servitude. No one shall be sub- 
jected to torture or to cruel or inhuman punishment or indignity. 


Article 6 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or detention. Anyone who is arrested 
has the right to be promptly informed of the charges against him, and to trial 
within a reasonable time or to be released. 


Article 7 


Every one, in the determination of his rights and obligations, is entitled to a fair 
hearing before an independent and impartial tribunal and to the aid of Counsel. 


* Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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No one shall be convicted or punished for crime except after public trial pursuant 
to law in effect at the time of the commission of the act charged. Everyone, regard- 
less of office or status, is subject to the rule of law. 


Article 8 


Every one has the right to a nationality. Every one has a right to take an effective 
part in his government directly or through-his representatives; and to participate 
in elections, which shall be periodic, free and by secret ballot. 


Article 9 


Every one has the right to a decent living; to work and advance his well-being; 
to health, education and social security. There shall be equal opportunity for all 
to participate in the economic and cultural life of the community. 

Article 10 


Every one, everywhere in the world, is entitled to the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms set forth in this Declaration without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion. The full exercise of these rights requires recognition of the 
rights of others and protection by law of the freedom, general welfare and security 
of all. 


The Working Group on the Declaration suggested the following Article, which 
the Commission omitted from its draft with a view to inclusion of its substance 
either in the preamble or in a final Article: 

“When a Government, group or individual seriously or systematically tramples 
the fundamental human rights and freedoms, individuals and peoples have the 
tight to resist oppression and tyranny.” 
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